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Art. I—Fast1 Hewientor. Zhe Civil and Literary Chronology of 
Greece, from the 55th to the 124th Olympiad. By Henry Fynes 
Clinton, Esq. M.A. late Student of Christ-church. Oxford. 1824. 
4to. pp. 329. 


R. CLINTON’S work is an useful compendium of Grecian 

chronology from the year 560, down to the year 278 B. C. 
It contains an indication of the principal events of Grecian 
history, classified according to the order of time, between those 
two periods ; and an enumeration, in the same order, of the 
distinguished men, in history, poetry, philosophy, rhetoric, 
and the arts, to whom Greece gave birth during that most 
brilliant-portion of her annals. 

We shall not at present enter into the manner in which the 
author has surmounted the difficulties which scanty and ill- 
digested authorities oppose to the due adjustment of Grecian 
chronology ; but we shall seize the opportunity afforded by his 
work to offer some observations on the history and charac- 
teristics of the illustrious people to whose annals it is devoted— 
to consider the manner in which that history has hitherto been 
exhibited—and especially to examine the merits and credibility 
of the most recent and celebrated book produced in this country 
on the subject, Mr. Mitford’s history of Greece; a book to 
which Mr. Clinton continually refers with distinguished eulogy, 
and from which he appears to have borrowed all his views 
respecting Grecian society and institutions. 

e are far from undervaluing chronological disquisitions ; 
indeed, it is manifest that the history of remote times can 
never be correctly delivered without them; but the pages of 
Mr. Clinton afford matter for reflexions far more important than 
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Institutions of Ancient Greece. April. 
any thing immediately relating to chronology. When we cast 
our eyes upon his tables of distinguished men, and observe the 
number, the brilliancy, and the rapid succession, of the names 
recorded in them—when we consider that this illustrious series 
starts from a point but little beyond barbarism, and comprises 
within it examples of excellence, in most of the departments 
of art and science, such as the succeeding two thousand years 
have seldom equalled and never surpassed ; when, in addition 
to this, we recollect the lasting influence which these examples 
have exercised over the whole mental culture of posterity, we 
feel the inquiry irresistibly urged upon us—what were the 
peculiar circumstances of society from which the human mind 
received this powerful, but short-lived, impulse? Whether the 
state of society in ancient Greece, during the period of which 
Mr. Clinton treats, was such as to afford complete security, for 
person and property, to the mass of her inhabitants, or in what 
degree it fell short of this important end, is a further question, 
which we are not at present examining: but that there was 
something in her institutions which gave an unparalleled stimulus 
to the development of individual talent, is a fact neither to be 
denied nor doubted. 

Considering the large space which the literature of Greece 
occupies in education, we might have expected that this inter- 
esting and unquestionable fact would have been long ago as 
well explained as the nature of the evidence admits. It did not 
lie within the scope of Mr. Clinton’s work to attempt such an 
explanation ; but even from authors, by whom it ought to have 
been performed, we yet seek itin vain, The ordinary histories of 
Greece throw but little light upon the subject: Rollin’s book is 
an honest recital of facts, with hardly any philosophy : and Mr. 
Mitford’s history, instead of facilitating the explanation, renders 
it darker and more difficult, from the colouring which he has 
given to the facts, than if he had related them in the unbiassed, 
but acquiescent spirit of his French predecessor. Professor 
Heeren, in his valuable German work on the Commerce 
and Politics of the Ancient World, has devoted one volume to 
the general view of Grecian society: but Congr he has de- 
picted its ordinary features with uncommon eloquence and 
animation, he has evinced but slender penetration in singling 
out, and tracing to their results, its grand determining circum- 
stances. The Anacharsis of Barthelemy, considered inde- 
pendent of the rich store of facts which it contains, is liable to 
the same objections, and in a much higher degree. , 

In order to throw some light on this remarkable peculiarity 
in ancient Greece, we must first ascertain what is the grand 
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motive which produces that intense and exclusive devotion of 
the mental powers to one end, without which excellence in no 
department is attainable. In this there is little difficulty. The 
motive, almost uniformly and without exception, is, a strong 
desire of the public applause: there are many motives which 
suffice to produce mediocrity, but this alone will give birth to 
excellence. There must, therefore, have existed, among the 
ancient Greeks, some circumstances remarkably calculated to 
excite, to heighten, and to communicate to an unusual number 
of individuals, this appetite for the public applause : and if these 
can be pointed out, the striking development of individual 
talent among them will be in part accounted for. It may be 
possible, we think, even in the short space to which we are 
confined here, to glance at a few of the leading circumstances 
which tended to this end. 

The most important, by far, among them, we think, was the 
subdivision of the Grecian population into a great number of 
distinct city-communities: a peculiarity which has been 
frequently noticed, but never traced to its full consequences. 
It was occasioned principally by the geographical features of 
their country, which, besides being limited in total extent, 
exhibits a surface every where broken, unequal, and intersected 
by mountains with patches of cultivable ground enclosed be- 
tween them. The small islands on which many of the Greek 
settlements were formed, contributed to the same effect of 
multiplying the number of communities: and even when a 
Grecian colony was planted on the extensive coasts of the 
Euxine or of the Ionic Gulf, the hostility of the pre-existing 
inhabitants confined the settlers to the territory immediately 
under the protection of their walls, and prevented them from 
spreading far over the adjacent country. 

This restricted space, and the necessity of combining for 
mutual defence, forced the various Hellenic tribes into the close 
contact of a garrison town ; and that, too, at an unusually early 
stage of society, while they still retained in a great degree the 
pugnacious and mistrustful habits of barbarism. Such an in- 
timacy of the social union might have required ages to bring it 
about in the extensive plains of Gaul), or Spain, or Germany, 
and during that interval the character of the inhabitants would 
have undergone essential alterations. They would have greatly 
thrown off their military spirit ; they would have acquired some 
tincture of foreign connection, by which their indifference or 
antipathy to all mankind hpenll their own immediate neigh- 
bourhood would have been mitigated; they would have lost 
that aversion to sedentary and continuous labour which acts so 
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powerfully and so universally upon arude'tribe. But the Greeks 
appear to have been hurried by their peculiar situation, at a time 
when these characteristics of barbarism still remained undi- 
minished, into that intimate and frequent contact which belongs 
to a period of considerable civilization. 

The smallness of these city-communities into which the Hel- 
lenic race was subdivided, kept alive in the bosom of each indi- 
vidual resident a constant feeling of union with all his fellow 
citizens. Where all or most of the members are in the frequent 
habit of meeting together in the same market place, of seeking 
protection in the same walls, and of aiding each other against 
the same enemies, the ties which bind the whole community 
together must be perpetually present even to the rudest mind. But 
where, on the other hand, the empire is extensive, and commu- 
nication between its fractional parts as unfrequent as a backward 
state of society uniformly occasions, this sense of union either 
never arises or never permanently continues. The dispersed 
residents are parcelled out into numerous local dependencies, 
each under the authority of some powerful territorial chieftain, 
whose influence over his immediate district supplants that of 
the general government of the state. 

It was owing to the same circumstance—the smallness of the 
Hellenic communities—that the general government of the state 
was enabled so soon to supersede the authority of separate 
chiefs. The legislators and judges of the state, whatever might 
be the hands in which these powers were vested, could have no 
difficulty, if they possessed any authority at all, in extending 
that authority over the whole ofa scanty ee and population. 
Hence every inhabitant early contracted the habit of looking 
for orders and for protection only to the central authority ; he 
felt and regarded himself as the citizen of a community, not as 
the subject of any local great man; and the obligations which 
he rendered towards the community became inseparably con- 
nected in his mind with rights which he was entitled to claim 
from them. Whereas the feelings of a rude stage of society are 
in general altogether personal; their self-respect and appro- 
bation attach to fidelity and submission toa particular indi- 
vidual or a particular family ; their hatred follows the deficient 
performance of services towards the superior. This fundamental 
distinction of ideas, which strikingly influenced the subjects of 
discussion and interest throughout Greece, deserves peculiar 
notice, and we possess evidence of fact, if there needed any, 
that it was occasioned by the formation of the small city- 
communities. The Homeric poems, composed before this change 
of society was brought about, exhibit in full force those feelings 
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of devotion to a local chief, and recognition of his hereditary 
title to command, which prevailed originally even in Greece. 

But a third consequence, still more important, may be pointed 
out as resulting from the mode in which the Hellenic population 
were distributed into communities. It enabled the bulk of each 
community to protect themselves better against the injustice and 
ill-usage of their own rulers, than it would have been possible to 
do had the distribution been different. The prince or the senate, 
though they may be in exclusive possession of the functions of 
legislation and judicature, are yet compelled to treat with no 
inconsiderable respect the feelings of a community who are daily 
in the habit of meeting, and whom there is no superior military 
force to control. Constant personal contact is the only mode of 
maintaining communication among an unlettered people, and no 
such contact can have place in an extensive empire. Itis easy in 
this case to keep down one part of them by means of the re- 
mainder, and their sentiments upon public matters are, of course, 
disregarded altogether by the ruling few. The smallness of the 
Grecian communities kept all the members in constant ‘co-ope- 
ration and communication, where the ill usage of one might 
become the common cause of all; it cherished the habit of con- 
sidering and discussing all matters in which the general interest 
was concerned ; and it furnished the best compensation then 
attainable, though still lamentably imperfect, for the want of 
that diffusion of facts and arguments through the press, without 
which no steady control on the measures of governors can be 
maintained. 

It is not difficult to perceive that in a community thus con- 
stituted—small, closely grouped— with a strong sense of union 
and citizenship pervading all its members, and as well secured 
as a rude people can be against subjection from their own rulers 
—it is not difficult, we say, to perceive that the force of the 
popular sanction would, under these circumstances, be carried to 
its utmost height. A reading public may be spread over a wide 
extent of country without diminishing the value of their ap- 
plause; a seeing and hearing public must be concentrated ; or 
their admiration becomes inefficacious and worthless. Every 
thing in the condition of the Greeks was of a nature to encourage 
publicity of life. - Their society at home was contracted on 
account of the seclusion of their women : domestic occupations 
in a rude state are always few and monotonous; their houses 
presented little comfort or attraction; and the greater part of 
the free population acquired their means of living by agriculture, 
an occupation which (when the ground cultivated is of small 
extent) come more unemployed time than any other. Industry 
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in all its other.branches was held in more or less disrepute 
throughout most of the Grecian communities ; and as fit only 
for slaves, by whom these branches were chiefly carried on. 
Hence almost all the delights of a Grecian life were enjoyed in 
public. The prodigious value of bodily strength, which brought 
gymnastic exercises very much into vogue, and the multitudinous 
character of their religious festivals, gave them still further 
motives for assembling together; and reading or writing being 
little known, conversation was the only means of extending or 
diversifying the ideas. Where the happiness of each individual 
is to so great a degree derived from contact with the public, 
pre-eminence in the eyes of that public must of course convey 
the most acute feelings of pleasure and self-exaltation. 

To account for the wonderful predominance of the love of 
public applause, is, we conceive, the first problem to be solved. 
The second is, to assign the cause of the various paths which in- 
dividual ambition essayed towards this end, as well as of those 
which they left unexplored ; an inquiry in which the reasons of 
Grecian excellencies as well as of Grecian defects are necessarily 
involved. 

The first observation which we think it important to make 
upon this subject, is, that the circumstances of Greece concurred 
to stimulate forcibly the competition for political power, among 
all those who were sufficiently elevated in wealth and rank to 
constitute any ground of pretension to it. We have already re- 
marked, that the smallness of the state early enabled the general 
government to extinguish the local and separate authorities of 
particular chiefs, who could therefore only rule by acquiring 
ascendancy as members of the supreme government. The lead- 
ing men were thus necessarily brought into competition with 
one another, for the same, prize and on the same theatre ; the 
influence of one was continually clashing and interfering with 
that of another; whereas, in a dispersed territorial aristocracy, 
each member may rule separately over his own domain and de- 
pendents, and many of them, satisfied with an unimpeded sway 
to this extent, will not encounter the hazard of encroaching upon 
the rest. But the ascendancy of every leading man in a Grecian 
state was exercised in the same forum or senatehouse, nor was it 
possible for any individual among them to preserve the share 
which he possessed, much less to increase it, without perpetual 
struggles with competitors. The circumstances, too, were such 
as to offer to political aspirants a constant prospect of realizing 
their ambitious hopes. Where the total community is small an 
concentrated in territory, an inconsiderable band of conspirators 
suffice to give their leader a chance of dislodging the actual pos- 
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sessors of power ; in an extensive nation, a large number of wills 
must co-operate in order to afford the slightest chance of effect- 
ing this; and such a co-operation can seldom or never be pro- 
cured. Hence the frequent changes of the ruling individuals in 
the Grecian states, as compared with the kingdoms of modern 
Europe ; and hence the frequent direction of Grecian ambition 
towards political mastery in the state. How insatiate this ambi- 
tion was, is strikingly illustrated by the expression of Jason, 
who had raised himself to be prince of Phere, in Thessaly :— 
“* that he feit hungry, when he was not in the station of sovereign ; 
-as if (observes Aristotle) he knew not how to exist as a private 
man.’’—Aristot. Polit. iii. 2, 6. Ed. Schneid. _ 

Competition for political power, of course, implies competition 
for the means by which political power is acquired and pre- 
served ; and the grand mal foremost engine, beyond ail compa- 
rison, for this purpose, was the power of persuasion, particu- 
larly as applied to assembled multitudes. All the determinations 
of the people, all their interference in the affairs of the state, 
were always acts of the people en masse; he who could guide 
their wills, and carry with them their favourable or unfavourable 
sentiments, in this collective state, became for the time one of the 
first men in the community ; and hence the decided preference 
shown by the Grecian aspirants for those acquirements which act 
upon the people in a body, as compared with those which act upon 
them individually. Among a reading public and in an extended 
community, this preference is usually reversed; but amongst 
the Greeks, and particularly in the democracies, eloquence was 
the talent Actas x which gmbition was most ardently and uni- 
versally directed. It was, however, by no means the only talent 
to which the system of things in Greece offered encouragement, 
although the splendour of its triumphs was so dazzling and so 
immediate, as to ensure it a pre-eminence. Measures which 
are canvassed formally and with solemnity, in an open senate or 
in the public assembly, are sure to become the subject of fre- 

uent and anxious discussion in all private meetings. And here 
that superiority which commands the respect of men individually, 
might be yoda with effect; and ample motive would be 
afforded for the acquisition of that knowledge of fact and power 
of temperate exposition which would ensure for its possessor pre- 
eminence in the small and separate groups, although he might 
be destitute of the fluency and vehemence requisite to impress 
his convictions upon a listening crowd. There arose thus a 
owerful demand for all manner of facts, analogies, and reason- 
ings, bearing on the eligibility of any public measures ; a strong 
interest in contemporaneous critical history, the first specimen of 
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which we owe to Thucydides ; and an eager desire for proficiency 
in the art of managing the dialogue, or in colloquial as well as 
oratorical contention. 

But when these various mental acquisitions were thus gene- 
rally sought as means of ascendancy, the men who could teach 
them necessarily became esteemed and eminent. Numerous in- 
structors arose, in rhetoric chiefly and directly, but in all the 
branches of knowledge then current, as aids to rhetoric : and the 
reward of many of these instructors, as well in money as in 
fame, appears to have been ample and even splendid. With the 
character of the instructor, too, is intimately connected that of 
the philosopher and the theorist. He who would teach men the 
art of persuading and convincing others, must understand more 
or less the principles upon which persuasion depends, and the 
causes which facilitate or counteract it; he must be master of 
those circumstances which govern the train of human ideas and 
affections ; he must be initiated, in short, in the philosophy of 
the human mind. 

It was amidst the intense intellectual excitement of ancient 
Greece that this master-science had its beginning ; andthe first 
conception and development of it is one of the most valuable ser- 
vices which her people has rendered to posterity. The field for 
observation in this department was no less ample than interest - 
ing. The great variety of laws and institutions prevalent in the 
different Grecian establishments, provoked comparison of the 
effects of each on the character and well-being of the inhabit- 
ants ; the contentions of parties within the precincts of many 
states, maintained on both sides by strenuous endeavours to pro- 
cure converts, gave occasion to incessant reasonings on the con- 
duct of public men, and on the modes of holding them in check ; 
the infinite diversities of individual excellence, in oratory, in 
poetry, in war, in Jegislation, stimulated critical inquiry into the 
causes of success in these departments ; and the phenomena of 
the moral and social. world were subjected, in each particular 
case as it arose, to public and unbounded discussion. Gra- 
dually, however, this active interest gave birth to superior minds, 
who classified these phenomena, and converted the partial and 
particular discussions into system and science; men who at- 
tempted to analyse the human mind, established general rules 
with regard to its operations and to their causes, and en- 
deavoured to substitute these rules, as a basis of reasoning, in 
place of the petty experiences of individual life. It was thus that 
logic, rhetoric, ethics, and politics, were elevated to the rank of 
sciences by the Greeks; and although the manner in which 
they have treated the two latter is liable to material objections; 
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it is really amazing how very little, until the last century, has 
been done by any succeeding generation for their improve- 
ment. 

It deserves to be remarked, too, that the nature of the 
religious ceremonies in Greece, contributed much both to 
foment the love of distinction, and to determine the directions 
in which it manifested itself. The grand interest of the crowded 
Grecian festivals consisted in the contests of skill which were 
carried on there. We commonly speak of the Olympic games, 
the Pythian games, &c., an expression borrowed from the Latin, 
and leading in many ways to a misconception of their real 
nature. The Greeks usually term them the Olympic contests, 
the Pythian contests (@ywvec) ; so thoroughly was this the main 
feature in the solemnity. The constant recurrence of solem- 
nities of this sort, though not all of equal splendour, throughout 
the Grecian states, provided both opportunity and stimulus for 
all the ardent spirits to put thémselves forward: the sympathy 
of the spectators with the happiness of the victor, when his 
brows were encircled with the garland, and his name and city 
proclaimed by the herald, was most intense, and the impression 
upon youthful minds frequently indelible. It is obvious how 
much repeated spectacles of this kind must have fostered the 
appetite fer glory. The objects to which this lively spirit of 
emulation in these religious festivals was directed, were chiefly 
gymnastic exercises of various kinds; the chariot race; and 
competition in musical and poetical productions. The latter 
affording frequent opportunities for public display, created that 
dramatic poetry, of which such exquisite specimens have 
reached us. A reading public would at that time have been 
too insignificant to offer an adequate reward for the ambition of 
the poet. 

If we compare the state of society in ancient Greece and in 
other countries, particularly in modern Europe, it will appear 
plainly, that in none has the stimulus to individual ambition 
been so great as in the former. Nothing, except the general 
habit of reading, together with improved and accelerated com- 
munication (both of them the fruit of the last two centuries), 
could supply the want of that concentrated public, which the 
Grecian city-establishment presented, or render the popular 
esteem and admiration either equally attainable, or equally 
delightful when attained. The extent of the modern European 
territories rendered the prospect of political advancement 
impossible, except to a few men of very great local influence, 
and far less easy even to those few ; while the dispersion of the 
people, and their entire want of influence as a body, excluded 
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all idea of pretending to power by means of their favour. 
Eloquence, and the art of persuading an open and unbiassed 
multitude, became, of course, unserviceable; and despair of 
success rendered ambitious projects exceedingly rare. In 
addition to this, the circumstances of modern society have 
materially altered the lines pursued by aspiring individuals. 
Several paths to fame, which were in ancient Greece conspi- 
cuous and attractive, have in the modern world been closed 
up: others again, then untrodden, have been opened, The 
formation of law into a complicated science has offered a new 
mode, perfectly unknown at Athens (though not so at Rome), 
of acquiring importance and ascendancy; and a large proportion 
of the better educated classes have constantly aimed at the 
rewards of ambition in this department. Again, the different 
nature of modern religion, and the immense gifts at the disposal 
of the church, have directed into this walk much of the energy 
of aspiring men, The spirit of modern religion is exclusive, 
implying a disbelief of all other gods and all other tenets recog- 
nised by different religions. ‘The Polytheism of ancient Greece, 
on the contrary, included no rejection of the doctrines of any 
other religion not in itself exclusive, and admitted without 
reserve the pretensions and agency of any newly announced 
divinity. Hence the motive to appear as the founder of a new 
religious sect was not very great; the ascendancy to.be acquired 
by the practice of religious austerities was far less than in 
modern times: and this is another opening for ambitious and 
aspiring individuals, created since the salad of Grecian history. 

Considering the Grecian institutions as having brought into 
operation these incentives to individual excellence, they will 
appear without a parallel in the history of humanity; and, judg- 
ing by the same standard, too, itis abundantly certain that demo- 
cracies were by far the best among all the Grecian governments ; 
nor will it be too much to affirm, that had it not been for 
democracy, and that approximation to democracy, which a 
numerous and open aristocracy presents, this wonderful pre- 
cocity of intellectual development among the Greeks would 
have been impracticable, and that people would have been now 
forgotten amidst so many others who have marched only with 
the average pace of human improvement. Publicity and con- 
stant discussion of all matters relating to the general interest— 
accessibility of the public esteem, which could not be thoroughly 
monopolised by any predominant few—intense demand for 
those great political qualities which are fitted to command the 
respect and assent of the general community—encouragement 
to eloquence, and to all those acquirements which eloquence 
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pre-supposes, as well as to that system of instruction and mental 
philosophy which follows in its train—all these characteristics 
were to be found in the democracies more completely than in 
any other Grecian governments, and these, as we have above 
shown, were the great stimulating causes of Grecian eminence. 
Where a state was under the close government of one or of a 
few, circumstances were highly unfavourable to the develop- 
ment of individual superiority ; the ruling powers not only held 
out no encouragement to it, but even interfered to suppress and 
banish it by force, as a rival to their own monopoly. 

Let us read, in confirmation of this, the language which 
Xenophon puts into the mouth of Hiero, in the beautiful 
dialogue which he has composed between this prince and 
Simonides. “I will tell you too, Simonides,” says he, 
‘another sad misfortune belonging to princes. They can 
distinguish, as well as private men can distinguish, those who 
are well-behaved, and wise, ‘and just; but they dread such 
men instead of admiring them. They dread men of courage, 
lest they should venture upon some enterprise for the liberation 
of the state; they dread the wise, lest they should plot con- 
spiracies ; they dread just men, lest the multitude should desire 
to be headed by them. But when princes, under such appre- 
hensions, have privately made away with men like these, what 
other men are left for them to employ, except the unjust, the 
dissolute, and the slavish? The unjust men maintain their 
confidence, because they, like the monarchs themselves, fear 
the falling under the power of the city, in the event of its liber- 
ating itself; the dissolute become objects of their patronage, on 
account of the momentary licence and enjoyment; the slavish 


‘men, because they do not even individually pretend to the cha- 


racter of freemen. This too, therefore, I think a severe misfor- 
tune (to _—— to be conscious of the goodness of one set of 
men, and yet to be compelled to employ another set.” [Xenoph. 
Hiero. c. 5]. This is remarkable language from the author to 
whom Mr. Mitford has so often referred as one of his principal 
witnesses against democracy: but the sentiments of Aristotle 
(an author no less distinguished in that historian’s eyes) aré 
just as forcibly pronounced on the same subjeet. That philo- 
sopher has described and explained the policy common with 
the Grecian princes, of nourishing littleness of soul and mistrust 
among their subjects [see Politic. v. 9. Ed. Schn.]; and he 
informs us that Hiero himself, the patron of poets, used to send 
out spies into the ordinary meetings held by private individuals 
at Syracuse, in order to break the confidence of mutual commu- 
nications, and to put himself as much as possible in possession 
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of all their secrets. Similar precautions for maintaining their 
monopoly are ascribed to the princes in Cyprus [see Clearchus 
ap. Athen. vi. p. 256]: and it is needless to add, that, under 
such an administration, all passion for fame and ascendancy 
must have been suppressed, nor could any of the splendid cha- 
racters whom this passion alone calls forth, have been produced. 
The policy of a narrow oligarchy differed little from that of a 
single-headed prince [see Thucyd. iii. 62.—Xenoph. Hellen. iii. 
3—16] except that it was less likely to receive those mitigations 
which the casual varieties of temper may occasionally bring 
about in one man; and the mere secrecy in all state affairs 
which Thucydides [v. 68] remarks to have so eminently belonged 
to the Spartan government, but which must have characterized 
more or less all the close oligarchies, would suffice to extinguish 
that political competition from whence so much of Grecian ex- 
cellence in other branches had its origin. It is to democracy 
alone (and to that sort of open aristocracy which is, practically, 
very similar to it), that we owe that unparalleled brilliancy and 
diversity of individual talent which constitutes the charm and 
glory of Grecian history. 

We shall now proceed to offer a few remarks on the manner 
in which this history has been treated. There is no historical 
subject whatever which more imperiously demands, or more 
amply repays, both philosophy and research; and when we 
recollect the extraordinary interest which the classical turn of 
English education bestows upon all Grecian transactions, and 
the certainty that a Grecian history will be more universally 
read than almost any other history, we regard it as highly im- 
portant that the most current work in this country on the sub- 
ject should be fairly and correctly appreciated. 

The qualities desirable in an historian may be divided into 
two classes; those which qualify him to trace out and report 
the facts of the period which he selects ; and those which qualify 
him to embody the facts into results, to survey the general cha- 
racteristics of society among the people of whom he treats, and 
to ascertain the comparative degree of civilization which their 
habits and institutions evince them to have reached. 

To appreciate the success of Mr. Mitford as an historian, we 
must examine in what degree he possesses the great mental 
qualities above described. 

And first with regard to the higher philosophising powers : a 
mere inspection of the titles of his chapters, almost without perus- 
ing the body of his work, would suffice to show, that so far from 
having employed them, he is insensible even to the necessity of 
employing them in order to elicit the genuine and valuable re- 
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sults of history. He has hardly attempted any analysis of the 
great social and political characteristics of Greece. His account 
of the political institutions of Lycurgus is the nearest approxi- 
mation to such an undertaking, and evinces a greater freedom 
from his usual prejudices than is to be found any where else 
throughout his work. If even that, however, falls very short of 
what it ought to be and might be, the sketch which he has pro- 
fessed to give of the Athenian constitution is still more lament- 
ably defective. We can hardly wonder that this sketch should 
be very incomplete and meagre, even as a description, since the 
author confesses himself to have borrowed it entirely from 
Potter’s Antiquities, and has attempted no collation of the au- 
thorities for himself: and, when we compare this avowal of Mr. 
Mitford with the new lights which Niebuhr’s ingenious and 
original researches have thrown upon the constitution of Rome, 
we are made painfuliy sensible of the difference between the 
real knowledge of the ancient’world possessed or inquired for 
by a German public, and the appearance of knowledge which 
suffices here. Nor has Mr. Mitford accompanied his imperfect 
sketch with any philosophical exposition of the tendency of 
‘Athenian institutions ; of the extent to which they failed in pro- 
viding securities for good government ; and of the reasons which 
occasioned their failure. He has contributed nothing towards 
a systematic description, and comparative estimate in the scale 
of nations, of the manners, the literature, the arts, and the 
sciences of Greece. Amidst these numerous deficiencies, per- 
haps, none is so much to be deplored as his neglect of the in- 
tellectual philosophy of this illustrious people. The most last- 
ing benefit which they have conferred upon mankind has been, 
to exhibit the first specimens of general language systematically 
employed as an instrument of thought and reasoning, and as 
subservient to the discovery and exposition of truth: to have 
rescued the human mind from that rude and feeble state in which 
the invaluable aid of language is employed for no higher pur- 
ses than for the expression of vague fancies and emotions, or 
or the recital of particular facts. An author who leaves the 
intellectual philosophy of the Greeks unexplored, cannot as- 
suredly convey even the faintest idea of the rank which they 
occupy in the scale of human improvement. 

Perhaps it may be urged that we are trying Mr. Mitford 
by an undue standard, and that these are obligations which it 
is unfair to impose upon the historian. We are of a different 
opinion, for many reasons; but had we no other reason what- 
ever, the perusal of Mr. Mitford would have satisfied us of the 

necessity of exacting the fulfilment of the tasks above described. 
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For although he has never attempted any such analysis as we 
consider necessary, yet he has wnitten the whole of his histo 

recisely as if such an analysis had been performed, and as if 
his favourite results had been satisfactorily elicited. He is con- 
tinually praising and blaming in the particular case ; he con- 
nects the most sweeping declarations of opinion with the sepa- 
rate incidents which he is relating ; and thus, while he shrinks 
from the task of determining the character and comparative rank 
of the Greeks from a full collection of particulars, he unceas- 
ingly influences the reader’s mind as to this point by a series of 
narrow and partial decisions. The moral and political biasses 
of his mind do indeed so strongly pervade every chapter of his 
work from beginning to end, that a summary indication, of what 
these biasses are, appears to us essentially necessary. They are 
as uniform and invariable as they are prominent. 

There is a strong tendency in the human mind to the worship 
of power : a principlewhich has been explained ty Adam Smith, 
with as much philosophy as eloquence, in his Theory of Moral 
Sentiments. Eve thing in an English education tends to 
nourish, to semngthen, and to perpetuate this tendency ; and 
in the mind of Mr. Mitford, a mind priding itself on adherence 
to every thing English, it has become absolute idolatry. The 
whole of his favourable affections are turned towards the man of 
power. He is devoted to kingly government, and to kings, 
not only with preference, but even with passion and bigotry ; 
the average kingly character isin his eye a compound of perfec- 
tions, from which indeed there may be, in individual cases, a few 
rare and unaccountable deviations ; but the worst king that 
ever existed appears to him better, than the best system possi- 
ble with no king at all. Mr. Mitford does indeed inculcate the 
advantages of limiting the king: But how limiting him? As he 
is limited in the “ matchless constitution,” which Mr. Mitford 
perpetually eulogises, by a set of adjuncts interested in bad 
government just as much as himself; who prevent him, not 
from misgoverning, but from appropriating to himself all the 
fruits of misgovernment; and who, in reality, limit very con- 
siderably his power of doing well, without at all limiting his 

wer of doing ill. It is obvious that this “ limited power” 
is still F sage: concentrated in a few hands, and still, therefore, 
upon the same principles, the object of Mr. Mitford’s admi- 
ration. 

Kings, unquestionably, are the best of human beings; but 
all wealthy and powerful men approach somewhat to the condi- 
tion of kings, and deserve our love and admiration for the same 
reasons, particularly when they maintain their due station of in- 
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feriority as respects the monarch. Unluckily the great and 
wealthy men, in almost all the Grecian states, were not satis- 
fied with this. They subverted the “ patriarchal monarchies” 
of the heroic ages, and appropriated, for the time, the whole 
powers of government to Samia. This was highly culpable, 
even in them; and accordingly a body of wealthy men who 

overn without a king, when contrasted with those who remain 
in their due station of subordinates to the king, are to be spoken 
of with dislike and opprobrium under the general title of repub- 
licans. But when these same men are contrasted with de- 
mocratical governors, they then become objects of the greatest 
reverence ; their wealth, their family, their respectability, &c., 
are then affirmed to bestow upon them such a title to the 
powers of government, as it is guilt in the remaining community 
to question. 

It is thus that, in the language of Mr. Mitford, the great men 
of a Grecian state are differently represented according to the 
persons with whom he his contrasting them. But the colours in 
which he paints the bulk of mankind are quite uniform and un- 
varying, and are derived from that predominant affection of his 
mind which we noticed above. To create a powerful one or a 
powerful few, the grand objects of Mr. Mitford’s admiration, a 
community thoroughly subject and prostrate is essentially 
necessary ; and it is in this state only that he can tolerate the 
community. . But no pretence of reason can be found for this 
doctrine, unless by representing the bulk of mankind as inca- 
pable of any rational decision for themselves ; as cursed with in- 
curable folly and wickedness ; as always greedy of acquiring 
power, and always mis-employing it when acquired. All this 
was necessary to be —— in order to make it appear, that 
the eternal tendency of the people was to tear one another in 
pieces, unless they were placed in complete subjection to a 
monarch, with those monarchical adjuncts which Mr. Mitford 
sets forth as limitations. All this accordingly Mr. Mitford 
has supposed, throughout his whole history. A community, in 
which none of the idols of his homage exist, is to him an object 
of mingled terror and contempt ; and those who compose it are, 
in his view, like so many wild animals in a forest, who are use- 
less and even dangerous, until the superior being, man, comes to 
turn them to account, and whom it is allowable to dupe by arti- 
fice, and to tame by oe into a and subjection. Any 
great actual ill-usage, indeed, beyond that which is requisite to 
degrade them to this state, and to maintain them in it, Mr. 
Mitford would disapprove. The grand object, which his tag 
thies and affections demand, is, that there should be one or afew 
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men possessing almost unlimited power of ill-usage —and that the 
community should bein a state of constant submission, reverence, 
and thankfulness to them for not employing this power to the 
full extent ; much more, too, if in addition to this, the men so 
exalted shall deign to confer any slight benefits upon those 
whom they might render miserable, if they chose. Such is the 
state of human affairs, which an author, in whose mind the pre- 
dominant affection is a worship of power, must inevitably be led 
to prefer and to recommend. 

There have been authors as much and as truly under the in- 
fluence of this bias as Mr. Mitford; but we do not remember 
any one who has ever manifested its influence in a manner so 
thoroughly conspicuous and undisguised. His feelings to- 
wards <i and his feelings towards the bulk of mankind, are 
both loudly and perpetually proclaimed. His language towards 
the former is that of uniform, sometimes even of fulsome, 
panegyric 5 and he dwells largely on the good government and 

appiness of those who live under kings, not only when there is 
no evidence to that fact, but even when there is evidence to 
the contrary. 

But the Sine of Mr. Mitford exhibits itself still more copiously 
on the side of his hatred than on the side of his love; partly 
because the language of blame is so much more poignant than 
that of praise, partly because Grecian history deals so much 
more with republics than with monarchs. The number of images 
and epithets, indicating hatred and contempt, which he has 
heaped upon the democratical communities, in one part or 
another of his history, is truly surprising. He is not even so- 
licitous to preserve these images in consistency one with the 
other, provided each will separately conduce towards his object. 
Sometimes he describes the sovereign assembly at Athens as 
composed of fullers, shoemakers, braziers, &c. at other times he 
tells us that “a sovereign people would not work”; sometimes he 
veproaches them as inspired with a restless thirst of conquest, 
at other times he arraigns their self-indulgence and luxury, be- 
cause they will not serve on expeditions for conquest; in one 
place he talks awfully of the irresistible might of the sovereign 
assembly, in another he exhibits to us the “ inherent impotence” 
of the most renowned ancient democracies.* He exclaims 





* Thus Mr. Mitford speaks, Ch. xxi. s. 2. p. 39. of “ the imperious 
crowd of fullers, shoemakers, carpenters, braziers, dealers of all kinds (I 
use the contemporary historian’s words), the great object of whose lives was, 
to buy cheap and sell dear; whose despotic will nevertheless dispensed 
public and private law,” &c. But in Ch. xxxv. s. 1. p. 340. we have the 
follewing : ‘‘Long ago Solon’s laws for promoting industry and dis- 
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Joudly against the extortions of the Athenian commanders in 
the Aigean, and terms them (generally, we believe, with justice) 
“the greatest of pirates.” But this is only so long as they are 
acting in the name of the democracy, and while the democracy 
can be charged with the guilt of their acts; for when any of 
these commanders return home, and are brought to trial for the 
very peculations which he has described as habitually practised, 
Mr. Mitford’s tone instantly changes, and he depicts them as 
innocent sufferers under the scourge of democratical jealousy 
and ingratitude. If they are tried and acquitted, this he urges 
as a proof of the uncommon licence of false accusation ;* if they 
are found guilty, it is a proof of that still, but it is besides a 
proof of the greediness and malevolence of a democratical 
tribunal. We cannot here attempt to convey any idea of the 
numberless disparaging epithets which may be found in every 
chapter of Mr. Mitford; we have merely selected a few speci- 
mens in which, for the purpose of holding up the people to 
hatred and contempt, he has violated not merely correctness, 
but consistency with himself. The expression “ sovereign 
multitude” is Mr. Mitford’s standing phrase for a democratical 
people, and is in his mind pretty much the same as the word 
tupavvoc was to a Greek. et even this expression does not 
carry the feeling of contempt far enough for him, and he has 
invented the singular phrase of “sovereign beggars” to supply 





‘gracing idleness, had been obsolete or ineffectual ; a sovereign multitude 
would not work; they would live by sacrifices provided by the public 
treasury, &c. 

For Mr. Mitford’s sarcasm against “the indulgence of the sovereign 
i to themselves,” see ibid. p. 344. ‘‘ Covetous ambition, extravagant, 

ishonest, ambition” is what he is constantly charging them with. 

Again ibid. p. 337, 338, we have “The people in general assembly 
being sovereign, with power less liable to question than that of a Turkish 
Sultan, who dares not deny his veneration for Mahomet’s law, or his 
respect to those appointed to high situations under it,” &c. ‘‘ Despotic 
power, the legislature, the judicial, and the executive, was constitutionally 
vested in the whole people.’? But in Ch. iv. s. 4. p. 361. we are told 
“« The history of both (¢. e. of the Ephors at Sparta and the Tribunes at 
Rome) goes strongly to prove the inherent impotence of the ancient demo- 
cracy, which in two of the best-constituted commonwealths of antiquity, 
unable to maintain its own rights, was reduced to the absurd necessity of 
creating and supporting a tyrannical magistracy in order to defend them.” 
And again in Ci. xiv. s. |. p. 100. ‘A measure followed, which taking 
a at the time when Thucydides wrote and Pericles spoke, and while 

ericles held the principal influence in the administration, strongly marks 
both the inherent weakness and the indelible barbarism of democratical go- 
vernment.” 

* See his remarks on the trial of Miltiades, Cimon, Paches, Thrasybulus, 
Iphicrates, Timotheus, &c. 
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this defect. Had this phrase proceeded from any other writer, 
we should have regarded it asa disguised compliment to the 
Athenian many; for we believe they would be the first sove- 
reigns on earth who ever consented to remain beggars while they 
had rich men for their subjects. The favour of the multitude, 
the interest of the multitude, are in Mr. Mitford’s view, ends 
which no wise or honest man will think of studying: when 
indeed the multitude themselves, aiming at their own interest, 
nevertheless seek it by injudicious means, Mr. Mitford permits 
himself to talk of the end as a desirable one, because it enables 
him to discredit the capacity of the multitude for their failure in 
attaining it; just as he will talk of the same end as an important 
one under a monarchy, wherever he has an opportunity of com- 

limenting the monarch for bringing it about. Even under the 

ersian government, where the due relation between king and 
people was uninterruptedly preserved, if the monarch commits. 
an injustice, Mr, Mitford will ascribe it to the caprices of 
the people.* 

Such is the political bias manifested, without disguise or 
mitigation, throughout the whole of Mr. Mitford’s work, but 
especially in those later parts of it which were written subse- 
quently to the French Revolution. We need hardly remark, 
that scattered reflections, delivered in this spirit, will contribute 
little to supply the want of that analytical exposition which can 
alone measure the real advancement of political science among 
the Greeks. Mr. Mitford has, in truth, made but one step in 
the science of government. He can see the evils of a sava 
and lawless state of society, and the reflections upon that subject 
in his first volume are wise and appropriate; but he can imagine 
no evil results from strengthening the hands of one or a few 
powerfu] men in order that they may put down the host of petty 
oppressors. He can see this, at least, only when reason and 
hostility to the democracy coincide. Pirates infested the Hgean 
sea; Athens, the most powerful state on that sea, provided @ 
navy to suppress them, and collected contributions from the 
lesser maritime states to maintain it. What was -the conse- 
quence? The lesser pirates were suppressed, but the commandex 
of the Athenian fleet became, as Mir. Mitford justly tells us, 
“the greatest of pirates.” His piracies, too, it should be recol- 





* In.relating the conduct of Mardonius at the battle of Platea Mr, 
Mitford observes—“ Possibly signal and speedy success was indispensable 
to him. His fortune, perhaps his life, and the lot of his whole family 
might depend upon it ; less however through the caprice of the prince than 
that of the people; which is always most dangerous. wader a despatic go- 
vernment.”—Ch, 9. s. 3. p. 233. 
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lected, were not called piracies, but received those honourable 
and engaging appellations which power can always stamp and 
circulate ; and by which its extortions are not only legalised but 
even protected against public odium. A change similar to this 
is the utmost extent of Mr. Mitford’s political philosophy ; he 
sees the advantage of suppressing the minor pirates ; he sees no 
necessity for taking securities against the greater pirate who 
rises upon their ruins. 

If, for these reasons, the scattered political remarks of Mr. 
Mitford are rather displays of prejudice than helps to an analysis 
of Grecian excellence or defects in that department, his obser- 
vations on the law and procedure, as well as upon the religion 
of the Greeks, are entitled to no higher praise. He has carried 
to these subjects nothing higher than a Ciasetied attachment to 
the forms prevailing in is own country; and this is of itself 
sufficient to exclude all the qualities of mind requisite for appre- 
ciating those of another. It deserves notice, mn that of 
the numerous defects in Athenian law and procedure, he has 
hardly animadverted upon any of. the important parts, but has 
contented himself with fastening acrimoniously upon some 
insulated points, partly trifling and partl mw Hy in which 
it has fallen short of what he deems sess Fn in the English 
system. For the religious feelings of the Greeks, too, he often 
refuses to make the least allowance. Thus he is not sparing 
of contempt towards the Athenians for their passionate attach- 
ment to their festivals and to their theatrical exhibitions, though 
he admits that these were the means whereby they conceived 
that their Gods were to be honoured and propitiated ; though 
authors like Burke (in his Letters on the French Revolution) 
can make their boast of the splendour with which religion is 
surrounded and adorned in England ; and though we have never 
yet seen it made out that these festivals absorbed any thing 
like a tythe of the landed produce of Attica. His remarks’ 
about the trial of Socrates are no less unfair. 

It is, however, respecting the Grecian governments that Mr. 
Mitford’s misrepresentations are the greatest, and the most 
frequently repeated. He has given thoroughly erroneous 
ideas of the political contests whicl# they so frequently pre- 
sented; and has ascribed to the restless temper of the people’ 
the formation of those parties in which the ambitious great 
were the principals, and in which the people interfered only as 
accessories, led on by promises that the misrule under which 
they suffered should in fature be amended. This is the general 
character of Grecian revolutions; but there were circum+ 
stances which gave to the interference and struggles of the 
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great in these little states, a peculiar character and peculiar 
results. 

Contests between the king and the nobility, or rather between 
two sections of the nobility, one assisting the king, the other 
opposing him, have been common in many places and ages ; 
and not uncommon in the earlier history even of the modern 
countries of Europe. In ancient Greece, however, they termi- 
nated not merely in the expulsion of the reigning dynasty, but 
in the extinction of kingship; in modern Europe they have 
sometimes led to the former result, very rarely to the latter. 
The greater extent of the modern European territories, rendered 
it absolutely necessary for the nobles, if they wished to maintain 
any union at all, to recognise a nominal head, however they 
might choose to abridge his real power ; and even the real power 
generally remained very great, from the distance of the seat of 

overnment, and the difficulty of assembling the body of nobles 
in the same place. The circumstances were altogether opposite 
among the city-communities of ancient Greece, where the nobles 
could be readily and frequently assembled. They could form a 
permanent council out of their own body for such business as 
could best be performed by a council; they could also establish 
regulations for alternating the siuoteheaied offices among them- 
selves ; and their union was thus maintained without the neces- 
sity of recognising a permanent sovereign. 

t is easy, too, in the same manner, to explain the pretences 
and the phraseology — by the wudber section of the 
Grecian aristocracies, when striving to possess itself of the 
powers of government. When the modern European nobility 
quarrelled with their king, each of them led out his dependants 
in open battle array. The people were dispersed, and knew not 
what it was to be considered as a body: there was no motive, 
therefore, to affect any regard for their interests as a body, or 
to call upon them collectively for aid. But in the Grecian states, 
the habit of assembling the people together, more or less fre- 
quently, and of submitting measures for their approval and con- 

rmation, had prevailed even from the earliest formation of the 
city. Hence that section of the great men, who were acting in 
hostility to the king, found it of great momentary importance 
to appeal to the people as a body ; to conciliate as many parti- 
sans as would enable them to summon a public assembly, or at 
least the semblance of one, by which their resistance to the 
existing government might be sanctioned. All Grecian revolu- 
tions seem to have been brought about, or to have had -the 
sanction of authority affixed to them, by the voice of what was 
by its leaders called a public assembly, though it was often 
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packed or overawed ; and the same mode of confirmation was 
resorted to whether the revolution was from kingship to 
oligarchy, from oligarchy to arbitrary monarchy (rupavuc), or 
from either of the two latter to democracy. This first interven- 
tion of the people in modifying the government was, it is plain, 
nothing more than taking part with one section of the aris- 
tocracy against another, without any accession of political power 
to themselves, in a case where they could hardly remain neutral ; 
their subsequent interventions were, to a great degree, similar, 
except that the promises made, and the hopes held out, by those 
who subsequently wished to attain power by means of their aid, 
became ampler, though not less insincere. 

An encroaching minority among the oligarchy, in selecting 
expedients for the promotion of their views, would not be likely 
to forget that which had before been practised by the oligarchi-~ 
cal conspiracy against the king. The co-operation of the people, 
or at least of a considerable portion of the people, was necessary 
to them as an instrument of exaltation; and it of course became 
their interest to ingratiate themselves with the people by liber- 
ality and winning behaviour, but more particularly by interpos- 
ing to protect them in some measure against the abuses of the 
governing majority. 

There seems, indeed, to have been an ample field of abuses, 
and those, too; of the very worst and most intolerable kind, 
against which a protection of some sort was loudly demanded. 
The height of personal insult and violence towards the citizens, 
ascribed to the ancient oligarchical nobles, is such as to revolt 
altogether the decency and gentleness of modern manners. 
Illicit extortion and rapine, insulting treatment of young men, 
violations of women, are among the acts which Polybius enume- 
rates [vi. 8] as the usual characteristics of an established olig- 
archy ; and there are not wanting examples which strongly 
illustrate this assertion. Of the brutalities which the Grecian 
oligarchies permitted themselves to employ in gratification of 
their passions, specimens may be seen in the description of the 
Rhodian oligarchy given by Theopompus [ap. Athen. x. p. 444]; 
and in the detestable outrage committed by the Corinthian noble- 
man Archias, of the order of the Heracleide, towards a noble 
youth, the son of Melissus [Diodor. Fragm. lib. viii.], an enor- 
mity for which, flagrant as it was, no redress could be obtained, 
except that the aggressor was dismissed from Corinth in the 
honourable post of conductor of the colony which laid the first 
foundation of the mighty Syracuse. Outrages hardly less in- 
jurious are ascribed to several of the Grecian tyrants, as they 
are called, or self-raised arbitrary monarchs, by Aristotle [ Polit. 
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v.10]. Nor can rapacity and cruelty be carried further than 
we find to have been done by the Athenian oligarchy of Thirty, 
at the close of the Peloponnesian war, while the decadarchies, or 
oligarchies of Ten, established by Lysander at the same time in 
so many other Grecian states, appear to have been little, if at all 
better. When Xenophon, in extolling the good discipline at 
Sparta tells us, “that in other states the more powerful men 
will not even appear to stand in fear of the magistrates, but 
deem this ungentlemanlike,” [aveAcéOep0v Xenoph. Laced. Repub. 
ec. 8. compare this with Aristot. Polit. iv. 9. 5 Ed. Schn.] we 
can pretty well infer that justice in the oligarchical states existed 
only for the rich and against the poor; and that the prison in 
these cities was little else than the “ domicilium plebis,” as the 
bitter patrician sarcasm of Appius Claudius pronounced it to be 
at Rome.—Liv. iii. 57. 

But if this evidence be considered insufficient to establish 
the atrocities of ancient oligarchy, there remains yet one testi- 
mony to the point, of tremendous and indisputable force. This 
is the oath (apparently the senatorial oath) cited by Aristotle* 
as formally sworn among some of the ancient oligarchies, and 
of which these words are extracted by the philosopher—* J will 
be evil-minded towards the people, and will bring upon them by 
my counsel whatever mischief I can.” This formula is indeed 
most striking and instructive ; not so much from the sentiments 
contained in it, which are a mere plain statement of the constant 
interests and aim of any few persons invested with unrespon- 
sible power ; as from its savage and disdainful defiance of the 
public opinion. Before an oath like this can be pronounced in 
the face of day, all regard for good or evil report must be utterly 
extinct in the minds of the governing few, nor can there be any 
limit to their oppressions except the imminent apprehension of 
immediate physical resistance ; the hazard of which a Grecian 
oligarchy generally took care to lessen by disarming most of 
the population. 





* Aristot. Polit. v.9, p. 207 (Ed. Oxon). "Ey 38 rais damyapyiaus (ds 
Soxsiv Adyar) imwip rz Ohus res dAryapyinds, nal Tes Opxas ivavtivs H viv durdrx 
ris bAvyapyints. Nov wiv yap tv iviais durvect, Kai ta Snuw xaxoves Ecouai, 
nal Beredow 0, te av Exw xantyr. Xpn 03 xal dmorapPavey nai imoxpivecOa: 
rivavliov, imonucivoutves tv Toig Opxors T1, Odx adinnow Tov Shuov. ‘The re- 
mark with which the philosopher accompanies his citation of this oath— 
that the oligarchy ought to make pretence of the contrary disposition by 
signifying in their oaths, that they did not intend to injure the people, is 
hardly less pregnant with meaning than the oath itself. ‘* Let them mis- 
govern if they choose ; but let them at least employ some decent pretences 
to delude the people into a belief of the contrary :”’ such is the tenor of 
his suggestion. 
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If every day’s experience did not exhibit the irresistible force 
of the habit of submission among mankind, we might wonder 
that a government thus affected towards its subjects could be 
suffered to exist for a single month. It appears nevertheless, 
that their subversion almost always arose, not so much from 
resistance on the part of the peopie, as from dissentions among 
the leading men themselves. Such a state of misgovernment, 
however, afforded ample room for aspiring nobles to acquire 
popularity by appearing to act as protectors of those who were 
suffering under it. 

Of the two aristocratical parties thus formed, Mr. Mitford 
has denominated one, the party of the rich; the other, the 
party of the poor: appellations which, we are aware, are 
employed both by Plato and Aristotle, but which nevertheless 
seem to us to involve an important mistake. That party which 
Mr. Mitford calls “ the party of the poor,” ought more pro- 
perly to be called, the party of the remaining community minus 
the rich ; the party advocating, or affecting to advocate, the 
interests of those who were not rich, against the undue claims 
and ill usage of those who were. “ Rich and poor” do not 
bisect the community ; for there are a very large class of persons 
in every state to whom neither of these epithets can corrrectly 
be applied. “ Rich and not-rich” are the proper words to 
employ, if it be intended to include the whole community : 
but unfortunately the words not rich are unfit for general use, 
nor is there any other equivalent word in the language. We 
are the more anxious to unmask the fallacy contained in this 
classification of all the community into rich and poor, as we are 
satisfied that many most erroneous political reasonings are 
founded: upon it. Oligarchy, according to the definition of 
Aristotle, has place a the wealthy few possess the powers 
of government, and employ them for their own ends, not for 
the public good : democracy is when the poor many, possessing 
the powers of government, use them for their own interest, not 
for the public interest. [Po/it. iti. 5. Ed. Schn] The philo- 
sopher seems to imagine that if the wealthy, as a class, possess 
no distinct privileges, the power of government must neces- 
sarily be in the hands of the poor: and that the poor have an 
interest contrary to the public interest. Now the word poor is 
here employed in a double sense; signifying at one time the 
whole community excepting the rich; at another time, that 
portion of the community which is in a state of beggary and 
starvation. It is only in the latter sense that the poor can ever 
be said to have an interest distinct from the public interest : for 
the whole community excluding the rich, if this be meant by 
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the word poor, has obviously the same interest as the whole 
community including the rich. According to this latter sense, 
since not more than one man in a hundred can be called rich, 
ninety-nine hundredths of the community are poor: and the 
interest of ninety-nine hundredths of the community must 
always be the same as the interest of the whole community. 

But the ordinary meaning of the word poor undoubtedly is, 
beggars, or men just above. beggary; and so completely does 
Mr. Mitford adopt this signification, that he talks of the 

‘ sovereign beggars” of Athens. To say, therefore, that the 
sovereignty passes into the hands of the poor, when no political 
privileges are allowed to the rich, is as absurd as to say, that if 
the tall men in the community are not permitted to possess 
peculiar privileges, the government must necessarily be in the 
hands of the short men. Tall and short are words in the same 
relation to each other, as rich and poor. 

It is from this confusion of the meaning of the word poor, 
that the necessity, alleged in political reasonings, of a balance 
between conflicting interests, takes its rise. The rich have an 
interest distinct from the community : the poor are asserted to 
have an interest distinct from the community : consequently, in 
order to secure the interests of the community, you must pursue 
neither the interest of the rich, nor the interest of the poor, but 
a balance between the two. As an essential element. of this 
balance, the rich are to possess certain political powers, apart 
and as a class: if they do not, all political powers will be in the 
hands of the poor, the interest of the poor alone will be con- 
sulted, the rich will have no protection against injury, and the 
interest of the community will be neglected. The whole fallacy 
of this reasoning is at once seen, when the community, instead 
of being divided into rich and poor, are divided as they ought 
to be, into rich and not-rich: and when it is understood that 
the interest of the rich, as separate possessors of unresponsible 
power, is always at variance—the interest of those who are not 
rich always coincident—with that of the whole community. 

A whole series of revolutions had taken place in nearly all the 
Grecian states, from the original monarchy to an oligarchy, and 
from that again either to another oligarchy, or to an arbitrary 
monarchy, before democracies were ever resorted to [see Aristot. 
Polit. iii. 10, 7—8 Ed. Schn.]; a proof how little the bulk of 
the community coveted the possession of political privileges, 
before the exercise of them became a habit, since the misgovern- 
ing hands were so often changed without any attempt. to provide 
securities against misgovernment as a system. Revolutions 
ferminating in oligarchy or in monarchy appear to have greatly 
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outnumbered those which terminated in democracy : the latter, 
indeed, would have been comparatively very rare, had not the 
accidental preponderance of Athens so powerfully stimulated its 
diffusion throughout Greece. It was, like the other changes which 
the Grecian governments underwent, the result of peculiar inter- 
ests on the part of the oligarchical minority, who had employed 
the people as instruments of their own exaltation. Occasionally, 
this minority, though successful for the moment, were threat- 
ened with an extent of danger, from exiles and from foreign 
states, which they felt themselves too feeble to withstand; the 
only reinforcement to which they could have recourse was to be 
derived from the people ; and this compelled them to keep alive 
in the public mind a more durable interest in their cause, by 
some attempts towards improvement of the system. The want 
of resources on the part of Cleisthenes and his party, and the 
hazard to which they were exposed from the united forces of 
their domestic rival and of the Spartan king Cleomenes, were 
the immediate causes of the establishment of Athenian demo- 
cracy : had there been no apprehension from Spartan hostility, 
Clisthenes would probably have played the part of Pisistratus 
over again, and the subsequent course of Athenian history would 
have continued .to exhibit the same phenomena as its prior 
course—the manual violences of contending nobles, occasionally 
exchanged for the temporary sovereignty of one of them. 

We have not left ourselves space to enter into an analysis 
of the ancient democracies, interesting at least from the im- 
perfect attempts which they made to ensure the beneficent 
direction of the powers of government, as well as to break 
down the monopoly and counteract the sinister interests of the 
wealthy few; and eminently valuable from the development of 
individual talents which they occasioned. We are far from 
wishing to dissemble, or to lessen their defects ; but taking 
these defects at the utmost, and comparing the Grecian demo- 
cracies with any other form of government, either existing in 
ancient times, or projected by the ancient philosophers, we 
have no hesitation in pronouncing them decidedly and unques- 
tionably superior. That the securities which they provided for 
good government were lamentably deficient, we fully admit; but 
the oligarchies and monarchies afforded no securities at all, and 
aimed only at retaining the people under quiet subjection to 
bad government. It will, perhaps, be urged, that the people, in 
attempting to enforce these securities, committed so. many 
errors, as to injure themselves unintentionally more than the 
attainment of the securities could benefit them. But this is far 
from being the serious ground of objection taken by those who 
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disapprove of the democracies: Xenophon, Aristotle, and even 
Mr. Mitford himself, when analysed, quarrel with them, not 
because they missed their own end, but because they both aimed 
at, and to a certain degree attained, the happiness of the poor 
(i. e. of all the free citizens, minus the rich), to the prejudice of the 
separate interests of the rich. The tone of Xenophon, especially, 
in his treatise on the Athenian government, is open and explicit 
on this subject, to a degree which the necessity of talking of the 
public happiness as a desirable end does not allow to modern 
oligarchists. ‘ The people (according to this writer) knew very 
well what their own interest was; the arrangements of democracy 
were eminently conducive to it, and were indeed absolutely neces- 
sary, to protect the people from becoming slaves of the few. The 
metics and the slaves, too, were well protected, even better 
treated than they ought to be, ina democracy: for the people 
were sensible that the ill-usage of these classes of persons could 
not be tolerated, without leading to the ill-usage of the poorer 
citizens. But then the best men in the state (7. e. the wealthiest) 
—the men who in no state whatever were well disposed towards the 
people*—these men were robbed of their due pre-eminence, and 
subject to unjust exactions. Those who preferred the interest 
and comfort of the people, would approve of democracy, as the 
only system by which it could be secured ; those, on the other 
hand, who wished for good regulations, for the dominion of the 
best men in the state, and for the enslavement of the body of the 
people, would, of course, be the decided opponents of democracy.” 
Such are the sentiments and almost the precise language of 
Xenophon, in his treatise on the Athenian government. That 
which he sincerely intended as censure, is in reality the most 
forcible eulogy ; and we only repeat his words when we affirm 
that the Grecian democracies secured, to no small extent, the 
happiness of the people under them, while the Grecian olig- 
archies did not even aim atsecuring it. It can excite, therefore, 
no surprise, that the feelings of the subjects of an oligarchy 
should reach sometimes an intensity of hatred such as that 
which Xenophon ascribes to the Lacedeemonian Perieci against 
the Spartans. ‘“ Whenever there was any talk about the 
Spartans (observes Xenophon, in describing the conspiracy of 
Cinadon, Helen. iii. 3, 6. Ed. Schn.), none of the remaining 
inhabitants of Laconia could conceal that they would with 
pleasure eat them raw” (opév ioPiav avroév). 

* Xenoph. Republ. Athen. cap. iii. 10, Ed. Schn. ’Ev seuia yap isi 
wore Td BiArisoy tuvev TH Inuw, GAAL Td xomisoy by Exon OAM sivEY TH OnLw” 
of yap Su010 Tois dussors #dvos slot. This is almost a re-assertion of the 
sentiment above expressed in the oligarchical oath. 
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The enemies of democracy, both among ancient and modern 
writers, have spoken with mingled dislike and contempt of the 
popular pen and judicature ; and occasions may undoubt- 
edly be cited on which it has been induced to sanction acts of 
prodigious folly and atrocity. But cases of this sort were rare 
and extraordinary, and are by no means to be considered as 
indicating its usual dispositions ; for there is the utmost possible 
difference between an assembly summoned at some special and 
alarming crisis, and an assembly constantly and habitually 
convoked, and accustomed to the universal and unreserved 
discussion of all political topics. One particular assembly 
might pass absurd or injurious decrees, but a series of assem- 
blies would be very unlikely to confirm them; the lie of the 
moment would be shortly exposed, the temporary excitation 
would subside, and the y Mos to which. these had given birth 
would be viewed with the keenest shame and repentance. This 
disposition to acknowledge and correct prior errors has been 
turned into a fresh reproach against the people, under the name 
of fickleness or inconstancy : and even granting this to prove 
that the popular assembly could not be relied upon as the steady 
supporter of wisdom or justice, we infer still more conclusively 
that it could never be employed as the habitual instrument of 
folly or injustice. It had always the same interest as the com- 
munity on behalf of which it was deliberating ; it would always, 
therefore, have an interest against bad measures, and would 
never tolerate them, except when they could be made to carry 
the appearance of good ones; the cases, therefore, would be 
comparatively rare when it would sanction bad measures at all, 
supposing there were any individual in the assembly who knew 
how to advocate good ones. For where no person comes 
forward to lay before the assembly the right arguments, if an 
erroneous decision be adopted, this is hardly to be considered 
as an evidence of incapacity on the part of the assembly, but of 
general ignorance on the part of the community, rich and poor 
together. 

In spite, too, of all the turbulence which is ascribed to the 
Grecian democracies, they were of all the Grecian governments 
the most stable, and the least liable to forcible subversion. 
Aristotle has announced this distinctly and repeatedly, and he 
has assigned some reasons for it which well deserve to be 
noticed [see Politic. iv. 9.v.1,9.v. 6, 4. v.9, 21. Ed. Schneider]. 
“‘ Democracy (he observes) is more secure and less disturbed by 
intestine dissention than oligarchy. For there are two sources 
of intestine dissention in an oligarchy—that of the few among 
themselves, and that of the few against the people. In a de- 
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mocracy, there is but one, that of the people against the few ; 
for there never arises any dissention worth mentioning, of the 
people among themselves.” We cannot refrain from directing 
attention to the concluding remark, which, as it is eminently 
and almost universally true, so it also refutes the constant re- 
presentations of Mr. Mitford, that the dissentions in the Grecian 
states arose from the quarrelsome temper of the people. If the 
people, including men of every variety of fortune except the few 
richest men in the state, could live harmoniously together, why 
could they not extend the same harmony towards a few men 
one degree richer than the richest among themselves? The 
reason is plain—it was because these richest few could not be 
content to live with the community upon the same terms as the 
other members of the community lived ; because they uniformly 
aspired, by force or by fraud, to distinct privileges and powers 
as a class, which necessarily involved degradation and oppres- 
sion to the rest of the people. Resistance to these aggressions, 
on the part of the people, could hardly fail to come some time 
or another ; it came too slowly rather than too quickly ; but the 
misfortune was, that, even after successful resistance, neither the 

eople themselves, nor any philosopher or legislator for them, 
Sade how to erect institutions which should prevent the evil in 
future.* 

If Mr. Mitford’s representations, indeed, are to be believed, 
the rich men in a democracy underwent not merely the degree 
of restraint adequate to prevent them from injuring others, but 
a great deal more besides; the taxes were unduly thrown upon 
them ; they were exposed to unfounded accusation by a set of 
men called sycophants, who made accusation a trade, and who 
were peculiarly encouraged by the people ; and they were exiled, 
stripped of their property, and even put to death, by iniquitous 
sentences of the courts of justice. We maintain that this is 
in every respect the contrary of what actually happened. ‘The 
eisphora, or occasional assessment, was not thrown upon them 
in any greater degree than the superiority of their fortunes justly 
warranted ; and as for those burdens, including both personal 
service and pecuniary contributions, called J/iturgies, we 
are fully prepared to shew that these too, though carrying a 





* Aristot. Polit. iv. 10O—10, Ed. Schn. "E6/Auc: yxp of wivnles xai wr 
pstixovles Tay Tiyawy, aovxiav Exel, tay pan UBpiCn Tig aUTES, uNTE aPaiphlas 
pandiy Ths Acias. "AMAa Tero & podiov. Ov yap cael ovpPaives xaprivlas ehvas 
res watixovlas te woditevyatos. Again, ib. v. 7, 9. Ov yap &rws ayavan- 
Thaw eipyousvos TE ap acer Of WodAol, GAAw xi xaipsciy, tev Tg ia mpos Tois 
Dioss oxordlerw, ws Ev olwvlas ra xowa xACwlew THs apyorvlas* Tore 0 auPbrepa 
Aum, TO TE THY Tima Uh mETEXEY, Kas TO THY xépdwr. 
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semblance of peculiar pressure upon the rich, were yet more 
than .compensated by the influence and ascendancy, not to 
mention the opportunities for undue pecuniary gains, to which 
they conducted. They were, as Mr. Mitford himself acknow- 
ledges [Ch. xxi. s. 3. p. 59.], the constant key to all the highest 
offices of the state ; the malversations of those who filled these 
offices are not only admitted, but exaggerated, by him; yet, 
allowing as he does that a choregy or a trierarchy was thus so 
unduly and immoderately reimbursed, he can still consider these 
offices as hardships thrown by “ democratical despotism” upon 
the rich. We shall add, what he has not stated, but what 
nevertheless may be distinctly proved, that the competition 
among the rich almost uniformly was, for pre-eminence in these 
exhibitions ; not who should spend least, but who should spend 
most; a proof that they themselves regarded these offices with 
an eye very different from Mr. Mitford. 

As to the frequency of unjust accusation, which he so eter- 
nally imputes to the Athenian people, there is hardly one of his 
charges against them which admits of a more satisfactory refu- 
tation. Allowing, as we do, thatthe courts at Athens were se- 
riously defective as instruments of justice, and that they would, 
in occasional moments of prejudice, listen to unfounded accu- 
sation against some peculiar individual, we yet maintain that 
their llinie character and feelings were diametrically the 
reverse; that the path of accusation, so far from being encou- 
raged and facilitated, was obstructed to an improper degree 
even by the standing regulations, and moge-obstructed still by 
the popular odium toward it. — 

By the standing regulations of Athens, a fine of 1,000 drachms 
was imposed upon any accuser who, having brought forward 
what was called a public action (an indictment) against any in- 
dividual, did not obtain the suffrages of at least one fifth part 
of the numerous court before whom the cause was tried; the 
same accuser, too, was interdicted from ever afterwards —— 
forward any public action whatever, even for injuries sustain 
by himself. See Demosth. cont. Nicostrat.,p. 1246 Reiske]. This 
sum, reckoning the interest of money at twelve per cent per an- 
num, would be the total annual income of a man worth eighty 
mine, absolute opulence at Athens. Theslighitest hazard of suc 
a fine would at once exclude all the “ sovereign beggars” from the 
luxury of accusing in person, and would leave them only the 
inferior pleasure of hearing rich men accuse one another. Yet 
it is evident that many accusations, in which this fine was not 
merely apprehended but actually incurred, might be brought 
forward under a sincere persuasion, that they were well founded, 
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and could never be known to be otherwise until the witnesses on 
both sides were actually produced in court and confronted. Are 
these, we ask, the regulations of a people eager to stir up and 
multiply accusations, true or false? Had we no other proof 
whatever, we should venture to pronounce the contrary. 

But the proof respecting the dispositions of the Athenian 
courts of justice, and of the Athenian public in general, towards 
accusers, is still fuller and more conclusive. It would indeed 
have been a singular case in the history of society had the pub- 
lic opinion at Athens been favourably disposed towards this 
class of men. There is nothing which experience throughout 
every country more uniformly attests, than the dislike borne to- 
wards all who are active in enforcing the penalties of the law. 
An ordinary man shudders at the sight of the executioner; he 
looks with detestation on an informer ; and he hates even any 
one who prosecutes, unless the prosecution has been commenced 
on account of some serious special injury. These feelings may 
be still seen working with their full intensity in England, where 
there is no public prosecutor ; in better administered countries, 
they are recognised and guarded against, by the appointment of 
such an officer, who takes upon himself the responsibility of 
performing a duty, which, from its difficulty, its risks, and its 
unpopularity, would be perpetually evaded by individuals. 

All the inferences, which analogy would have led us to draw 
from the feelings prevalent in other nations, are confirmed when 
we come to consult the Attic orators. Had the fact been as Mr. 
Mitford represents, the function of accusing, and the character 
of an accuser, ought to be represented as honourable and accept- 
able to the Athenian courts of justice; the name Sycophant, 
instead of carrying with it an intolerable stigma, should have 
been a fencers ec, beso to him who bore it; and individuals 
would have boasted of the number of persons whom they had 
accused, as of so many services rendered to the people. But 
what are the indications really derivable from the orators? In 
most of the accusatory orations, the speaker seldom ventures to 
approach his subject without a previous apology for the invi- 
chous task which he is about to undertake; he takes the utmost 
pains to persuade his judges, that it is most repugnant to his 
general feelings, and that peculiar circumstances have alone 
forced it upon him in the existing case ; nor does he ever omit 
to state, if it can be done with any semblance of probability, 
that he has hitherto kept perfectly clear of the courts of justice, 
and that he is altogether unpractised and ignorant of the modes 
of addressing them. It is not merely the imputation of syco~- 
phancy, of wrongful or frivolous accusation, that he desires to 
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avoid ; he is hardly less anxious to preserve himself from being 
esteemed a busy-body, a troublesome and litigious person, who 
meddles with what does not belong to him;* and hence his 
eagerness to make out some reason exclusively applying to the 
cause under trial, even that of a private quarrel against the 





* Aristophanes, even when intending to bring down the greatest odium 
upon a sycophant, by no means thinks it necessary to represent him as ac- 
cusing falsely [see Acharn. 827, 920]. And the dialogue, in the Plutus of 
the same author, between Chremylus and the Sycophant, rests the odium 
heaped upon the latter on the ground of his bringing forward accusations 
which it was not his business to bring forward, and in which he had no 
special concern. [Compare Menand. ap. Stobeum p.276.] This dialogue 
appears to us so strongly illustrative of Athenian feelings on the subject 
of accusations, that we shall translate a few lines of it. The god Plutus, 
newly-restored to sight, is engaged in making a juster distribution of 
wealth among mankind ; among others, he takes away the property of the 
sycophant, who comes upon the stage and bitterly laments his impoverish- 
ment. Chremylus first asks him whether he had been a hushandman, a 
merchant, or an artisan, and having -received answers in the negative, he 
continues, ‘‘ How then, or whence, have you got your living, having no 
occupation. Syco. 1am inspector of the affairs of the city, and of all private 
affairs besides. Chrem. You? upon what grounds do Fe take this upon 
you? Syco. Itis my pleasure todo so. Chrem. And how then can you 
pretend to be a good man, you thief, if you thus expose yourself to enmi- 
ties without any obligation to do so? Syco. Is there not an obligation, 
you stupid fellow, to benefit my city as much asI can? Chrem. Is busy 
and troublesome behaviour a benefit to the city? Syco. To aid the estab- 
lished laws, and not to permit offences against them, is a benefit. Chrem. 
And does not the city dence constitute and empower judges for the ex- 
press purpose of doing this? Syco. But who is to be the accuser? Chrem. 
Any one who chooses. Syco. Well, and I am the person who chooses ; se- 
that the affairs of the city thusdevolve upon me. Chrem. Aye, by Jupiter, 
and a miserable agent the city has. But would not you really consent to 
be quiet, and to live unoccupied ? a What you talk of is the life of a 
sheep, to have no occupation at all for one’s time. Chrem. You will not 
change your disposition then? Syco. Not, if you offered me the god Plutus 
himself.’’—Plut. 906. 

Chremylus and Carion then proceed to strip the sycophant, to dress him 
in the rags which the just man (newly enriched by the restored Plutus) has 
thrown off, and turn him out in spite of his bitter complaints, he having no 
witnesses to produce before the court of justice in attestation of this in- 
jurious treatment. In retiring he threatens to accuse the god Plutus of at- 
tempts to subvert the democracy — ; while the just man, whose cast- 
off rags he has got, calls after him and says, “‘ Now you have got m 
panoply, you may go to the public bath, and stand there to warm yourself 
as I have been used to do hitherto. Oh (says, Chremylus) the bath-keeper 
will seize hold of him by the tenderest part of the body (rw» opyimsdwv) and 
drag him out.of doors again; fer he will know the cut of the wretch at 
first sight (idav yap avlov, yracelas “Ors es’ ixelvs TS wonpt xdppalos—I57) 
The last observation is a curious evidence of the intense hatred and con- 
tempt which was produced in an ordinary Athenian by the sight of syco- 
phancy and poverty united in the same person ; though these are the exact 
attributes which, if Mr. Mitford’s description be the true one, would have 
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accused, as having now determined him to come forward. As 
one specimen, amongst many, of the apne dislike borne by the 
Athenian judges to an accuser, we refer to the oration of Demos- 
thenes against Nicostratus [p. 1246, R.], the preamble of which, 
we think, indicates a feeling against informers almost as violent 
as that which now prevails in England. 

We have there a laboured apology for the mere act of appear- 
ing to give information respecting the property of a convicted 
criminal who had not yet paid his fine ; and the party informing 
thinks it necessary not only to assign strict and peculiar reason 
for his being found in this odious and hazardous character, but 
even to soften down the dislike of his judges by waving his title 
to a reward which the laws had distinctly offered. The preamble 
to the orations against Theocrines [p. 1322, Reiske], and against 
Timocrates [p. 701, Reiske] are equally instructive indications of 
the same dislike; the accuser carefully explaining why he has 
thus stepped out of the moderation and privacy of his ordinary 
life, to assume the invidious function of invoking penalties on 
the head of a fellow-citizen. There is hardly a single accusatory 
speech in which these apologies do not occupy a greater or less 
space. On the other hand, the speaker for Phormion [ Demosth. 
P: 960 Reiske] enumerates several public prosecutions which 

ad been undertaken by his opponent Apollodorus, as acts of a 
meddlesome sycophant; and as the direct opposite of that 
harmless, unobtrusive, and patient disposition which a party 
pleading represents himself so often to possess [axaxoc, ampaynov 
—see Demosth. cont. Everg. et Mnes. p.1153, 1164, cont. Phanipp. 
p- 1042, cont. Conon, p. 1264.] Atschines begins his oration 
against Timarchus by assuring his judges that “ he had never 
before either prosecuted, or troubled at the public examinations 
(2.e. of the behaviour of magistrates after their term of office 
was expired) any citizen whatever, but had always in both these 
respects carried himself like a moderate man” (pérpiov guavrov 
mapecxnkwc); nor could any thing but the combination of 
notorious public delinquency with personal wrongs committed 





been the first of all recommendations to Athenian favour. The whole 
scene oe strikingly the Athenian disposition towards accusers in 
eneral. 
. Crito when attempting to persuade the condemned Socrates to escape 
from prison by the aid which had been provided for him, talks of the 
cuxodavra:, Who, when the prisoner had escaped, would bring those who 
had assisted him into trouble. Crito talks of them, too, with contempt, as 
men whom asmall sum of money would get rid of [Plato, Crito. c. 4]. This 
again proves that not merely the man who brought a false or frivolous 
accusation, but the man who brought a very just and legitimate one, was 
branded with the odium of sycophancy. 
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against himself by Timarchus, have instigated him to the accu- 
sation which he is about to urge. The orator Lycurgus [cont. 
Leocrat. Tom. iv., p. 138, Reiske] after .noticing the prejudice 
against prosecutors, and complaining that a man who braved 
private enmity for the sake of the public, was deemed not a 
patriot, but a meddler (8 giAdmwodww adAad grompayyova), proceeds 
to deprecate these sentiments, and reminds the judges that 
both they and the laws themselves must be impotent if accusers 
were deterred from co-operating with them. 

Now declarations like these, so perpetually in the mouths of 
accusers, would have been altogether misplaced and absurd, if 
the popular sentiment at Athens had been disposed to favour 
and encourage accusation, or had even been so much as just 
and impartial towards it. The only appearance of evidence, 
which Mr. Mitford can produce in support of the contrary, is 
derived from speeches composed by the orators for defendants, 
who, of course, insist upon the frequency of unfounded accu- 
sations, in order to make the court believe that their own case 
is among the number. We also could produce just as — 

uy 


passages out of the speeches delivered by accusers, in whic 


complaint is made of the lenity of the courts, and of the 
difficulty of procuring reception even for a well attested charge. 
But we should not deem such evidence worth attending to. 

Mr. Mitford has informed us, besides, that these unfounded 
accusations pressed with peculiar injustice upon the rich, We 
deny this also, as well as the rest of his assertions. Of all the 
defects of the Athenian judicial system, there was none which 
did not inflict upon the poor an infinitely greater amount of 
evil than it inflicted upon the rich. What, indeed, is the 
reproach which Mr. Mitford himself advances against the 
system? “ At Athens (he says) equally, protection for iniquity 
might, and justice must, be bought.” [Ch. xxi.s. 1. p. 28.] If 
justice must be bought, those who could not buy it never got it : if 
protection for iniquity might be bought, those who could afford 
to buy it might commit iniquity whenever they pleased. It 
thus appears from Mr. Mitford’s own statement, that there 
was no justice at Athens for the poor=—-no justice against the 
rich. Yet this is the historian who 1s perpetually commiserating 
the rich men at Athens, despoiled and trampled upon, as he 
alleges, by the “ sovereign beggars.”* 





* In Ch. xxi s. 1. p 30. Mr. Mitford has the following remarks— 
** Hence, indeed, some small mixture of aristocracy remained in the 
Athenian government. Wealth was the allowed key to office and influence: 
birth and great connections were not without weight: commands in the 
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We need not, however, have recourse to any authority beyond 
that of the orators, in order to prove that wealth and family 
were among the most powerful of all recommendations before 
the courts of justice at Athens. The oration of Demosthenes 
against Meidias, and of Andocides against Alcibiades, speak 
volumes as to the difficulty of obtaining justice against a rich 
man, as well as on the undue means which the rich could 
employ for the ruin of the poor. Nothing can be more frequent, 
as indicated in the orators, than the appearance of wealthy and 
high-born friends in court, in order to beg off any criminal for 
whom they were interested ; nor is there any plea so constantly 
resorted to by defendants, as the enumeration of the expensive 
services, choregies and trierarchies, performed by themselves or 
by their families. These were aids always at the command of 
the rich ; never at the command of the poor. Even the demand 
for eloquence, and the impatience of tedious or inelegant 
expression, which are uniformly ascribed to the Athenian courts, 
must have greatly obstructed the access of poor men, who were 
of course deficient in these respects: while a rich man could at 
least purchase a ready-written speech, and was sure to possess a 
more graceful manner and delivery. Mr. Mitford has cited the 
accusation against Andocides, as a specimen of the judicial 
persecution which he alleges the rich to have undergone. But 
who was the accuser of Andocides? Callias, a man of still 
wealthier and nobler family than himself. This case, instead of 
affording an illustration of the oppression which a rich man 
might suffer, affords an illustration far more striking of the 
oppression which a rich man might inflict. Had Andocides 
been a poor man, in whose favour no trierarchies, no liturgies, 
no family honours, no connections with foreign potentates, 
could be appealed to, would not his ruin by the machinations of 
Callias have been a matter 6f certainty, instead of a matter of 
doubt? On the other hand, if the accuser of Andocides had 
been a poor man in this situation, would he have dared to do, 
or could he have done, half of what the wealthy Callias did to 
ruin his antagonist ? 

Such is the true picture of the Athenian courts of justice : 





army and navy were seldom given but to men of birth, education, and 
considerable connections.” 

This is what Mr. Mitford writes in p. 30: let us see what he writes in 
p- 31. ‘It was as dangerous to be rich under the Athenian democracy, 
as under the Turkish despotism : the same subterfuges were used to conceal 
wealth ; the same bribery and flattery to preserve it.” 

We need not point out the prodigious inconsistency of these two 
passages : but it is curious to see what Mr. Mitford calls “‘ a small mixture 
of aristocracy.’ 
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defective constantly in favour of the rich—sometimes against 
this or that individual rich man—but uniformly defective as 
respects protection to the poor. We have shown how little Mr. 
Mitford has understood the judicial system of democracy : we 
shall next produce an example to show how little he under- 
stands the demaannty in other respects. 

We can hardly notice one more strongly to the point than 
what is contained in his account of the Sicilian transactions, 
after the extinction of the dynasty of Gelon’s family at Syracuse, 
the restitution of the exiles whom they had expelled, and the 
expulsion of the fresh citizens whom they had introduced and 
presented with lands. “ Every where, [t. e. throughout Sicily, 
says Mr. Mitford, Ch. xviii. s. 1. p. 9.], that favourite measure 
of democracy, the equal division of all the lands of the state, 
was resolved upon.” Now, in the first place, to look only at 
this particular case; an equa] division of lands, so far hens 
having been resolved upon in all the Sicilian cities, is not 
mentioned to have been resolved upon even in a single one of 
them [compare Diodor. xi. 72,-76, 86.]. _In the next place, 
it is so far wend being true that this was the favourite measure 
of democracy, that we hardly recollect a single instance (new 
colonies alone excepted) where any Grecian democracy ever 
carried such a measure into effect. Mr. Mitford has, indeed, 
informed us a few pages afterwards [S. 2. p. 23.], that “ the 
poor in Leontini were warm in project for a fresh and equal 
partition” of the lands ; but Thucydides, Mr. Mitford’s authority 
on this occasion, says only—“ The Leontines enrolled many 
fresh citizens, and the people were thinking of re-dividing the 
land—(6 Sijpoce riv yiv erevdn avadacacOa. Thucyd. v. 4.) 
To re-divide the land, on occasion of the admission of fresh 
citizens, is very far from implying an equal division of the land : 
it may much more reasonably be understood to mean only the 
abstraction of a certain portion from each existing property, in 
order to provide for the new-comers : a measure which might 
in this particular case, for aught we know to the contrary, have 
been prudent and desirable. But even this re-division (avadac- 
poc) of landed property was not merely not the favourite 
measure of democracy —it was one of the most abhorrent of all 
measures to democracy ; and we pronounce it to have been such 
on evidence which cannot be disputed. 

The formal oath, annually taken by the Heliaste, or the 
6000 citizens who qualified every year to serve as judges in 
the court called Helizea at Athens, commences as follows: “ I 
will give my vote according to the laws, and according to the 
decrees of the Athenian people, and of the senate of five 
x 2 
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hundred. I will not give my vote for the establishment either 
of a sovereign prince or of an oligarchy; nor will I yield 
obedience if any one shall either subvert the Athenian demo- 
cracy, or shall speak, or put any question to the vote, contrary 
to the above-mentioned decrees. will not sanction the abolt- 
tion of private debts, nor the re-division of the land and houses of 
the Athenians (88 rev ypeov tov idiwv amoKorac, 88% ync 
avadacpor tic "AOnvulwv 80 oixi@yv): I will not bring back the 
exiles, nor those who have been condemned to death, nor will 
I banish any resident citizens contrary to the existing laws, or 
to the decrees of the Athenian people and senate. I will 
neither do this myself, nor will I suffer any one else to do it.” 
The rest of this most characteristic oath, which want of 
room alone prevents us from citing at length, may be seen in 
Demosth. cont. Timocrat. p. 746. Reiske. 

We here see this re-division of the lands of the state placed 
in immediate contact, comprehended in the same abnegatory 
formula, and renounced under the same _ self-imprecated 
penalties, with the extinction of democracy and the establish- 
ment of monarchy or oligarchy. Can there be a stronger 
evidence of the intense abhorrence with which this measure was 
regarded by the Athenian democracy? Can there be a stronger 
evidence of the imperfect insight which Mr. Mitford’s work 
affords into the ancient governments? There cannot assuredly 
be a stronger, but there is one equally strong: that he has paid 
no attention to the oligarchical oath which we cited above out 
of Aristotle. As far as we recollect, neither of the two oaths 
are once produced in his history : though he has produced and 
commented at length upon the Athenian oath respecting tyran- 
nicide, which he imagined might be turned to the disgrace of 
the democracy. 

Thus far respecting the degree in which Mr. Mitford possesses 
the higher mental qualities required for exhibiting a full view 
of the phenomena of society among the memorable states whose 
history he had undertaken. We have shewn that he has not 
even attempted this task in that systematic manner which can 
alone perform it completely and satisfactorily ; and that even 
his incidental remarks furnish but little instruction towards it, 
from the partial and prejudiced views by which they are usually 
dictated. We have now to consider Mr. Mitford as a reporter 
of facts—a character in which his merits have been loudly 
extolled by those who partake, and admitted even by many who 
disapprove, of the political bias manifested in his work. 

The grounds upon which most of his readers have contracted 
this favourable impression are, we believe, that they observe 
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him to have rejected and discredited many tales which had been 
recorded as true by his predecessors. It is very true that he 
has frequently done this; sometimes with great judgment and 
acuteness. It is also true, that he has distinguished between 
his various authorities, in many cases, more accurately than 
had been usual w.th former historians of Greece. These are no 
ordinary merits; and these are sure to strike the eye of every 
reader of Mr. Mitford, since the evidence of them is to be found 
in his own statements. But there are few readers of his history, 
or of any other history, who will go through the trouble of 
examining even the references of the historian himself; and still 
fewer who will submit to the infinitely greater trouble of wading 
through the whole mass of original matter which he has not 
referred to—a degree of trouble, indeed, equal to that which 
would be necessary for writing the history over again. Yet 
without doing this, or nearly this, no adequate idea can be 
formed of the fidelity or research of an historian. Who, for 
example, could have appreciated with any thing approaching to 
correctness, the misrepresentations of Mr. Hume respecting the 
history of Charles Ist, until the authorities had been re-examined, 
and the history re-written, by the valuable labours of Mr. 
Brodie? 

We think that any one who has compared Mr. Mitford, not 
only with the authorities which he has consulted, but with the 
whole mass of matter which he ought to have consulted, will be 
far from deeming him either a full, an accurate, or a skilful 
reporter of facts. He has indeed done wisely to treat contem- 
poraneous evidence, wherever it can be obtained, as entitled to 
greater attention than non-contemporaneous ; but he has carried 
this, in our opinion, to an injudicious excess, and has evinced a 
much greater contempt for the latter than it deserves. He has 
frequently disdained even to notice Diodorus and Plutarch. 
Those writers are entitled to credit, not on their own account, 
but on account of the authors whom they have copied: if the 
authors so copied are contemporaneous and trustworthy, the 
evidence of the copyist will approach to the value of a contem- 
poranecus statement, whether he himself lived one century or 
five centuries after the facts. Such a copyist is not to be 
treated like one who writes from oral report, where vicinity to 
the facts is essential to credibility. Thus, Niebuhr has with 
great justice extracted much information respecting the early 
—— changes in the Roman republic from the Byzantine 

istorian Zonaras, who epitomized and even copied in part the 
lost history of Dion Cassius. 
In order to appreciate the degree of credit due to Diodorus 
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and Plutarch, it was incumbent on Mr. Mitford to have searched 
out with care the authorities inspected and copied by these 
writers at each particular period; to have undertaken an inves- 
tigation similar to that which has been performed by Professor 
Heeren for Plutarch and Justin, and by Heyne for Diodorus. 
Mr. Mitford has made occasional remarks tending to such an 
investigation, but we are far from considering that he has per- 
formed it in so complete a manner as to entitle him to the credit 
of having turned to the best account the scanty materials of 
Grecian history. 

But even if we grant that the non-contemporaneous authors 
were not worth all this scrutiny, it was assuredly Mr. Mitford’s 
duty to have collected together all the contemporaneous evidence 
which can possibly be found. There are several authors, con- 
temporary or nearly contemporary, with the last century of Mr. 
Mitford’s history, whose entire works are lost, but of whom frag- 
ments remain cited or referred to in the pages of other authors. 
Not to descend below the reign of Alexander, there are Ephorus, 
Philistus, and Theopompus, historians of considerable - credit 
and respectability, of whose works several scattered fragments 
have been preserved to us. To entitle himself to the praise of 
due research in treating the history of Greece, Mr. Mitford 
ought to have brought together all these fragments to illustrate 
the parts of Grecian history to which they respectively apply. 
But this is what he has but very rarely done. We shall mention 
one instance of his omission in this respect, which is all that our 
space admits of. Mr. Mitford has censured, with his usual 
bitterness, the Syracusan democracy for killing the Athenian 
generals Nicias and Demosthenes after their final defeat and 
capture. Thucydides states, that Demosthenes surrendered 
under an agreement, which was violated when he was killed ; 
and this violation of the agreement is one of the grounds of Mr. 
Mitford’s hard language against the Syracusans. But Philistus, 
in a citation preserved by Pausanias,* declared expressly that 
no agreement had been made, either with Nicias or Demosthenes, 
and that those two generals had both been made prisoners with- 
out any stipulation at all; and Philistus, on this occasion, is 
better authority even than Thucydides. Yet Mr, Mitford has 
taken no notice of this passage, though Philistus is an author 
whose partialities would have coincided with his own, and whose 


loss he often and deservedly laments. If Mr. Mitford has been 
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thus neglectful of the remains of a lost historian whose dispo- 
sitions he approves, we cannot expect that he should have been 
more diligent in tracing out the fragments of Ephorus and Theo- 
pompus ; and we think, in pte that he has seldom looked 
beyond the notes of the commentators on Thucydides or Dio- 
dorus in search of them. 

But these are not all the charges which we have to prefer 
against him as a reporter of facts. We think that he has suf- 
fered those political biases, which have dictated his general 
reflections, to pervert and discolour his narrative of facts to an 
inexcusable degree. He contracts the strongest individual par- 
tialities; and according as these lead, he is credulous or mis- 
trustful—he exaggerates or he qualifies—he expands or he cuts 
down the documents on which he has to proceed. With regard 
to the bright side of almost every king whom he has to describe, 
Mr. Mitford is more than credulous; for a credulous man 
believes all that he is told: Mr.- Mitford believes more than he 
is told: with regard to the dark side of the same individuals, 
his habits of estimating evidence are precisely in the opposite 
extreme. In treating of the democracies or of the democratical 
leaders his statements are not less partial and exaggerated. 

Perhaps there never was any history which admitted to so 

teat'an extent the manifestation of partialities as the Grecian. 

he scantiness of the original documents makes it necessary 
for the historian to draw extensive inferences from single facts, 
and to supply the connécting links of various facts from his own 
conjectures ; it creates, too, a strong temptation to increase the 
interest of his narrative by stating as certain that which is 
doubtful, or at best only probable. From the habit of dealing 
with this scanty stock of materials, Mr. Mitford has contracted 
a sort of inability in many cases to distinguish between his own 
conjectures and the facts related by his authorities; and he 
frames a continuous narrative indiscriminately out of both, with 
very imperfect warning to the reader of the transition from the 
one to the other. 

To exhibit the full grounds for thus denying to Mr. Mitford 
the praise of a good reporter of facts, it would be necessary to 
compose a commentary on his whole history ; or, which would 
demand little more labour, to write the history over again. All 
that can be done within the limits of a review is, to select a 
portion of his history as a specimen of the rest, and to show 
that it has been executed in such a manner as to warrant the 
general criticisms passed on the whole. This is the best which 
can be done; but it is evident that, however flagrant and nume- 
rous may be the inaccuracies of an historian, such a partial 
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exposure will convey but a very faint idea of them, since every 
single fact in history is in itself unimportant, and a few mis- 
representations, where they must necessarily be exhibited by 
themselves, are apt to appear of trifling moment also. But it 
is only by pointing out a few mistakes that we can offer evidence 
of the existence of a larger number; and we must, therefore, 
solicit our readers to follow us through the tiresome task, which 
we shall render as brief as possible, of dissecting a portion of 
Mr. Mitford’s history in detail. 

We shall select, as a specimen of Mr. Mitford’s mode of 
writing history, the representation which he gives of those 
transactions on the Macedonian and Thracian coasts, wherein 
the hostile interests of Philip of Macedon and of the Athenians 
first displayed themselves. 

All that chain of maritime dependencies, by which Athens 
had been enabled to sustain the exhausting efforts of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, had been wrested from her by the concludin 
defeat at Egospotami, the consequences of which had wal 
nigh terminated for ever her brilliant name and prospects. 
During the thirty years, however, which succeeded that severe 
calamity, she had again raised herself, by a combination of for- 
tunate circumstances and dexterous policy, to a station of con- 
siderable power and importance. Towards the close of this 
period, about five years preceding the battle of Leuctra, many 
of the maritime states, disgusted with the oppressive sway of 
the Spartans, had found it advantageous to renew their alliance 
with their ancient sovereign state; not indeed upon the prior 
terms of dependence, which Athens had so ee abused, 
but upon conditions apparently more equitable and promising. 
A congress was to be assembled at Athens, composed of deputies 
from all the allied states, each of which, whether large or small, 
was to possess one vote in determining the general measures of the 
alliance. Aboveseventy different states, among which were Chios, 
Mitylene, Rhodes and Byzantium, and several of the maritime 
Grecian towns in Thrace, had become members of this confede- 
racy prior to the battle of Leuctra in the year 371 B. C. 

bout a year after this battle, Amyntas king of Macedonia, 
father of the enterprising and ambitious Philip, closed a dis- 
turbed reign of twenty-four years. He had at one time lost 
nearly the whole of his kingdom, by hostilities against Thessal 
[see Demosthen. cont. Aristocrat. p.657 Reiske] and by the still 
more terrible aggressions of the Illyrians on his western border, 
whom he had been under the necessity of bribing off by pecu- 
niary payments. The invasions of these barbarians, too, had not 
only disabled him from maintaining ascendancy over his coast 
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towns and preventing their junction with the confederacy of 
Olynthus, but had also compelled him to surrender a consider- 
able portion of territory to that powerful republic; probably 
with the view of purchasing its aid against still more destructive 
enemies. Fortunately for Amyntas, however, the growth of 
the Olynthian confederacy attracted the jealous eye of Lace- 
demon, who, at that time in the plenitude of her power, lent 
her irresistible aid to Macedonia and to the towns at variance 
with Olynthus, and reduced the latter to the condition of a sub- 
ject ally of Sparta, about five years before the battle of Leuctra. 

owards the close of his reign, therefore, Amyntas seems to 
have regained much of what he had before lost; but the entire 
want of evidence prevents us from affirming, what Mr. Mitford 
has told his readers without any evidence, that “on the disso- 
lution of the Olynthian confederacy, the Macedonian govern- 
ment recovered all its towns.”—Vol. vii. chap. xxxiv. sect. 2. 

. 300. 
. Amyntas on his death left three sons, Alexander, Perdiccas, 
and Philip ; the two latter still youths. ‘ The youthful Alex- 
ander (says Mr. Mitford, p. 308), soon after his return from 
Thessaly, was assassinated. Concerning the conspiracy which 
produced this catastrophe, our only trustworthy information, 
incidentally given by Demosthenes, amounts to no more than 
that a citizen of Pydna was principal in it. That either of the 
pretending princes (7. e. Pausanias or Argeeus) was implicated 
in its guilt is not said, but both were at the time preparing to 
prosecute their claims to the throne.” We do not know what 
Mr. Mitford- means by “ trustworthy information ;” but 
Diodorus [xv. 71] in the very passage which Mr. Mitford has 
himself referred to in his margin, expressly ascribes the assassi- 
nation of Alexander to Ptolemy Alorites (orof the town of Alorus) * 
and Atheneus [xiv. p. 629] mentions the same fact, citing for it 
the Macedonica of a lost author named Marsyas. Mr. Mitford 
has himself in a subsequent note [p. 312] noticed the crime 
ascribed by Diodorus to Ptolemy of Alorus, and has attempted 
to discredit it on the very slight ground that it is not alluded to 
in the orators ; but if the distinct assertions of Diodorus, where 
he might have borrowed them+ and probably did borrow them 
from the contemporary historian Theopompus, where there is 
neither inconsistency nor improbability in them, and where 





* Strabo mentions the town of Alorus, seventy stadia from Methone.— 
Excerpta ex Lib. vii. p. 330. Mr. Mitford seems to speak of the cogno- 
men Alorites, as if he was not aware of its meaning. 

+ Heyne [Commentatio 3tia de Fontibus Diodori] and Wesseling [ad 
Diodor. xvi. 3] are both of opinion that in describing the transactions re- 
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they are confirmed by a citation in Athenseus, are to be dis- 
missed upon such grounds as this, the greater part of what 
we now call Grecian history ought assuredly to be rejected and 
expunged. Ptolemy of Alorus is called by Diodorus brother of 
the prince whom he slew, and is said to have succeeded to his 
throne ; by the orator Aischines he is called only regent ; but 
in that character, after the competitor, Pausanias, had been ex- 
pelled by the assistance of Iphicrates, he succeeded to the 
direction of affairs and maintained the station three years. 
Ptolemy, too, is stated by Diodorus to have been assassinated 
by Perdiccas, who mounted the throne at his decease ; and this 
statement is again called in question by Mr, Mitford on the 
same ground as the former; being also, like the former, men- 
tioned only in a note. We can only say that we do not believe 
there is a single chapter in Mr. Mitlord’s work, which cannot be 
shewn to. contain facts stated on far less authority than these 
two crimes. We cannot refrain from adverting to two other 
cases of assassination of Macedonian monarchs expressly men- 
tioned by Diodorus. Orestes, the infant son of Archelaus, was 
murdered by the regent Zropus, who held the government of 
the state for four years; Pausanias, successor of AZropus, was 
assassinated by that Amyntas whose reign of twenty-four years 
we have just noticed [Diod. xiv. 37, 89]. Mr. Mitford of course 
tells us on these occasions—‘ Eropus accused, by report, of his 
murder (that of Orestes) ascended the throne”—* Pausanias, 
after a precarious reign of scarcely a year, was assassinated. 
Report of the party adverse to Amyntas would of course impute 
to him participation at least in the crime. All that seems ascer- 
tained is, that, in consequence of it, he became king of Mace- 
donia” [p. 295, 296]. This is a specimen of the manner in 
which Mr. Mitford deals with evidence ; distinct acts imputed 
by the historian are dismissed as reports of the adverse faction, 
though there is not only no presumption against the statement 
but every presumption in its favour. An infant king is assas- 
sinated; the regent mounts the throne ; can there be a stronger 
case of tyme some that the latter was the author of it? 
We could have almost ventured to. impute it to him upon mere 
suspicion, even if the fact had not been distinctly mentioned by 
the historian. It is in the same arbitrary manner that Mr. 
Mitford discredits the nefarious conduct of Archelaus himself 





lating to Philip of Macedon, Diodorus had selected Theopompus as his 
chief guide. 

Though the immediate subject of that historical work of '[Theopompus was 
the reign of Philip, yet he had not left the prior kings of Macedonia unno- 
ticed, see a Fragment of Diod. Lib. vii. 
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towards his uncle, his brother, and his cousin, all of whom he is 
pm a to have put to death; though these facts are stated 
explicitly and circumstantially by Plato [Gorgias. p. 471]. 
Archelaus, too, was cut off by a conspiracy of which Aristotle 
distinctly names both the authors and the causes, though 
Diodorus ascribes his death to a blow unintentionally inflicted 
by the favourite Craterus whom Aristotle specifies as one of the 
prime conspirators. Plato also asserts that the favourite of 
Archelaus, after having killed that monarch, attempted to possess 
himself of the throne, but could only hold it for three or four 
days [compare Aristot. Polit. v. 8, 11, 13 Ed. Schneid. Plato, 
Alcibiad. iu. p. 141. Diodor. xiv. 37]. Another Macedonian 
prince named Amyntas the Little, is, besides, affirmed by Aris- 
totle to have been assassinated by Derdas [Pol. v. 8, 10]. 
These repeated assassinations indicate pretty clearly what was 
the state of society under the Macedonian government, in = 
of the extravagant and unauthorised encomiums which Mr. 
Mitford bestows upon it: In this “ well-administered free go- 
vernment”—this “ last relic of the patriarchal constitution, the 
balanced monarchy of the heroic ages”—six of the kings from 
Archelaus to Philip, perished by assassination, mostly i 
trated by their successors. It would be great injustice to Philip 
not to admit his superiority to his ancestors; but our readers 
will recollect that his education had been received in a Grecian 
republic, and from Grecian philosophers. ‘ That Philip’s 
education” (says Mr. Mitford, p. 320.) “whether received at 
Thebes, at Athens, or elsewhere, was completely Grecian, and 
excellent, is unquestionable.” We leave to Mr. Mitford the 
task of reconciling this with his comparative view of Grecian 
and Macedonian society. 

After a reign of five years, Perdiccas was defeated and slain 
in battle against a body of Illyrian invaders, and the reign of 
Philip commenced, under circumstances eminently trying and 
calamitous. The victorious Illyrians were in occupation of his 
country; the Pzonians were menacing invasion; Pausanias, 
one competitor for his throne, was preparing to make good his 
claims by Thracian support, and Argus, another competitor, 
by the help of an Athenian armament under Mantias. 

By great exertion and ability, Philip extricated himself from 
his difficult situation. Having defeated the Athenian troops 
who had marched to restore Rogues, he reduced them to a 
capitulation, by which they agreed to deliver into his hands 
the Macedonian exiles whom they had brought with them, and to 
retire. It was of the utmost importance to re at this time 
to conciliate the favour of Athens, and he accordingly treated 
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his Athenian prisoners with peculiar courtesy and kindness. 
As a still further step towards conciliation, he voluntarily aban- 
doned his claim to Amphipolis, a town originally colonised from 
Athens, but subsequently lost, and long coveted by the Athe- 
nians ; and he thus procured the consent of Athens to a peace. 
The removal of Athenian hostilities enabled Philip to devote 
his attention to his other enemies, and by force or negotiation 
he was fortunate enough to rid himself, for the time, of all. 
But as it is chiefly to the relations between Philip and Athens 
that we wish to point the attention of our readers, we shall 
revert to what Mr. Mitford has related respecting Amphipolis ; 
one of the main subjects of early contention between them. 
Mr. Mitford, after having stated the colonisation of Amphi- 
= from Athens under Agnon, thus reports its subsequent 
istory [p. 352, chap. xxxv. sect. 2]: ‘“‘ When Brasidas marched 
into Thrace, little more than ten years after the foundation of 
Amphipolis, disaffection was at ; and with the assistance of 
a large party among the citizens, that able soldier and politician 
= this favourite colony from the Athenian empire to the 
acedemonian. By the treaty of peace, however, which soon 
followed, while the other Grecian towns on the Thracian shore 
had their freedom assured, paying only the assessment of 
Aristeides for the maintenance of the Athenian fleet, Amphi- 
polis, as an Athenian colony, was restored unconditionally to 
the dominion of the Athenian people. Seventeen years it seems 
to have so remained, when the battle of Aigospotami gave it 
again, with all the other transmarine possessions of Athens, to 
be dependent upon Lacedemon.” “The Lacedemonians,” he 
says in another place [chap. xxxiv. sect. 2,p. 302}, “after Amphi- 
= had yielded to their arms under the direction of Brasidas, 
ad added to its population a large body of settlers, principally 
from the Grecian town of Cyrene in Ahica ; and the congress 
of Grecian states held at Lacedemon, a little before the battle 
of Leuctra, had confirmed the independency given to it by the 
treaty of Antalcidas. Athens was a party both to that treaty 
and to the decrees of the congress. But through the event of 
the battle of Leuctra, with the depression of Lacedemon, the 
comparative importance of the Athenian commonwealth, among 
the Grecian powers, was considerably augmented. Another 
general congress was soon after held at Athens. Representa- 
tives of almost all the Grecian states attended, and among them 
a minister from Macedonia, as a Grecian state. It was pro- 
sed to enforce the strictest execution of the provisions of the 
treaty of Antalcidas, confirmed by the congress of Lacedemon, 
which denied to every Grecian state the sovereignty over any 
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other Grecian state. The Athenian representative asserted the 
claim of the Athenian people to hold the people of Amphipolis, 
their colony, as their subjects, to be a distinct case, and 
imputed injustice to the denial of it: there appeared, however, 
little disposition to allow the distinction. The Macedonian 
deputy, in the congress, contended strenuously in favour of the 
Athenian claim, which was at length allowed by a majority of 
votes, principally obtained through his arguments and the 
Macedonian interest.” We find similar facts [chap. xxxv. 
pp- 354, 356], with this addition, that Mr. Mitford conjectures 
the date of this establishment of colonists from Cyrene at 
Amphipolis to have been after the dissolution of the Olynthian 
confederacy by the arms of Olynthus and Macedonia. 

We shall now proceed to point out how much of this string of 
facts is asserted contrary to evidence, and how much without 
evidence. It is altogether untrue that Amphipolis was restored 
to the Athenians at the treaty’ which so soon followed its 
capture. The conditions of the treaty did indeed stipulate that 
it should be so restored ; but whoever will consult Thucydides, 
will see that the restitution never really took place [see Thucyd. 
v. 21, 35, 46, 83; vii. 9]. There is not the least trace of its 
having ever reverted to Athens after that treaty. In the next 
place, the transmission of Cyrenzan colonists to Amphipolis is 
a pure chimera of Mr. Mitford, derived from a passage in 
Isocrates which he has referred to, but which he has misunder- 
stood.* The town began to consider and style itself a Lacede- 
monian colony, instead of an Athenian, shortly after the repulse 
of the Athenian armament, in which Cleon and Brasidas fell: 
for Thucydides tells us that the Amphipolitans, at the same 
time that they joined the Spartan alliance, demolished the 
structures erected in honour of their real founder, Agnon, and 
dedicated the colony to Brasidas as its founder [rijv azoiav we 
olkisy mpootOecav—Thuc. v. 11], decreeing to his memory the 
honours and ceremonies regarded as due to that station. We 
know of no evidence that Amphipolis ever received any Lacede- 
monian settlers at all, except such as Brasidas may have 
planted in it; though Aristotle mentions a man named Cleoti- 
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mus, who conducted to it a body of Chalcideans.— Polit. v. 5, 6, 
Ed. Schneid, and v. 2, 11. 

For the whole of the following facts, the only evidence which Mr. 
Mitford either does cite, or can cite, is a passage from A/schines, 
when that orator is recounting to the Athenians the manner in 
which he vindicated their claim to’ Amphipolis before Philip of 
Macedon, some time after that prince had besieged and taken it 
[de Fals. Legat. p.216, Ed. Reiske.] “ At an assembly, says Ais- 
chines, of the confederacy of Lacedemon and of the rest of 
Greece, Amyntas, father of Philip, being one of the confederates, 
and sending a deputy, and being master of his own vote, voted for 
excepting conjointly with the other Greeks, the Athenian town of 
Amphipolis for the Athenians. And I produced as evidence of 
this, the joint resolution of the Greeks, and the names of the 
voters, out of the publicrecords. Nor is it just, I added, that you 
(Philip) the son of Amyntas, should lay claim to that which 
Amyntas, the father of Philip, renounced in presence of all the 
Greeks, not only in words, but also by his vote.”* Upon this 
single passage, and without any other authority whatever 
(Diodorus and Xenophon are silent upon the subject) Mr. Mitford 
records it as an authenticated fact, that Aumphipalie was pro- 
nounced independent in two congresses, and an appurtenance 
of Athens in a third; although the expressions of the orator 
would apply to the first or second congress, not merely as well, 
but better than to the third. For Amyntas died the year after the 
battle of Leuctra, and Diodorus places the congress alluded 
to by Mr. Mitford in the year succeeding his death [ Diodor. xv. 
60]. Xenophon, indeed, mentions a congress summoned b 
the Athenians, and held at Athens, the year after the battle of 
Leuctra, the same year in which Amyntas died; but his 
account makes it evident that the Lacedemonians could have 
had no part in that congress, and the expressions of Eschines 
thus become inapplicable to it [Xenoph. Hellen. vi. 5, 1, Ed. 
Schn.]. For these reasons we certainly think that the orator 
must have alluded to one of the earlier congresses ; but be this 
as it may, the paragraph which we have cited illustrates 
strongly Mr. Mitford’s habit of overstepping his authorities, and 
exalting his own unwarranted conjectures to the rank of authentic 
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facts. As to the language which he holds, that the deputy of 
Amyntas in the congress “ contended strenuously in favour of the 
Athenian claim, which was at length allowed by a majority of 
votes, principally obtained ee is arguments and the Mace- 
donian interest,” our readers will entertain a lofty opinion of the 
Greek language, when they learn that all which the Mespiaiien 
deputy performed at the congress is described by Aschines in 
one word—t{ngicaro : which would be rendered, we conceive, 
by any one desirous of conveying the meaning of the original, 
and no more, “ he voted.” But this is only one of the thousand 
specimens of that strain of hyperbole, in which Mr. Mitford 
always speaks of any man on a throne; and which he had a 
pinaier motive for using here, since it is his object to represent 
Athens as having received benefits from Macedonia, and repaid 
them by ingratitude. We shall show this further presently. 

This catalogue of statements, partly without evidence, partly 
contrary to evidence, respecting the single colony of Amphi- 
ree. is difficult to reconcile with the character of an aceurate 

istorian. We have however another inaccuracy still to notice 
respecting the same colony ; but we must first exhibit to our 
readers Mr. Mitford’s account of the proceedings of Philip, 
immediately after he had extricated himself from the dangers 
which menaced his accession to the throne. 

« It was about this time (Ch. 35. sect. 3. p. 359] that Philip 
king of Macedonia had completed his successes against the 
Illyrians, and established security for his western border, 
hitherto so much threatened. Olynthus and its confederac 
remained his most dangerous and troublesome neighbour. 
plan was concerted between the Athenian and Macedonian go- 
vernments, for the reduction of Olynthus by their combined 
arms. But with regard both to the leading circumstances, and 
to the stipulations on both sides, we are left by ancient writers 
wholly in the dark. Timotheus commanded still the Athenian 
fleet. For the Asiatic service, perhaps, it was needless to put 
the republic to the expense of maintaining troops ; volunteers being 
probably ready for adventure, under a general of the reputation 
of Timotheus, in a field where so many Grecian soldiers of 
fortune had found large success. But for the war in Thrace, 
where stubborn resistance was in near view, and far less amount 
of gold, even in distant prospect, volunteers would not be found, 
without an expense which the orators dared not propose. For 
that service, accordingly, we find, Timotheus was without a 
land force. This deficiency, however, the king of Macedonia 
undertook to supply. A Macedonian army oan the Athenian 
fleet together land siege to Potidea; the contest for which had 
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iven birth to the Peloponnesian war. Yielding to the Mace- 
, arms, it was conceded to the Athenian general, and an 
Athenian garrison was placed there. Torone, the principal town 
of the neighbouring peninsula of Sithonia, was presently after 
taken by the confederate forces, and also received an Athenian 
garrison. Olynthus was thus so circumscribed in territory, 
reduced in strength, and checked in maritime communication 
that its ruin seemed inevitable.” 

Ancient writers have left us lamentably in the dark respecting 
many most important parts of ancient history; but we ought 
not to be very severe upon them for their want of minuteness in 
describing plans which were never concerted, and treaties which 
were never entered into. In spite of the detail-with which Mr. 
Mitford has described the joint operations of Philip and Timo- 
theus, we affirm that the combination between them against 
Olynthus is a mere fiction. Mr. Mitford has annexed but one 
reference as authority for the paragraph above transcribed— 
“ Demosth. Olynth. i.” In this oration, so far as we can dis- 
cover, there is but one passage which bears upon the present 
point—* The Macedonian power and sovereignty (says the 
orator to his assembled countrymen), when considered in the 
light of an auxiliary, is of no small moment, as it was to you 
formerly in the time of Timotheus, against the Olynthians ;* 

ain subsequently, it appeared of some importance when joined 
with the Olynthians towards the capture of Potidea.” This 
single passage, together with the fact that Timotheus took 
Potidea and Torone, is the sole authority, so far as: we 
know and as Mr. Mitford indicates, upon which the alleged 
combination of Philip and Timotheus has been built. Now, 
had Mr. Mitford been in the habit of annexing sufficient refer- 
ences to substantiate his assertions, he could hardly have 
omitted Diodorus, and he would have seen that that author ex- 
pressly mentions the conquest of Potidea and Torone by Timo- 
theus, four years before Philip’s accession to the throne, during 
the reign of his elder brother and predecessor Perdiccas.+ The 
Macedonian aid, therefore, to which Demosthenes alludes, if it 
contributed to the capture of Potidea and Torone, must have 
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been furnished by Perdiccas, not by Philip. And we find 
Polyenus mentioning hostilities carried on by Timotheus and 
Perdiccas jointly [iii. 10, 14] against the Chalcideans, to which 
race the inhabitants of Olynthus belonged; and even the 
Scholiast on the passage which we have above cited from 
Demosthenes, gives as his explanation of that passage—IIpo¢ 
yap “OduvBisg rorsuiow AOnvaiore cuvesaynoe Tepdixxac 6 
adeAgog Té Pirie pera TOv Maxeddvwv. The authority of this 
Scholiast is very low with us ; but he is worth something as a 
confirmation, particularly against a statement for which no 
omppest at all, so far as we know, can be produced; and we 
shall see presently that Mr. Mitford trusts him where he is not 
only unsupported by, but at variance with, other authorities. 

Having thus shewn that the joint expedition of Philip and 
Timotheus against Potidea and Torone, which Mr. Mitford 
has related as if it were an established fact, is not only a mere 
conjecture of his own, but a conjecture contrary to distinct au- 
thorities, we shall next consider whether the paragraph which 
immediately succeeds that above transcribed, deserves any 
higher character. 

“ For the next event, the hinge on which the following history 
of Athens and Macedonia turns, the historian wholly fails us, 
and the orators, to whom we owe certain knowledge of the im- 
portant fact, have avoided all detail and all circumstances. The 
purpose of Athens in the Olynthian war evidently was conquest, 
nor have the orators disguised it. The views of Philip are less 
obvious. To reduce or even overwhelm the power of Olynthus, 
which could not but be inconvenient and dangerous to Mace- 
donia, would be among them; but to establish the power of 
Athens, over the whole Macedonian, coast, on its ruin, without 
any recompense from Macedonia, would be carrying to excess 
the generous policy, by which he had formed his first connection 
with the Athenian government. Athens had long possessed 
Methone, the nearest sea-port to both his capitals; and Pydna 
was the only maritime town remaining to the kingdom, preserved, 
as we have formerly seen [Ch. xxxiil. sect. 1] by the policy of 
Archelaus. But those who obtained the lead in Athens had no 
disposition for liberality towards Macedonia. The term of the 
command of Timotheus seems to have been expired. Who led 
the Athenian fleet we are not informed. It went, however, to 
Pydna, and giving its assistance to that party which we have 
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observed generally powerful in all the Grecian maritime towns, 
adverse to connection with the government of the adjoining 
country, enabled it to effect a revolt and assured it of the 
support and protection of the Athenian people [Demosthen, 
Phil. i. p. 13]. Philip sent ministers to Athens, to complain of 
the gross injury and demand reparation; but he could obtain 
none Saloni ag a ap. Ulp. and Suid.]. Itis obvious that a 
change must have taken place among the leading men in the 
Athenian administration; and this indeed the exultation ex- 
pressed by Demosthenes, in the acquisition to Athens and loss 
tu Macedonia, while he avoids notice of all the circumstances, 
assists to prove. Justification of the profligate measure seems 
to have been no more attempted at the time, than by the great 
orator afterwards [Demosth. ut supra]. But the forms of a 
democratical government gave facility for procrastination, and 
for shifting responsibility from shoulder to shoulder, while 
insult was added to the injury, by professions made in the name 
of the republic, of the purpose of still honourably maintainmg 
peace and alliance.” —p. 360. 

This is a long paragraph ; but we have thought it indispens- 
able to transcribe the whole, together with all the references 
which Mr. Mitford has annexed. He has pronounced the event 
which he here professes to describe, “the hinge on which the 
following history of Athens and Macedonia turns ;” and we 
might therefore reasonably presume that he has paid peculiar 
attention to it, and has examined the evidences on the subject 
with unusual care. 

He has indeed attended so far to this subject, as to overstep his 
authorities in a much greater degree than he would have thought 
it worth while to do if the event had been common and trifling. 
Of the passages to which he refers, there is not one which 
warrants even a fraction of the above paragraph. We shall 
translate the only passage of the first Philippic of Demosthenes 
in which allusion is made to Pydna. “If any one among you, 
Athenians, regards Philip as a difficult antagonist to cope with, 
from the contemplation of his great actual power, and from the 
loss of all these places by our city, his opinion is, indeed, a 
correct one. ut let him also reflect upon this, that we, 
Athenians, once possessed Pydna, and Potidea, and Methone, 
and all the surrounding neighbourhood on friendly terms with 
us ; and many of the nations who are now his allies, were then 
free and independent, and were more disposed to amity with us 
than with him. Now if Philip had then entertained the opinion 
that it was difficult for him, destitute of allies, to make war u 
the Athenians while they held so many fortresses comamading 
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his territory, he would have done nothing of what he has now 
brought to maturity, nor would he have acquired this great ac- 
cession of power.*” This passage certainly reminds the Athe- 
nians that they once possessed Pydna, and other places besides, 
of which Macedonia had since deprived them. But it con- 
tains not the faintest hint when or how they acquired these 
places; the orator, far from expressing “ exultation in the 
acquisition to Athens and loss to Macedonia,” is dwelling with 
profound regret on the loss to Athens and acquisition to Mace- 
donia ; nor does he say a Vere respecting Pydna, which is 
not equally said respecting Potidea, Methone, and all the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood. 

But Mr Mitford has referred to two fragments of the con- 
temporary historian Theopompus. We shall transcribe them 
both at the bottom of the page,} and our readers will then see 
that neither one nor the other relates in the most distant 
manner to the acquisition of Pydna by Athens. Both of these 
oh igen speak of Pydna as in.subjection to, or confederacy 
with, the Athenians, but neither informs us how or when 
they came into possession of it. We affirm, therefore, that 
this account of the acquisition of Pydna is wholly unsupported 
either by Demosthenes or Theopompus, and that for any thing 
which these authors say, that event may have occurred in any 
other manner, and in any other year, since the revival of the 
Athenian maritime empire. Rudiger, for example, a recent 
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German editor of the Olynthiacs of Demosthenes, places the 
acquisition of Pydna by Timotheus to the Athenian empire in 
Olymp. 101. 3. fifteen years before the accession of Philip ; 
for which there is only this evidence, that Diodorus [xv- 47.] 
assigns to that year the acquisition of many cities on the coast 
of Thrace by Timotheus. [Rudiger ad Demosth. Philipp. i. cap. 
2. § 3.] This is a slender probability ; but it is better than no 
robability at all. We know that in that year an Athenian 
orce was acting not far from Pydna: we know no such facts 
with regard to the year which Mr. Mitford here assigns; for 
his account of the joint expedition of Philip and Timotheus has 
been already exploded. 

Surely, however, Mr, Mitford must have had some authority 
for a fact which he reports in so confident and authentic a 
manner. We shall produce the authority which we imagine 
him to have had. The Scholiast (who passes by the name of 
Ulpian) on the second Olynthiac, has the following observa- 
tions on the same passage in reference to which he cites the 
fragment of Theopompus above transcribed.* ‘“ They say 
(he observes) that Pydna was a place situated in Macedonia, 
Potidza in Thrace. P eal was subject to Philip, Potidea to 
the Athenians: and it occurred once, that Potidea revolted to 
Philip, and Pydna to the Athenians. But each, both the 
Athenians and Philip, desired to regain their own possessions. 
Philip, therefore, said this : ‘I will manage this much talked of 
and desired business in secret.’ But why in secret? Lest the 
inhabitants both of Potidea and of Pydna should each, when 
Fog of the plan, put themselves on their guard against it. 

ut Theopompus says, that the plan related only to Pydna and 
Philip, that he was to surrender Amphipolis to the Athenians, 
and was to receive from them his own town of Pydna. And the 
reason for secrecy was, that the Pydneans might not be 
informed, to put themselves on their guard, for they did not 
wish to be subject to Philip.” 

Ulpian, we see, here mentions a revolt of Pydna from Philip 
to the Athenians ; and Mr. Mitford must have imagined that he 
was following Theopompus when he was in reality only. follow- 
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ing Ulpian. But the citation from Theopompus is so far from’ 
affording any countenance to the statement of Ulpian, that it is 
produced by Ulpian himself as being at variance with a part at 
least, if not with the whole, of that statement. Ulpian would 
have us believe, that Potidea revolted from the Athenians to 
Philip: we know well, that such was not the fact, and this 
inaccuracy renders the credit of Ulpian as a witness, low as it 
deserves to be in general, hardly of any value in the particular 
case before us. But if Mr. Mitford dm to rely upon Ulpian’s 
testimony, he ought to have openly brought him forward: ‘and 
had he done so, either this alleged revolt of Potidea would have 
been disbelieved, and Ulpian discredited as a witness ; or it 
would have been believed, in which case the Athenians would 
have stood exculpated from the charge of injustice towards 
Philip, which Mr. Mitford has taken so much pains to fix upon 
them. 

If Mr. Mitford’s confident assertion of this main fact, the 
capture of Pydna by the Athenians from Philip, be thus shown 
to rest upon authority next to nothing, the statements with 
which he has filled up his paragraph rest upon absolutely no 
authority at all. There is no mention, even in Ulpian, of minis- 
ters sent by Philip to Athens, of redress demanded in vain, of 
insulting professions of amicable dispositions by Athens. All 
these embellishments we owe exclusively to the original genius 
of the English historian ; and there is one among them of so 
remarkable a character that we cannot refrain from calling 
peculiar attention to it. “ The term of the command of Timo- 
theus appears to have been expired. Who led the Athenian 
fleet we are not informed.” Nothing can be more gratuitous 
than this assertion about the expiration of the command of 
Timotheus—an assertion which Mr. Mitford has introduced 
solely in order that a measure, which he represents as atrociously 
unjust, might not be supposed to have been undertaken by an 
officer whom he is continually extolling. The orator Deinarchus, 
the sole author at or near the time (we believe) who mentions 
the acquisition of Pydna by the Athenians, expressly enumerates 
it among the exploits of Conon, father of Timotheus. If this 
could be relied upon, Pydna must have come much earlier into 
the possession of Athens, and the whole account of Mr. Mitford 
respecting its capture would stand not merely unauthorised, as 
it does now, but distinctly refuted. But we rather suspect, from 
the context of Deinarchus,* that he meant to ascribe the acqui- 
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sition of Pydna not to Conon but to Timotheus, and we there- 
fore refrained from producing the passage before, as evidence 
against the date assigned to this event by Mr. Mitford. Dei- 
narchus, however, incontestibly proves ope of two things— 
either that the Athenians acquired Pydna much earlier than Mr. 
Mitford states, or that Timotheus was the leader who captured 
Pydna. It ought not to be forgotten, as illustrating the extent 
of Mr. Mitford’s research, that he has taken no notice whatever 
of this passage, though he pronounces the capture of Pydna to 
be “the hinge on which the following history of Athens and 
Macedonia turns.” 

We fear our readers are weary of our exposure of Mr, Mit- 
ford’s misrepresentations concerning Pydna; but there remains 
yet another relating to the same town, and indicated in the same 
paragraph, which cannot be passed over. ‘“ Pydna was the 
only maritime town remaining to the kingdom, preserved, as we 
have formerly seen [Ch. xxxiil. sect. 1], by the policy of Arche- 
laus.” We turn to the section here referred to by Mr. Mitford, 
and we find there the following statement from his pen [p. 288]: 
** Archelaus, in a turbulent age, found means so to obviate war 
as to maintain peace with dignity. With the Athenian demo- 
cracy, indeed, the common disturber of states, as it is called 
ty the great Athenian historian, he could not avoid hostilities. 

e Athenians excited the people of Pydna, a Macedonian sea- 
port, to rebellion, and supported them in it. Archelaus did not 
then hesitate to use the force he had prepared, and he was suc- 
cessful ; he vindicated his kingdom’s’ rights, and he seems to 
have pushed the purpose of arms no further.” As authority for 
this statement, Mr. Mitford refers to Diodorus, xiii. 49. We 
shall copy this passage of Diodorus at the bottom of the page ;* 





xiav vinncarl Aaxsdamsovies, ual Korwros visi ro res “EAAmas bAsvbapdoaries 
xai Lapov AaPovlos xai MeOdvn nai Tlvdvav xai Toridasay xxi mpos ravlass 
iripas eixoos wedans, wx imoincacds bwdroyov, BE THs Tote Everwons upizaws BDi 
Thy Spuwv &s cuwponrres iPipers Tay Yndov, avtixatnAratachs ras roavlas 
edepytcias, GAA’ Exaroy radravtev Eripncare, ort Xprmear’ abrds in wap 
Xiwy sitnpivas xai ‘Podiny. The same passage, with the exception of the 
final assertion, which is different, (87+ xpiuar’ addy "Apsoér In &c.) 
recurs in the oration of Deinarchus against Philocles p. 223 Ed. Bekk. p. 
99 Ed. Reiske. It is plain that the orator meant to dwell upon the exploits 
of Timotheus, not of Conon: the successes at Samos and at Petidgwa were 
certainly achieved by Timotheus. We should, therefore, suspect that the 
true reading is AaPovr:, not raPovloc. 

* "Apytraos 86 roy M2xeDorwy Bacideds, roy Tludvalov Zoredvluv, worrn 
Sovduai Tay worw weprespatowidevse® wapeBondes 3” airy xal Onpaytns Txwv 
gétov, os, sepoutéons vis WoXsopxias, cxortwAgvery els Opgixny, weds Opacv- 
Bedov rir aDuysuavey TS ode wawléc. Thetamenes and Thrasybulus were 
generals of the Athenian force. 
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and it will be seen to assert, not that the Athenians assisted 
Pydna against Archelaus, but that they assisted Archelaus in 
subduing Pydna. In our former extracts from Mr. Mitford, we 
found him referring to authors in his margin, yet inserting in 
his text matters which these authers did not even remotely 
countenance; we here observe him placing a reference in his 
margin, and introducing into his text a statement not only 
not countenanced by his reference, but directly contrary to it, 
Let it be remembered too, that all these mistakes respecting 
Pydna tend to one common end, to heap odium upon the demo- 
crats whose history Mr. Mitford is composing. 

Shortly after this alleged acquisition of Pydna from Philip, 
Mr. Mitford proceeds to tell us, that the Athenians sent a force 
to attack Amphipolis ; commanded first by Iphicrates and after- 
wards by Timotheus. Charidemus of Oreus, captain of one of 
the mercenary bands ready for service under any banners, was 
employed on this occasion by both the Athenian generals ; and 
the oration of Demosthenes against Aristocrates, which relates 
almost entirely to Charidemus, contains our only account of the 
expeditions. We have not time here to notice the extraordinary 
chronological arrangement which Mr, Mitford has adopted for 
these facts (he himself treats the date as if it were something dis- 
tinctly and unequivocally attested), nor can we notice the details 
which he has given respecting these expeditions, though any 
one who compares the statements in his text with the references 
in his margin, will find egregious inaccuracies, and charges 
against Athens as usual built upon them [see the story of the 
Amphipolitan hostages in Mr. Mitford, p. 364]; nor could we 
have imagined that any one who had read the oration of Demos- 
thenes against Aristocrates, could have so far misrepresented 
the proposed decree in favour of Charidemus, as Mr. Mitford 
has done [p.371]. All these we must pass over and confine 
ourselves to what Mr. Mitford has announced as the conse- 
quence which followed upon the expedition. “ Not long after,” 
he tells us [p. 370], “ Amphipolis was brought over to the Athe- 
nian interest ; but how, the orator, who desired that Charidemus - 
should have no credit with the Athenian people for it, has avoided 
to say. It seems likely that Iphicrates was the principal mover, 
and Charidemus his dexterous instrument. Some treachery to 
Olynthus is strongly implied in the orator’s account ; but, accord~ 
ing to his principles, treachery whence advantage accrued to the 
Ahenien people, was no matter of reproach for any one.” In 
a note to this page, Mr. Mitford censures it as “ one only amo 
numerous instances of oversight. or negligence in Diodorus, that 
he has omitted all mention of so. important en occurrence as the 
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recovery of Amphipolis to the dominion or alliance of Athens ; 
though in the sequel of his narrative, he speaks of it as 
actually recovered.” 

We know of no passage in which Diodorus speaks of Amphipolis 
as having ever been recovered to Athens; and had he so spoken, 
he would only have added one more to the “‘ numerous instances of 
oversight and negligence” with which Mr. Mitford charges him. 
Amphipolis never was recovered by the Athenians : Mr. Mitford, 
so far from referring to the “ orator’s account” of its recovery, 
does not even indicate any passage of any orator which in the 
slightest degree implies such an event; and we should not 
scruple to say, that there existed nowhere any passage to that 
effect, were it not for the danger of asserting a wide negative 
where there might be contradictory testimony. 

But on the other hand, we can produce several passages from 
the orators, which distinctly imply, that Amphipolis was not in 
the power of Athens when Philip attacked and took it, which he 
did immediately after the period at which we are now arrived ; 
and this will sufficiently prove that the colony never passed 
again into the hands of the Athenians. 

“If” [wrote Philip to the Athenians, in his celebrated Epistle, 
after he had been some time in possession of the town] “ Amphi- 
polis belongs of right to those who originally possessed them- 
selves of it, how can my right be questioned when Alexander, 
my ancestor, was the first occupant of the spot? But if this 
be contested, and the place be adjudged to belong to those who 
subsequently conquered it, that title also is mine; for I took 
the place, Saving reduced by siege those who had expelled you, 
and who had been planted there by the Lacedemonians [p. 164 
Reiske]. Again, Demosthenes tells the Athenians, in the Oration 
against Aristocrates [p. 659 Reiske], “ Philip, while he was be- 
sieging Amphipolis, alleged that he was besieging it in order 
that he might deliver it to you” (iv’ ipiv wapady, 20 tanto tpn). 
The statement to the same effect in the oration respecting Halo- 
nesus is still more unequivocal (fn yap ixmodopxhoag. bpiv 
aroddcey, we Scav tuerepav, cal & rwv éxdvrwv p. 83 Reiske). 
‘Eschines, when endeavouring to prove to Philip that he had 
no right to retain Amphipolis, employed the following reason- 
ing : “ Do you claim to retain the place as having taken it in 
war? If you conquered and took Amphipolis in war against 
us (the Athenians) you are justly entitled to hold it, having 
acquired it by the right of war; but if you took from the 
inhabitants of Amphipolis a city which belonged to the Athen- 
1ans, you are then holding not Amphipolitan but Athenian pose 
sessions’ (Esch, de, Fals, Leg. p, 218 1 Rejske], If we compare 
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the fragment of Theopompus cited in Harpocration, v. ‘Iépaé, 
with Sipbtinnen, Olynth, i, p. 11 Saldhins ie shall see that 
Amphipolitan ambassadors came to Athens urging the Athe- 
nians ‘to send forces and take possession of Amphipolis, which 
the latter did not do. This was immediately after the . re- 
turn’ of the Athenian expedition from Eubcea, which again 
immediately —_ the attack of Philip upon Amphipolis [see 
Mitford, p. 385]; it is, therefore, a proof that the latter city 
was not in possession of the Athenians when Philip assaulted it: 
Here are six passages, all from contemporary authors, and all 
bearing upon the circumstances of Amphipolis at the time when 
Philip attacked it. Two of them only have been so much as 
noticed on this occasion by Mr. Mitford, while he has inserted 
in his history, as something quite unquestionable, a statement 
inconsistent with those as well as with the rest of them, and 
has gone the length of abusing Diodorus for not having intro- 
duced the statement before him. Mr. Mitford does, indeed, pro- 
fess to give us one contemporary authority in behalf of his 
statement respecting Amphipolis. -“ We find,” says he [p. 388], 
“ Demosthenes rating the- importance of Amphipolis to the 
welfare of Macedonia very high. ‘While the Athenians’ he 
said, ‘held Amphipolis and Potidea, the king of Macedonia 
could not reckon himself safe in his own house.’ When, with 
Amphipolis and Potidea, then, Methone and Pydna also were 
subject to Athens, and all the rest of the Macedonian coast 
was held by the Olynthians, against whom he had waged war 
for Athens, the danger to himself and to his people must have 
been great indeed.” Mr. Mitford here refers to Demosth. 
Philipp. ii, p.70, and to Philipp. iii. In the latter oration we find 
no passage bearing upon the point: the passage in the second 
Philippic (an oration delivered after Philip had reduced all the 
towns on that coast) is as follows ;* “It is by those places, of 
right belonging to you,” [says Demosthenes to the Athenians] 
‘* which Philip possesses and can turn to advantage, that he holds 
all his other acquisitions in security ; for were he to let Amphi- 
lis and Potidea out of his hands, he would not think himself 
rmly established even in his own dominions.” There is not a 
single syllable here about Athenian possession of Amphipolis ; 
and Mr. Mitford, when he not merely refers to Demosthenes, 
but professes to cite and translate him, can yet make that orator 
a witness for what he does not even imply. 
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. We have thus shown that Amphipolis, though constantly 
claimed by the Athenians, never came again under their domin- 
ion, and that it was an independent city when Philip besieged 
and took it. Respecting its capture Diodorus has told a plain 
and intelligible narrative; yet Mr. Mitford cannot relate the 
event without disjointing and disturbing that narrative for the 

se of introducing a further mis-statement of his own. 

e said (incorrectly as we have seen) that Amphipolis had 
passed from the alliance cf Olynthus under the dominion of 
Athens” [p. 388]; that Olynthus was so reduced in strength as 
to be “in a way to be subdued by Athens” [p. 388]; that the 
Athenians “ by the nefarious aggression at Pydna (‘the inso- 
lently injurious aggression at Pydna’ he again styles this fiction 
of his, p. 387) had forced Macedonia from a valuable ally to 
become a dangerous enemy” [p. 389]. He next tells us that 
Macedonia and Olynthus entered into an alliance against Athens, 
and that the result of that alliance was, the attack and capture 
of Amphipolis by their joint forces. We shall not prolong this 
tedious criticism by examining Mr. Mitford’s statements re- 
oe the intermediate negotiations of Philip and Olynthus 
with Athens, prior to their alleged combined attack upon Am- 

hipolis : we must content ourselves with saying, that this com- 
lientien is only one more of his unauthorised assertions, and 
that all the authorities, we believe without any exception, repre- 
sent Amphipolis as having been attacked and captured by 
Philip alone. Diodorus [xvi. 8] expressly tells us that it was; 
he represents the Athenians and Philip, even after Amphipolis 
had been taken by the latter, contending for the alliance of the 
Olynthians, who were only determined to prefer that of Philip 
by the promise of having Potidea taken from Athens and given 
up to them. Philip, in his epistle to the Athenians, mentions 
the conquest of Asaphipolis as achieved by himself [p. 164 
Reiske] ; nor are we aware of any passage of the contemporary 
orators which in the least implies Olynthian co-operation in this 
eonquest. The town was at his disposal, and became entirely 
his when it was taken; and we do not well see—if Mr. Mitford’s 
assertion be correct [p. 390], that the Olynthians were pleading, 
by their ministers at Athens, “in favour of the freedom of 
Amphipolis, decreed by successive congresses of the Greek 
nation” —how the same people could at the same time be engaged 
in an alliance for conquering the city and delivering it into the 
hands of the Macedonian monarch. We do not, indeed, lay 
much stress upon this latter argument, built u the incon- 
aistency of two assertions of Mr. Mitfotd ; both of them, indeed, 
cannot be correct, but both may be incorrect; and, in. this 
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case, we assert that neither one nor the other can be substan- 
tiated. 

Hermocrates, the Syracusan, is another of Mr. Mitford’s 
heroes; and although we have already trespassed so very long 
on.the attention of our readers, we venture again to detain them 
while we submit another specimen of his fidelity to authorities. 
Hermocrates had been exiled from Syracuse, was still in exile, 
and anxious to obtain restoration to his country, The following 
is Mr. Mitford’s account of his final attempt to bring about that 
restoration, and of his death.—Ch. xxiv.,s. 2, p. 24. ‘ 

“ Again thus disappointed, Hermocrates persevered in 
the resolution to avoid all violence, and withdraw. quietly 
to Selinus. But, it is unlikely that his friends in Syracuse, 
after what had passed, could rest in quiet there. It is un- 
likely that his opponents would remain satisfied with their 
civil victory, so hardly gained, and not follow it up with ~ 
measures against their adversaries, which might secure their 
tottering power. The friends of Hermocrates, therefore, urgently 
claimed that assistance and protection which the force. at 
his command enabled him to give. Their entreaties and 
remonstrances at length induced him to march three thousand 
men through the Geloan territory to the Syracusan border... Séild, 
however, he would not enter the Syracusan territory with any ap> 
pearance of hostility ; but leaving his troops on the frontier, he 
went, attended by a few friends only, to Syracuse. His friends 
there had taken care to secure his entrance by the gate of 
Achradina ; but it seems to have been his own resolution stil/ to 
avoid force, and trust himself to the assembled people. That he 
had not miscalculated his interest with the people, appears from 
the mode of opposition used by his adversaries. In defiance of 
the law of Diocles, an armed body entered the Agora, and. Her- 
mocrates was killed. Many of his friends fell with him, and 
the rest saved themselves only by flight or concealment. An 
assembly of the people, such as might be where an armed force 
commanded, was then held, and decrees of death or banishment 
were issued, as the authors of the successful violence directed.” 

The authority to which Mr. Mitford refers, and upon which 
this narrative professes to be founded, is Diodor. xiii., 75..We 
shall subjoin a literal translation of it, 

“ Hermocrates, therefore, seeing that the season was not then 
fitting for employing violence, (rére rov xaipov 8x dpwv ebBerov 
tig rd Brdcacba) retired again to Selinus. After some time, his 
friends sending for him, he set out with three thousand soldiers, 
marched through the Geloan territory, and arrived-by night-at 
thespot agreed upon. But all the soldiers not. having beer 
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able to follow him (3 SuvnBévrwv 8 arévrwv axodrAsOica rev 
spariwrav), Hermocrates with a few men advanced to the gate 
of Achradina, and having found some of his friends in posses- 
sion of that spot, waited to take up the soldiers who were fol- 
lowing behind him.* But the Syracusans, apprized of what had i 
happened, came armed into the Agora ; and having arrived there } 
in great numbers, they killed Hermocrates and most of those ; 
who were acting in conjunction with him. They also brought ; 
to trial and sentenced to banishment, those who had not fallen 
in the battle (rig 82 dxd ric payne SiacwBévrag pebicdvrec tic 
kploiv, guy xaredixaZov). For which reason some of those 

who had fallen with many wounds were given out by their 

relations to be dead, in order that they might not be exposed 

to the resentment of the people. One of these was Dionysius, . | 
who afterwards acquired the sovereignty of Syracuse.” 

Diodorus here plainly intimates that Hermocrates carried an 
armed force into Syracuse, not having before found a fitting 
opportunity for using violence—that the Syracusans appeared 
in arms—that a battle took place—that Hermocrates was slain 
with many of his forces—that the survivors were brought to trial 
and condemned to banishment. 

Is the writer who can extract from this passage in Diodorus 
the narrative which Mr. Mitford has placed in his text, to be 
regarded as an accurate or trust-worthy historian? And further, 
even if we set aside the question of fidelity, is the writer who 
can tell us, in a narrative of his own making out, first, that Her- 
mocrates undertook his march in compliance with the “ urgent 
claims of his friends for that assistance and protection which the 
force under his command enabled him to give;” next, that he 
‘resolved to avoid force, and trust himself to the assembled 
people”—to be regarded as an acute detector of inconsistencies 
in evidence ? 

Mr. Mitford’s partialities spread far and wide. Thus, his an- 
tipathy towards the democratical Greeks has brought the 
Carthaginians (who, though they wanted that perfection which 
subjection to a king alone can give, were yet never guilt 
of the enormity of democracy) into comparative favour wit 
him.. This, of course, leads to a deviation from his authorities. 
We ask our readers to look at the account which he has given 
(Ch. xxix., s. 3., p. 43.] of the conduct of Imilcon and his army, 

_* 'AmdduBan ris aQusipivlac. There is an exactly similar expres- 
sion in cap, 113 of the same book of Dionysius—mpocavdduBave ris 
#ernpivies—which Mr, Mitford himself has rendered—*“ Meanwhile the 
jafantry of his (Dionysiys's) detachment arriving,”"=-Chap. xxv, & 1. p, 67, 
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after they had got possession of Agrigentum by the evacuation 
of the greater part of the besieged ahabitensa. This account 
Mr. Mitford professes to have drawn from Diodor. xiii., 89,90 ; 
and nothing but want of space prevents us from transcribing it 
here. We venture to affirm that no one who reads Mr. Mitford’s 
text could possibly —— that there was in Diodorus the fol- 
lowing sentence: “ Imilcon, having conducted his army, in the 
midst of the consternation, into the interior of the city, put to 
death nearly all the inhabitants who were left there; and the 
Carthaginians then dragged away and killed even those who 
had fled into the temples. 

One more example of Mr. Mitford’s adherence to authorities, 
in the case of the Sicilian prince, Gelon, a third favourite of his :-— 

“ With these views, destroying Camarina, Gelon established 
all its people in Syracuse : he removed thither more than half 
the Geloans ; of the Eubceans in different towns, he gave the 
higher ranks only to enjoy the privileges of the capital, leaving 
the poorer, with their several municipal administrations, to cultt- 
vate the country; but the lower people of the Megarians of 
Hybla he sold for slaves, with an express obligation on the 
purchasers to transport them out of Sicily, as the last resource 
against those disturbances which their mutinous disposition 
and rancour against their superiors, would, if they lived within 
the same country, perpetually occasion.”—Cnh. x. sect. 1, p. 264. 

Now the passage upon which this statement is founded is in 
Herodotus, and we subjoin a literal translation of it; for we can 
hardly stop to notice the minor inaccuracy of Mr. Mitford in 
speaking of the “Eubceans in different towns,” when the 
passage of Strabo [x. p. 449], which he has himself referred to, 
might have shown him, that the inhabitants of a single town in 
Sicily, named Eubaa, were meant. 

“Gelon having carried all the Camarinewans to Syracuse, 
and made them citizens there, destroyed the city of Camarina ; 
and he treated more than half of the citizens of Gela in the 
same manuer as he had treated the Camarineans. He also 
besieged the inhabitants of Megara, and having reduced them 
to a capitulation, he transported and made citizens at Syracuse 
their wealthy men, who had excited the war against him, and 
who expected utter ruin on that account. But as to the 
Megarian people, who had not at all implicated themselves in 
the war, and who therefore anticipated no injury from him, 
them, too, he transported to Syracuse, and sold as slaves, under 
covenant that they should be exported from Sicily. . And he 
treated in the very same manner, and made the same distinction 


among, the inhabitants of Eubea in Sicily. And he did these 
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things to both of them, under the conviction that a people are 
most disagreeable fellow residents” (Twiiro 8? réro cal EvBotag 
ric tv SexeAly brolnoe Staxptvac. “Emoiee 8% ravra rére¢ apygo- 
tkoac, vouloac Siow elvac cvvolknua adyapirwrarov). - Herod. vii. 
166. It has here pleased Mr. Mitford to relate the treatment 
ofthe Eubceans by Gelon, directly in the teeth of his authority. 
For the rest of his statement, we do believe that he is the only 
futhor existing, who, when recounting the terrible lot of almost 
fhe whole population of a town, at the chose of a war in which 
their aristocratical governors had embarked them without their 
concurrence, would have chosen that opportunity for heaping 
upon them a few sharp epithets, without a syllable of authority : 
keeping back, too, what the historian states of their having had 
ho concern in the war by which they thus suffered. 
- We shall now put an end to this tedious commentary, 
fespecting facts far from interesting in themselves, and im- 
portant only as they exhibit evidence respecting the moral 
and intellectual competency of the historian who relates them. 
Of almost all the defects which an historian, considered merely 
as a-reporter of facts, can possibly exhibit, Mr. Mitford has 
afforded specimens more or feat striking even in the few pages 
respecting Macedonian events which we have selected for our 
criticism. Omission of important authorities ; loose and incor- 
rect citation ; assertion in the text very frequently unsupported 
by the passage indicated in the margin, sometimes even directly 
contrary to it; distinct acts of injustice imputed without evi- 
dence to the nest of democrats whom he hates, while a gra- 
fuitous exception is coined in favour of the wealthy individual 
om he does not hate—there is no one of these charges, grave 
and capital as they are, which we have not substantiated against 
him, by comparing that very limited a of his work with 
the authorities on which it ought to have been founded. We 
could add to these charges that of most defective chronological 
arrangement, but our want of room has prevented us tee 
proving this, and we forbear to insert it among the list of charges 
which have been proved. 
_ It is sufficiently obvious that the historian who can thus 
deviate from his authorities in recounting specific facts, is still 
Fess to. be'relied upon for accuracy in any general views, where 
the result arising from a comparison of ‘several different author- 
ities, not separately assignable, fs to be laid before the reader. 
Ff partiality can discolour the former, it will prevent any approxi- 
mation to truth in the latter. And should Grecian history ever 
be re-written with care and fidelity, we venture to predict that 
Mr. Mitford’s reputation, for these as well as for other desirable 
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qualities, will -be prodigtously lowered. That it should have 
remained so long exalted, is a striking proof how much more 
apparent than real is the attention paid to Greek literature 
in this country; and how much that attention, where it is 
sincere and real, is confined to the technicalities of the lan- 
guage, or the intricacies of its metres, instead of being em- 
ployed to unfold the mechanism of society, and to bring to 
view the numerous illustrations which Grecian phenomena 
afford, of the principles of human nature. It is not surprising, 
indeed, that the general views of Mr. Mitford should be 
eminently agreeable to the reigning interests in England ; nor 
that instructors devoted to those interests should carefull 

discourage all those mental qualities which might enable their 
to te look into evidence for themselves, and to deduce. just 
mferenees from the Greek authors who are put into their hands. 
But though such instructors cannot be prevented from teachi 

superficially, they may at least be deprived of the credit o 
teaching otherwise than superficially ; and few works would more 
effectually eonduce to this end than a good history of Greece, 
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Art. U1. Narrative of Travels and Discoveries in Northern and 
Central Africa, in the years 1822, 1823, and 1824, by Majer Denham, 
Captain Clapperton, and the late Dr. Oudney, extending across the 

eat Desert to the tenth degree of northern latitude, and from Kouka, in 
} eh to Sackatoo, the capital of the Fetatah Emre. By Major 
Dixon Denham, of the 17th regiment of foot, and Captain Hugh 
Clapperton, of the royal navy, the survivors of the expedition. 
London. Murray. 1826. 


(T'HE darkness that has for so many centuries’ brooded over 

the portion of Africa which lies beyond the Desert is at 
length partially dispelled. The geography of a large tract of 
country is now settled with something like exactness, though 
the problem, about which inquirers have most interested .them- 
selves, is yet unsolved, father Niger still successfully hiding his 
course from European eyes. How greatly the map of Afriea is 
indebted to the late expedition for the due arrangement of places 
and provinces, is obvious on the slightest comparison between the 
chart constructed by captain Clapperton and those of antecedent 
geographers. The latter are replete with names and divisions and 
courses of rivers and chains of: mountains, but many of ‘these 
never had existence, except on paper, and almost all are found 
to have been incorrectly represented. In the recent charts, for 
example, there is a city laid down under the name of Wangara, 
which, from the conspicuous size of the letters, would seem to 
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be intended for the capital of central Africa. Of the existence 
of such a place major Denham could obtain no information ; 
and he concluded that inquirers had been misled by a word 
exactly similar in sound, which the natives employ to designate 
the gold countries. 

ith these improvements and corrections in the geography 
of Africa, the scientific discoveries of the mission terminate. 
The travellers, with the exception of Dr. Oudney, who during 
the greater part of the expedition was too ill to prosecute any 
pl. course of investigations, were not men of science; but 
it is.clear from their journals, that they were well. qualified 
for the arduous enterprise of exploring unknown countries. 
The deportment which they assumed towards the natives, at 
once confiding and conciliating, cannot be too highly com- 
mended. They have the honour of being the first travellers in 
Africa who have not feared to meet the supposed uncompromis- 
ing intolerance of Mohammedanism with an open profession 
of Christianity. The issue of the experiment has sufficiently 
disproved both the necessity and the policy of the disguise 
which it has hitherto been the fashion of Europeans to assume 
in Moslem countries. Travelling as foreigners and Chris- 
tians, and wearing on all occasions their English dress, the 
were treated every where with respect, and in most places wel- 
comed with cordiality. The cries of Inglezi! Inglezi ! and the other 
demonstrations of a friendly feeling, with which their arrival at 
the first large town on their route was hailed by the inhabit- 
ants, were an earnest of the good understanding which they 
were destined to maintain throughout the whole of the expe- 
dition. ‘ There was no jealousy,” says major Denbam; “ no 
distrust of us as Christians: on the contrary, I am_ perfectly 
satisfied that our reception would have been less friendly, had 
we assumed a character that could have been at best but ill 
supported. In trying to make ourselves appear as Mussulmans, 
we should have been set down as real impostors.” The experi- 
ment is the more satisfactory as we have an opportunity of 
nperieg its result with the effects of an opposite line of 
conduct, exemplified in Mr. Frager (the Persian traveller’s) 
intercourse with the people of Mushed. The treatment which 
this gentleman experienced, so different from that which for 
the most part marked the reception of the African explorers 
among Moslems of greater zeal and strictness, may serve to 
convince future travellers of the impolicy of involving them- 
selves, by a pretended acquiescence in the faith of Moham- 
med, in religious discussions with his followers. 
_ Akind of compassionate solicitude for the immortal weal of 
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the Jnsara (Christians), who had come amongst them, was the 
extent to which the zeal of the Moslems ordinarily led them. 
There was only one person who appeared to take serious umbrage 
at their avowed infidelity, and was disposed to commence hos 
tilities. This was Malem Chadily, a fighi in the suite of the 
sheikh of Bornou’s commander-in-chief, Barca Gana. ‘“ Do 
you wash and pray ?” inquired he one day of major Denham.— 
“ Yes,” replied the traveller. ‘‘ Where ?”—“ In my tent.” Not 
satisfied with this, he proceeded to interrogate a i 
the leader of the Arabs, asking him, “ what these English 
were? were they Hanafy or Maleki ?” He believed that as 
they appeared a little better than kerdies, or savages, they must 
be Mos em, in some way or other. 


‘ Bou-Khaloom answered with some hesitation, “ No; that we were 
mesquine (unfortunate) ; that we believed not in ‘the book ;’ that we 
did not sully or pray, as they did, five times a day ; that we were not 
circumcised ; that we had a book of our own, which did not mention 
Saidna Mohammed, and that blind as we were, we believed in it ; but 
in sh’ allah,” added he, “ they will sce their error and die Mussulmans, 
for they are naz zein zein Yassur (good people, very good).” This 
account was followed by a general groan; and the fighi clasped his 
hands, looked thoughtful, and then said, ‘“‘ Why does not the great 
bashaw of Tripoli make them all Mussulmans?” This question made 
Boo-Khaloom smile. ‘ Why!” replied he, “ that he could not very well 
do, great as he is: these people are powerful, very powerful; they are 
also rich, very rich.” May it please the Lord quickly to send all their 
riches into the hands of true Mussulmans,” said the fighi, to which the 
whole assembly echoed “ Amen.”—‘“ However,” continued Boo-Khaloom, 
there are insara Yassur fi denier (a great many Christians in the world), 
but the English are the best of any; they worship no images; they 
believe in one God, and are almost Moslem.” ’ 


The fighi, a bigot by profession; manifested his dislike of 
infidels by refusing to eat out of the same bowl with major 
Denham, and by warning others against so unholy a practice. 
The traveller had been hitherto complimented with the use of 
the basin set apart for the commander-in-chief’s potations ; but 
the night after the above conversation, while major Denham 
was drinking, the fighi made some remark, when the bowl was 
instantly emptied of what remained, and soon after a separate 
vessel was assigned to the unbeliever. On another occasion, 
Malem Chadily evinced great anxiety for his conversion. 


«« Shed! Shed!” he exclaimed; “ turn! turn! say ‘God is God, 
and Mohammed is his prophet.’ Sully (wash) and become clean, and 
Paradise is open to you: without this, what can save you from eternal 
fire? Nothing! Oh! I shall see you, while sitting in the third heaven, 
in the midst of the flames, crying out to your friend Barca Gana and 
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myself, ‘ Malem saherbi (friend) op me a drop of water!’ but the 
gulf will be between us, and it will be then too late.” The Malem’s 
tears flowed in abundance during this harangue, and every body appeared 
affected by his eloquence.’ 


The fighi, it ought to be added, did not allow his dislike 
of the stranger’s faith to extend to his person. During the 
disastrous retreat from Musfeia, in which the traveller lost his 
horse and narrowly escaped with his life, the difficulty of con- 
veying him forward was represented to Barca Gana; “ Then 
leave hin behind,” exclaimed the chief, irritated by his losses ; 
“ by the head of the prophet! believers enough have breathed 
their last to-day. What is there extraordinary in a Christian’s 
death?” Against this abandonment of his religious adversary 
the fighi remonstrated—“ No,” said he; “God has preserved . 
him ; let us not forsake him.” 

The sultan of Mandara likewise evinced some coolness 
towards the traveller on account of bis faith ; and exptessed his 
surprise at the connexion which he was told existed between 
the bashaw of Tripoli, and a nation not Moslem—* Has the 
great bashaw kafir friends?” said he. An explanation was 
attempted, but in vain; he knew no distinctions; as the 
stranger was not Moslem, he must be a kafir, and the kerdies 
or savages of the neighbouring hills were also kafirs; the con- 
clusion was not favourable to our countryman; he was not 
again invited to enter the sultan of Mandara’s presence. 

These are among the most decided marks of religious aversion 
which the travellers encountered; and the paucity of such 
instances is the more remarkable among a people like those of 
Bornou and Soudan, who as recent converts and less instrueted 
than the Asiatic Moslems are proportionally more bigoted. 
The general feeling towards the strangers was evidently one of 
high respect for the superior endowments of the distant nation 
to which they belonged. ‘ You are a beautiful people! You are 
a wonderful people!” are exclamations common in the mouths 
of the natives; and some of them appear to have imbibed a 
respect even for the religion of this people, as inculcating the 
unity of the deity, and being almost Moslem in its opposition 
to the worship of images. 

But to return: the narrative, particularly the portion of it 
executed by major Denham is agreeable, not only from the 
novelty of the subject it treats of, but also from the easy and 
lively manner in which it is written. In point of composition it 
is sufficiently correct ; minor occurrences are not dwelt upon at 
a tedious length ; the conversations are well reported, and traits 
of native character pleasantly conveyed ; the descriptions are 
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forcible and animated ; idle reflections are seldom indulged in, 
and a tone of good humour, candour and liberality pervades the 
whole. The writer is too prone, perhaps, to enlarge on the 
subject of female forms and complexions, as well as on the 
contrast presented by the sable beauties among whom he was 
residing, to the fair personages whom he had left at home ; but 
this is in some degree the privilege of a military man, and 
will be conceded him in consideration of the inference to be 
deduced from it. The unconscious admiration which the 
traveller detected himself in bestowing upon the native beauties, 
and which he had some difficulty in reconciling with his former 
tastes, affords one more example of this truth, that, however 
much Europeans may have doubted whether negroes were men, 
there has never been-a difference of opinion as to whether 
negresses were women. 

A subject so new and interesting may be thought to deserve 
a larger space than can usually be spared to works of this 
nature ; and the propriety of devoting a few pages more to the 
narrative is less questionable, when: the expensive form of the 
publication is considered. However laudable be the efforts 
made by government to promote discoveries in Africa, there is 
nothing praiseworthy in its imposing, for that purpose, a double 
tax upon the community. Since the public defrayed the ex- 
penses of the mission they were entitled to expect a report 
gratis of its labours; or, at least, that the account should be 
rendered them in the cheapest and not in the most expensive 
form imaginable. That the funds for the expedition were sup- 
plied by the public, through the medium of the colonial depart- 
ment is, we suppose, what is meant by the complimentary 
clauses in the title-page and dedication, which announce the 
Narrative as “ published by authority of earl Bathurst,” and 
the discoveries as made “under the auspices of his lordship.” 
Without attempting to trace the steps of the travellers Lae 
the whole of the expedition, it will be sufficient to dwell briefly 
on a few of its remarkable passages. 

At Tripoli there is nothing to detain the reader but some 
large sid lavish expressions relative to the influence of the 
British character, and the British flag. A discovery so flatter- 
ing to their prejudices British travellers seldom fail to make ; 
and it must be allowed that the grounds of this influence are 
sometimes.too solid to admit of its reality being disputed. In 
the present instance as in most others, “ sterling money” lay 
at the root of the matter—the bashaw is content to forward 
the views of the British government, because he is well paid for 
it. In the present instance, —_ his Moorish highness 
Z 
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could not forbear a little tergiversation not perfectly recon- 
cileable with the obedience he is reported to yield to the 
English consul; but the spirited measures of major Den- 
ham quickly restored him to the recollection of his duty. 
The delay that took place ought not, perhaps, to be attributed 
to the bashaw’s desire of impeding, so much as of profiting, by 
the expedition. He had been paid by the English government 
in money, and he designed to pay himself in slaves. For this 
purpose a numerous escort of Arabs was to be sent along with 
the mission, avowedly for its protection, but really to co-operate 
with the friendly negro powers in a joint ghrazzie into the kafir 
country for captives. ; 

The delay, from whatever cause it originated, was injurious to 
the interests of the expedition. The climate of Mourzuk, where 
two of the travellers abode during the interval, is allowed on all 
hands to be infamous. Whilst major Denham was inhaling the 
breezes of the Mediterranean, his companions were breathing an 
atmosphere fraught with fevers and agues. Captain Clapperton 
appears to have been little better than an invalid during his 
sojourn in Africa; and Dr. Oudney died of a complaint the 
seeds of which he imbibed during his residence in the latitude 
of Mourzuk. Major Denham preserved his health in a way, 
that amidst so many examples of the fatality of the climate 1s 
consolatory to those who are disposed to hope for a permanent 
intercourse with the interior of Africa. 

The facilities to communication with the newly-discovered 
negro states by way of Tripoli and Fezzan are not of a very 

romising description. The bashaw will countenance missions 
tom England so long as he is paid for his countenance; but he 
has it in his power at any time to shut the door of communi- 
cation on this side of the Desert. As for the natural difficulties 
of the route, since little was accurately known of it, they have 
of course been considerably exaggerated. It nee to be 
tedious and fatiguing rather than dangerous. Of the perils 
incident to the climate and the soil, the sand-storm is what the 
kafilas have most to dread. It was the fortune of the mission 
to encounter one of these hurricanes, in which the sand flew 
about in volumes so dense, that it seemed as if the travellers at 
every step had to penetrate the atmosphere. The whole horizon 
was darkened, and they lost sight of their camels though only 
a few yards in advance. The weight upon the lungs of man 
and beast was oppressive almost to vlieaaiien. The horses, 
with their tongues hanging out of their mouths, wheeled about 
and refused to face the torrent. Kafilas, when nearly at the 
edge of the desert and worn out by the fatigues of the pre- 
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ceding journey, are often overpowered by the violence of the 
tempest. On the road between Tripoli and Mourzuk, a spot 
strewed with bones and carcasses was pointed out to the 
travellers, where the year before a kafila had perished from 
thirst and fatigue when within eight hours’ march of the well, 
for which it was making. Among the minor evils attendant 
upon a drifting sand is the intolerable irritation and soreness it 
creates over the whole person. “ A little oil or fat,” says major 
Denham, “ from the hand of a negress rubbed well round the 
neck, loins, and back, is the greatest relief on these occasions ; 
and although, from my Christian belief I was deprived of the 
luxury of possessing half-a-dozen of these shampooing beauties, 
yet by marrying my negro Barca to one of the bashaw’s freed- 
women slaves, | became to a certain degree also the master of 
Zerega.” 

The road from Mourzuk exhibited in its earlier stages a mixture 
of sand and salt, with crystalized masses of the latter hanging in 
the clefts, and covered with an efflorescence so light, that on bein 
shaken it fell off in flakes. This was succeeded by clay =a 

ravel and sand intermixed, At El Wahr the hills, to the 
eight of five or six hundred feet, cross the road; the path is 
stony and rugged, and the march distressing to the camels. 
The pass of El Wahr is dreariness itself. The rock is of dark 
sand-stone; the wind whistles through the fissures ; and “ the 
traveller creeps under the lowering craggs to take shelter for 
the night, stumbling at each step over the skeleton of some 
starved human being—{a sad memorial of the slave trade]—and 
seeking for a level spot on which to repose.” Beyond Bilma 
the road runs over loose hills of sand, from twenty to sixty 
feet high, the sides of which are so precipitous, that in the 
descent the camel-leaders are obliged to hang with all their 
weight on the tail of the animal, to prevent its falling head 
foremost and dislodging its burthen. Amidst billows of sand 
extending as far as the eye can reach, the solitary foot pas- 
senger of the kafila may be seen creeping along at a distance, 
hoping to gain a few paces by leaving the track of the 
camels. The eye anxiously follows him as he sinks below 
the slope of the hill, and when the intervening mound is 
assed, strains after him to be sure that he has not been 
Duried alive in the sand. In these parts of the route, where 
hills often disappear in the course of a night, and all traces 
of a numerous kafila are obliterated in a few hours after its 
departure, the wandering Tibboo or Arab is guided on his 
way by some projecting raas or head-land, or other land-mark 
in the sand-stone ridge that skirts the waste, At other times 
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the kafilas watch for the sight of the date trees, that sometimes 
distinguish the place of rest, as ships at sea look out for land, 
and by these, when espied, they shape their course. 

The fatigues of the day do not always end on arriving at the 
well, for this is sometimes found choked up with sand which 
it takes hours to remove. The places where water is to be 
found are the inns of the desert, at which the traveller recruits 
his strength, and the unwearied Arabs relax in singing, dancing, 
and story-telling, or in quarreling and fighting. A few stinted 
bushes of palm occasionally diversify the forlorn wadeys in 
which the kafilas halt ; and the relief which even this scanty 
appearance of verdure affords to the eye, so long oppressed by 
the unvarying sameness of the Desert, may be estimated by the 
observation of one of the party upon a oe spot of this 
kind. He declared that it was pleasant to look upon, and 
that it reminded him of a valley near his own home in the west 
of England! At another of these wadeys, where a few date 
trees and a sprinkling of verdure gave a semblance of cul- 
tivation, major Denham declares that he could have halted a 
whole week with pleasure, so delightful did it appear to him. 

Scantily, however, as these spots are clothed by nature, they 
are of rare occurrence in the Desert, and for several days 
together not the slightest appearance of vegetation is to be 
discerned. With the exception of what the horses and camels 
pick up in these places, together with a few occasional scatter- 
ings of rusty grass, and one or two desert plants, of which the 
camels are fond, every particle of fuel and forage is transported 
on the backs of the latter. Neither do the wells occur at 
regular intervals. The camels sometimes for two or three, and 
even eight days together, do not taste water, though they are 
laden with it. Itis in the course of one of these dreary inter- 
vals that the Arabs point out a prominent head-land among 
the hills, called, Tummeraskumma, a name of welcome import 
to the thirsty traveller, meaning, “ you'll soon drink water.” 
These privations, together with ie fatigues of the march over 
loose sand or along rugged paths, press so hard upon the 
patient beasts of burthen, that in the more arduous stages of 
the route, a day seldom passes without one or more giving in. 
In the present instance, so many of the camels belonging to the 
kafila were knocked up, that the Arabs found it necessary to 
send out a party to plunder the Tibboos, and bring away some 
of their maherhies. As soon as it becomes evident that a camel 
is spent, the Arabs draw their knives, and wait impatiently in 
the rear for the signal of the owner to plunge them into the 
animal, and to bear away the choicest portions of the flesh ; 
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of which the heart is reckoned the greatest delicacy. The 
milk, too, though almost an emetic to an inexperienced palate, 
the traveller soon learns to drink with relish. The fare of 
the Desert is indeed far from sumptuous—a mess of kouscasoo 
vena by the negro women with preserved fat, brought from 

ourzuk and rancid before it left home; camel’s milk, sour 
and full of sand, with flesh of the same, and an occasional 
lean sheep, form the banquets of the kafilas. 

Such are the privations and hardships of the journey through 
the Desert. The dangers to be apprehended from the tribes, 
whose home it is, are apparently not very great, or of probable 
occurrence. The numerous escort which the bashaw thought 

roper to send along with the mission, as has been observed, was 
intended less for its protection than the furtherance of his high- 
ness’s ulterior views. Mr. Toole and Mr. Tyrwhitt successively 
crossed the Desert without any cumbrous train of this kind; and 
in the case of the former, who accomplished the journey alone, the 
loss in camels was comparatively much less than was experienced 
by the kafila. ‘The Tibboos, through whose country the route lies, 
on leaving Fezzan, are a light-hearted generation of snuff-eaters, 
from whom the traveller has little to dread. The mission was 
usually welcomed on its approach to their towns, by skirmish- 
ings among the men, and singing and dancing on the part of 
the women. The regular sheikhs are contented with levying a 
tribute on those that pass through their territories; and it is 
only from certain wandering tribes that hostilities are to be 
apprehended. There is a tribe of Tibboo Arabs in par- 
ticular, whom Mina Tahr, the Gunda sheikh declared to be 
the worst people on the road, having no flocks and subsisting 
on plunder. “They are safe from pursuit, for their tents are 
in the heart of the Desert, and there are no wells for four 
days in the line of their retreat; Giddy-ben-Agah is their 
chief, and I alone,” added the sheikh, “ would give fifty camels 
for his head. These are the people that murder travellers 
and small kafilas, and the Gundowy who respect strangers have 
the credit.” 

The Tibboos are described as smart, active fellows mounted 
on small but fleet horses; and yet though they both ride 
and move better and quicker than the Arabs, they are 
possessed with an idea that the latter are invincible. It is the 
musket, which has created in them this awe of a people superior 
to themselves neither in adroitness nor activity. Five or six 
of them will move round a tree, where an Arab has laid down 
his gun for an instant, stepping on tip-toe, as if afraid of dig- 
turbfng it, talking to each other in a whisper, and, possibly, 
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even praying to it, like Robinson Crusoe’s man a They 
brought, as a present, two handsome horses, in excellent con- 
dition ; and the travellers were assured that like all the other 
horses of the Tibboos they had been fed entirely upon camel's 
milk, for with this people corn is an article too scarce to be 
spared for provender. , 
The portion of the great Desert to the west of the line pursued 
by the kafilas is the domain of a people very different from the 
ibboos, who appear to be, from the little reported of them, 
the most formidable among the tribes of the Desert. These are 
the Tuaricks, a people who neither plant nor sow, whose edu- 
cation consists in managing a maherhy, and the use of the 
spear, and who live by plundering all around them. Kafilas so 
seldom cross the Desert in this direction, that the chance of 
falling in with these freebooters is happily remote; but their 
neighbours the Tibboos are subject to periodical visitations, in 
which, besides carrying off cattle and goods, the Tuaricks are said 
to spare neither sex nor age. The people invaded depend for 
safety on the inaccessible nature of their strong holds. Their 
huts are to be seen clustering round the base of a steep rock, on 
the top of which the riches of the tribe are for the most part de- 
posited, and thither the natives flock in the moment of — 
invasion. A singular species of plunder is carried on. In the 
territories of the Tibboos are trona lakes, out of which the Tua- 
ricks coming in a body help themselves without leave asked or 
cobaar Those who have a legal right to the lakes exclaimed 
itterly against this depredation ; “ It is hard,” they said, “‘ to 
rob us not only for their own consumption, but for commerce too, 
and to undersell us in the Soudan market, because they pay no- 
thing for the commodity.” A Tuarick known to the gentlemen of 
the mission spoke indignantly of the feelings entertained against 
his countrymen. Their neighbours, he affirmed, were afraid of 
them without reason. “He himself would undertake to conduct 
the travellers to Timbuctoo, and would answer for their safety 
with his head. His people prided themselves upon nothing but 
‘having one word pot keeping it.’ In an excursion made by the 
travellers to Ghraat, they were necessarily led among the 
Tuaricks ; and were received among them with something ap- 
proaching to Arab courtesy. Their appearance is dignified and 
martial. Like the Arabs they go constantly armed; and they 
have a singular fashion of muffling the lower part of the visage. 
“* More than a dozen of these muzzled faces were seated near 
our tent with every one his spear stuck in the ground before 
him.” Their deportment is grave and sedate, and the travellers 
were instructed to forbear laughing and singing in their presence, 
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expressions of mirth in which the Tuaricks do not indulge, and 
regard as becoming only in women. They are Mohammedans, 
but not bigoted religionists ; and what is unusual among the true 
believers, their women enjoy great freedom and are treated by 
the men with singular courtesy and respect. Like the Arabs 
they are nomades, fond of the solitudes of the desert and the 
recesses of the mountains, and entertain a profound contempt 
for the inhabitants of towns and the tillers of the ground. Their 
language is peculiar to themselves, and but few of them can 
converse in Arabic. Dr. Oudney has left us the characters, 
but made no attempt at a vocabulary. He describes it as harsh 
and guttural, but apparently strong and expressive. 

Before leaving the Desert behind us, it is but justice to the 
adventurous people, who most frequently traverse it, and whose 
name is of no good odour among Saab, to record the testi- 
mony which the present volume bears in favour of the Arabs. 
The frank and confidential behaviour of major Denham appears 
to have given scope for all their better qualities to display 
themselves, and proved the truth of his favourite position, that 
there is no people so impracticable but kind and liberal treat- 
ment will open a way to their good-will. The unfavourable 
impressions, indeed, of travellers, are as frequently the result 
of their own deficiencies as of any thing peculiarly evil in those 
to whose prejudice they are conceived. Ignorance of language, 
ignorance of manners, heedlessness of observances, and generally 
an indisposition or inability to fall in with the humours of a 
strange country, are the ordinary sources of mutual aversion 
on the part of the people visited and their guests. As few or 
none of these causes of misunderstanding were actively at work 
in the present instance, the impressions conveyed by the nar- 
rative are highly favourable to the various tribes and nations 
of which it treats. One of the travellers, indeed, captain 
Clapperton, has expressed an opinion of the Arabs very different 
from that entertained by his companion; but, his want of 
health, and possibly also of a disposition to conciliate their 
regard, by rendering him unamiable in their eyes, may have 
made them appear so in his. He denies them even the virtue 
of courage, a qualifieation about which they are as punctilious 
as the Indians of North America, and their possession of which 
was testified to the satisfaction of major Denham, by the gal- 
lant manner in which a handful of them carried the stockade 
of the Felatahs at Musfeia. They are overbearing, he adda, 
and cruel in the extreme, where they have the upper-hand ; 
and yet, even in the capacity of slave-drivers, they did not, 
in major Denham’s eyes, merit these imputations, On the 
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return home through the Desert, they fed the slaves they were 
conducting to Tripoli for sale to their heart’s content; and 
when obliged in the long and laborious stages to urge them on 
with the whip, they merely shook it over their heads; ‘ for,. 
in justice, it must be said, the Arabs rarely use it in any other 
way.’ This difference of opinion, has most likely arisen from 
the different tempers of the two travellers, and the different 
degrees of intimacy to which they attained with the escort. 

he besetting sin of the Arab is a propensity to consider 
his neighbour’s property as Ail/a/, or lawful for him to appro- 
priate. Plunder is his vocation, and he is not ashamed to 
confess it. Of his talent this way, major Denham has given 
one or two amusing examples. A party of Tibboos, who hap- 
pened to be encamped in the line of their journey, on the 
approach of the kafila sounded a retreat, not caring to venture 
their flocks within the reach of persons that had subsisted a month 
and more upon the short commons of the Desert. The Arabs 
already concerned at having “ come so far and done so little,” 
took fire at the sight of the vacant enclosures—“* What! not 
stay to se// their sheep, the rogues! we’ll take them now with- 
out payment.” Pursuit was ae ordained, the fugi- 
tives were overtaken in the very act of stealing away; their 
cattle and camels were with equal expedition and adroitness, 
seized or brought to the ground, and the business of plunder 
was completed almost as soon as begun. A sheikh, who was 
also a maraboot, or learned man, endeavoured to reconcile the 
European to a mode of proceeding, in his eyes, so novel, by an 
assurance, that to plunder those who left their tents was per- 
fectly hillal. 

Though such be their principles in regard to the stranger, 
among themselves, they are said by major Denham, to be 
scrupulously honest and exact to their word, and those whom 
they receive as friends, they treat with fidelity and openness. 
‘ The pressure of the hand assures you of an Arab’s protection, 
he is ever true to his bread and salt.’ Hospitality is with 
them a religious duty, and to fail in it is as disgraceful as want 
of courage or skill in arms. The greatest reproach to a tribe, 
ig to say, ‘ that none of their men have the heart to give, or 
their women to deny.’ To feelings of shame, they are pecu- 
liarly accessible ; wy have known,” says major Denham, “an 
Arab of the lower class refuse his food for days, because in a 
skitmish, his gun missed fire: to use his own words, ‘ Gulbi 
wahr,’ ‘My heart aches ;’ ‘ Bindikti kedip, hashimtni gedam el 
naz ;’ ‘ My gun lied and shamed me before the people,”” In 
his deportment the Arab is irritable and fiery ; in conversation, 
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declamatory and rhetorical, with much violence of gesture; 
whilst his tones are so loud and manners so boisterous, that 
when only talking he appears to be engaged in dispute. 
The most ordinary occurrences elicit from him loud and vehe- 
ment exclamations. One of the nagas died on the road when 
near her accouchement, and deprived the Arabs of the supply 
of milk they had been quaffing in imagination. “ The evil eye! 
the evil eye!” they all exclaimed,—‘‘ She was sure to die, I 
knew it.”—*‘ Well! if she had been mine, I would rather have 
lost a child, or three slaves !"——““ God be praised! God is great 
and powerful, and wise! These looks of the people are always 
fatal.” This exuberance of language, as may easily be ima- 
gined, is often made to serve the ends of hypocrisy ; and false- 

ood or fraud veils itself in a cloud of metaphors. “Oh! 
Rais Abdullah (meaning captain Clapperton)” ejaculated a little 
shrief from Fezzan, who had just been overheard damning the 
traveller’s father (a favourite mode of imprecation), “ you are 
a beautiful man; 1 will go with you wherever you go; I was 
only — to this dog in jest.” Another person, whom 
major Denham had found reason to upbraid with tergiversation and 
ingratitude, acknowledged “that his heart had been too big for 
his stomach,” ever since the transaction alluded to; “ that his 
eyes had been dim, and he had enjoyed no rest, for,” said he, 
“I swore to myself to be as faithful to you as to a brother !” 
The profusion of words and oaths which they pour forth when 
excited, gives some colour to the imputation of an insolent and 
overbearing temper. ‘‘ Never mind their numbers,” said the 
Arab chiefs, when urging the sheikh of Bornou to send a 
ghrazzie into the kafir country, “ arrows are nothing! and ten 
thousand spears of no importance. We have guns! guns!” 
adding their favourite imprecation, “ we'll eat them, the dogs, 

uickly. What? why they are negroes all.” The traveller 
fancied he could see the keen features of El Kanemy curl at 
these contemptuous expressions, which applied equally to his 
own people who were negroes, and their only arms, spears and 
arrows. 

Though the difficulties and hazard of a journey through the 
Desert appeared to be much less than they had been represented, 
yet as the present mission might be said to be breaking ground 
for future travellers, the escort was held to be a great and 
necessary protection. But this was not the only advanta 
derived from the presence of the Arabs; by their infinite wit, 
sagacity, and extempore poetry, they made the long road short, 
and enlivened the dulness of the Desert, Their pe Ph ey 
or, to use their own idiom, “ orators in verse,” would sing for 
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hours together a description of the last fortnight’s journey, 
commemorating every occurrence down to the name of the 
well, and the colour and taste of the water, in tolerable poetry 
and with great rapidity and humour. In crossing the Desert, 
on its return home, the mission was met by a kafila from 
Fezzan, which the Arabs, deceived by the changeful appear- 
ances created by the mirage, declared to be a troop of Tuaricks 
on the look-out for plunder. As the other party laboured under 
a similar mistake, the cordiality of their greetings may be easily 
conceived, enhanced as it was by the omen of a meeting in 
solitudes, where night and day the traveller has nothing to gaze 
upon but a wide expanse of sand and sky. The Arabs were as 
alive to the feelings inspired by this event, as the travellers 
themselves, and would sing for days after poems descriptive of 
the event. 

This turn for extempore poetry is a gift they hold in high 
estimation, and cultivate with care in their children, Persons 
unable either to read or write, often possess a command of 
language and a talent for description, perfectly astonishing to 
a European. They never hesitate, their delivery is rapid and 
clear, hale verse full of fire, and the happiest figures seem to 
suggest themselves spontaneously to the improvisatore. 

The kafila left Mourzuk on the 29th of November, and towards 
the end of January the gradually increasing marks of vegetation 
announced that they were near the confines of the Desert. The 
weather, in the interval, appears to have been, for the most part 
favourable; the thermometer standing at about 54 or 56, and 
occasionally as low as 45. In latitude 16° nearly, where it stood 
at 101 in the shade, and which is about the limit of the tropical 
rains, the country began to be sprinkled with trees, which though 
of a dingy green and stunted in growth a a little freshness to 
the scene. The animals found plenty of herbage in the ravines ; 
the sight of a drove of oxen promised fresh animal food ; and they 
broke in upon the retreat of a hundred gazelles feeding in a valley. 
In the course of a day or two they found themselves in a pro- 
ductive plain of great extent, thickly planted with trees and 
underwood, which formed a kind of pleasing forest scenery. At 
sunset, February 3rd, they halted at Mittimee, signifying in the 
Bornou language, tepid, where the wells, to the number of fifty, 
lay in a hollow clothed with clumps of the tulloh tree and others 
of the mimosa tribe, round which various parasitical plants wound 
themselves, and climbing to the top ve the extremities of the 
branches, fell over and formed weeping bowers extremely beauti- 
ful. The day had been oppressively sultry, and the travellers, sick 
and fatigued, were labouring under the apprehension of a lack of 
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water. Major Denham had ridden on in advance of the kafila, 
when the shouts of the few Arabs who accompanied him, ap- 
prizing him that they had discovered the wells, sounded like 
music in his ears. 


‘ After satisfying my own thirst, with that of my weary animals, I 
laid me down by one of the distant wells, far from my companions ; 
these moments of tranquillity, and the freshness of the air, with the 
melody of the hundred songsters that were perched among the creeping 
plants, whose flowers threw an aromatic odour all around, were a relief 
searcely to be described. Ere long, however, the noisy kafila, and the 
clouds of dust which accompanied it, disturbed me from the delightful 
reverie into which I had fallen.’ 


Next day they reached an encampment of Tibboos, with huts 
neatly constructed, and a herd of milch cows feeding in the 
centre of the inclosure. They called themselves the sheikh 
Kanemy’s people, and presuming too much upon that character, 
received the kafila somewhat ungraciously. 


‘ The modest request of a man, with a hundred armed Arabs, for a 
little milk, was selead and ready as the Arabs are to throw down the 

untlet, a slight expression of displeasure from their leader was fol- 
owed by such a rapid attack on the Tibboos, that before I could mount, 
half the stock was driven off, and the sheikh well bastinadoed.’ 


At two in the afternoon of the same day they arrived in the 
neighbourhood of Lari, where a sight presented itself as grateful 
to the eye of the traveller, as the sightof the sea, “ the sea!” to the 
“ten thousand,” in their retreat. They had ascended a rising 
ground, from which “the great lake Tchad, glowing with the golden 
rays of the sun in its strength” was seen, within a mile of the 
spot where they stood. The heart of the traveller bounded at 
the prospect, for he believed this lake to be the key to the great 
object of his search. Next morning, by sun rise, he was on its 
borders, armed for destruction, but the numerous birds that were 
sporting there discovered so little apprehension of danger, that 
it was long before he could prevail upon himself to violate the 
confidence they seemed to repose in him. Flocks of geese, and 
wild ducks, pelicans, cranes, four and five feet high, Brey» white, 
and variegated, immense spoon-bills of a snowy whiteness, 
widgeon, teal, and yellow-legged plover, with a hundred species 
of unknown water-fowl, were quietly feeding within a short dis- 
tance of the place where he stood ; and, when he moved towards 
them, only gave way a little to the right or left, as if perfectly un- 
suspicious of danger. In the course of their subsequent march, 
traces of the elephant were discovered—hillocks of dung three 
or four feet high ; foot marks of immense size and recent im- 
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pression ; whole trees broken down, and the underwood crushed 
wherever the animal had laid himself down to rest. In no lon 
time a troop of elephants was seen, to the number of one hiandved 
and fifty. The natives themselves at first flew in all directions 
at the sight of the armed Arabs, but confidence was quickly es- 
tablished, and an amicable interchange of commodities ensued. 
At Woodie the women were seen flocking to the fsug or native 
market, mounted on bullocks, having a thong of hide passed 
through the cartilage of the nose by way of bridle. 

At Burwha, a walled town of some strength, the kafila was 
welcomed by an invitation from the sheikh to continue its march 
to Kouka, accompanied with a magnificent present of bullocks, 
sheep, and gussub. This put an end to the doubts that had 
béen entertained, whether El] Kanemy would allow them to 
advance nearer to his capital; for the negro princes were known 
to be very jealous of the Arabs. The travellers now felt their 
interest rising to an extraordinary height. They were about 
to become acquainted with a people scarcely known to 
Europeans, even by name, and to tread on ground, respecting 
the situation of which geographers had been able to form only 
vague conjectures. Of the sheikh and his eg reports 
the most contradictory had prevailed in the keafila. hile 
some represented his power as great and his forces respectable, 
according to others, his soldiers were but a few ragged negroes, 
armed with spears, subsisting upon the plunder of the black 
kafir countries around. The travellers advanced towards 
Kouka, uncertain whether they should find the chief at the 
head of thousands, or be received by him under a tree, sur- 
rounded by a few naked slaves. They had proceeded not many 
miles further, when the question was set at rest by the sight of a 
body of several thousand cavalry drawn up in line, who remained 
stationary and silent till the appearance of the Arabs, when 
the native troops raised a shout that rent the air, and three 
small bodies, detaching themselves from the centre and each 
flank respectively, charged forward in good order towards the 
kafila. The reception given to it wore the appearance of 
menace and hostility, by which the martial salutations of the 
orientals are usually distinguished. The small body of 
Strangers was enclosed on all sides, and half smothered by 
the crowding of horses, as well as in some danger from the 
ny of spears. It seemed as though the sheikh’s troops, 
whilst they welcomed the new-comers, intended to express 
also contempt for their comparative weakness. The leader 
of the Atabs was highly incensed, but his angry gestures 
were answered only by shrieks of “ Welcome !” accompanied 
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with the — of spears overhead. At length, high in 
authority, the sheikh’s first general, Barca Gana, a negro of 
noble aspect, mounted on a beautiful horse, made his appears 
ance; when the tumult and pressure and noise partially subsided, 
and the procession moved onwards to the town. The scene is 
well described by major Denham, and may be advantageously 
compared with Saladin’s reception of Coeur de Lion in the 
“ Crusaders.” 

The politic character of the sheikh, when it came afterwards 
to be understood, made it evident that this imposing spectacle 
had been got up with a view to effect. The access to his 
presence was studiously rendered slow and difficult. The 
Arab chief was allowed to enter the gate with only twelve 
followers. A wide street leading to the sheikh’s residence was 
lined with spearmen and cavalry. Horsemen were drawn up three 
deep in front of the palace, out of which the chief attendants 
issued in successive groups, and after repeating a great many 
Barcas (welcomes), retired. All this while the travellers and 
the Arabs were left sitting on their horses in the sun, an indig- 
nity which so enraged their leader, that he swore by the 
bashaw’s head, he would return if not instantly admitted. This 
flight provoked only a motion of the hand from one of the chiefs, 
implying that there was nothing for it but patience. 

The appearance of the sheikh, when at length admission to 
his presence was obtained, offered a singular contrast to the 
pomp that had been displayed without. They found him in a 
small dark room, hung round with fire-arms, presents from the 
bashaw of Tripoli, sitting on a carpet, plainly dressed in a blue 
tobe of Soudan and a shawl turban. His age appeared about 
forty-five or forty-six, and his countenance was expressive and 
benevolent. In the primitive style, he inquired into the object 
of their coming, to which the strangers replied, that to see the 
land and its inhabitants they were come. He said, they were 
welcome, that every thing should be shown them, and that 
huts should be forthwith built for their accommodation. At 
a subsequent interview the presents from the English govern- 
ment, consisting of fire-arms and other articles, were laid before 
the sheikh, and examined by him with an appearance of 
sagacity. He discovered great satisfaction on being assured 
that the king of England had heard of Bornou and himself ; 
and turning to his kaganawha (counsellor) remarked “ This is 
in consequence of our defeating the Begharmis.” 

‘ Upon which, the chief who had most distinguished himself in these 
memorable battles, Bagah Furby (the gatherer of horses), seating him~ 
self in front of us, demanded, “ Did he ever hear of me?” The 
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immediate reply of “certainly” did wonders for our cause ; exclamations 
were general ; and, “ Ah! then your king must be a great man!” was 
echoed from every side.’ 


The civilities of the sheikh were not confined to verbal com- 
liments ; bullocks, camel loads of wheat and rice, skins of 
utter, jars of honey, and every morning and evening five or 
six bowls of rice and meat prepared with paste of barley flour, 
proved the extent of the sheikh’s hospitality, and the goodness 
of his cheer. In England a brace of trouts is looked upon as a 
respectable present; in Bornou a camel load of bream and 
a fish resembling mullet was thrown down before the tents of 
the travellers on the second morning after their arrival, and 
reinforced by another in the evening. 

El Kanemy is manifestly a personage of extraordinary endow- 
ments. The liberality of his sentiments, his policy and ma- 
negement of affairs, and, in particular, his treatment of the 
mission, discover a degree of cultivation, that was little to be 
expected in the heart of Africa. He is the founder of a dynasty ; 
for five and twenty years ago El] Kanemy was but a private 
merchant ; and in another age and with a different colour, poets 
and historians might have celebrated his achievements. The 
Felatahs, who appear to be the Romans of Africa, had recently 
conquered Bornou, when the sheikh attempted its deliverance 
and succeeded. By the customary device of a well-imagined 
fable, importing that he had been called by a vision to the 
undertaking, he stirred up the Kanemboos to assist him, and 
with the aid of their spearmen, who have been the chief instru- 
ments of all his victories, he quickly dispossessed the Felatahs. 
His policy in maintaining and extending his authority, has been 
as conspicuous as the promptitude on success of his military 
operations. While he assumed to himself the dictatorship of 
the kingdom, he allowed the title of sultan to remain with the 
former dynasty, and even did homage, with the whole of his 
army. But his views unfolding with his success, he shortl 
raised the green standard of the prophet, and refused all titles 
but that of “ servant of God ;” still declining the invidious name 
of sultan, which, divested of all real power, remains with 
the descendant of the old line. His wars, in which he has been 
almost incessantly engaged, have always had some politic pur- 
pose, and have contributed to strengthen his government; the 
aim of his enterprises being the subjugation and not the plunder 
or captivity of the people invaded. In several instances he has 
converted the independent sultans with whom he had been at 
war, into his own vice regents, and entrusted to their hands 


the government of their former principalities. | Dethroned 
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sultans, says major Denham, are as common in Africa, as. 
bankrupts in England. The sultan of Mandara, a powerful 
—— to the south of Bornou, he has closely united 
with himself against the Felatahs by an intermarriage. The 
Bornouese are themselves remarkable neither for intelligence 
nor courage ; the sheikh has therefore been assiduous in draw- 
ing about him the discontented and more warlike inhabitants 
of other countries. These he has settled in the new towns 
which he has built, and on this motley population, consisting of 
Kanemboos, Tuaricks, Tibboos, Arabs, and Begharmis, he places, 
his chief dependence. The Felatahs are the only power in central, 
Africa capable of vying with the sheikh; and it is major 
Denham’s opinion that he would find but little difficulty in 
ss his empire even in the direction of Soudan. 

The sheikh has not forgotten the pretended inspiration to 
which he probably owed his first successes. His fame as a Malem 
or writer is as great as his military reputation; and his talent 
in the composition of charms has probably contributed as much 
to his victories as his talent for war. The Mungowy had been 
“ kaffering, and not saying their prayers, the dogs!” so zeal for 
religion, combined with a desire to reduce a warlike people, very 
critically situated in case of a war with the Felatahs, to more 
entire obedience, induced the sheikh, during the residence of the 
mission at Kouka, to undertake an expedition against them. 
While he made a display of his military strength, he was bent 


upon bringing the enemy to terms, without a battle, or any 
hazard to himeelf, 


“ He is reported to have spent three successive nights in writing 
charms; the effects of which were, that the spears of some of the 
enemy’s chiefs were found in the morning blunted and hacked, whole 
quivers of arrows were found broken also, and their arms changed from 
one hut to another; other chiefs were seized with sickness, and all 
with fear. My rockets are also said to have struck terror indescribable 
into the hearts of the Mungowy. Their chief, Malem Fanaamy, de-« 
clared, that to withstand a sheikh of the Koran, who performed such 
miracles, was useless, and at the same time haram (sin).” 


This confession of inability on the part of their leader, who 
also was a fighi of great calebrit , to contend with the sheikh, 
determined the people to submit. Malem Fanaamy was compelled 
to make his appearance before the sheikh, and, as is the custom, 
came in poor habiliments, and with his head uncovered. “ The 
sheikh received his submission, and when he expected to hear 
the order for his throat to be cut, he was clothed with eight 
handsome tobes, and his head-made as big as six with turbans 
from Egypt.” The rockets, of which major Denham speaks, 
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had been brought from England, and after the sheikh had 
the better of his own amazement at the sight, his politic head in- 
stantly stiggested that they might bé tured to better ry oo 
than that of an exhibition for pleasure. He was careful to have 
them let off, only when strangers from the adjacent countries were 
resent to witness the effects of these terrible fire-engines. - He 
fad made them instrumental, as we have seen, in bringing the 
Mungowy to submission. The first attempt at an exhibition had, 
to his great disappointment, failed of success. Hesent the seme 
évening to major Denham, to beg “ he would tty ‘ more, 
and, please God, make them go better.” With tlie assistance of 
a ship-carpenter attached to the mission, the sheikh sueceeded 
algo in euenes guiis mounted, the effects of which he meant 
to try upon the Begharmis, a powerful people, with whom he 
had been long at war, and who had now taken the field in great 
force. He exulted in the idea of ‘the consternation his af 
would produce. After the first trial, he was unwilling to have a 
second canister shot. “ No, no,” said he, “ they are too valuable, 
they mtist not be thrown away. Curses on their race! how 
they will make the Begharmis jump!’ When he understood 
that the footmen who had been in training to use the firelock 
and skitmish with the horse performed satisfagtorily, he ex- 
claimed triumphantly, “I have full two hundred guns~-where 
aré the Begharmis _. tthe dogs!” The success answered 
his expectations; the enemy were staggered by the discharge 
of the’ artillery ; and the Kanemboo spearmen oe Bornouese 
horse, completed the rout. 

*« The guns! the guns! Oh, wonderful! how they made -the dogs 
skip !Oh, the guns!” were words in every body's mouth. My friend the 
sheikh, however, thought there was a little too much of this, for on the 
second day, he said, “ True, the guns are wonderful, 'tis true; but I 
lifted my hands, and said, Sidi absolam, sidi abdel garda! and from that 
moment the Victory was yours.”’ 


Though he properly estimated the effect of this new species 
of warfare, the sheikh was not disposed to whdervalue his 
Kanemboo spearmen, who in the opinion even of major Denhath 
were formidable troops. After an inspection of in the 
field, in which there were many demonstrations Of the affection 
subsisting between the sheikh and his soldiers, he spurring his 
hotse into the midst of them, and they kissing his feet and the 
stirrups of his saddle, he asked the traveller “ what he thought 
of his Kanemboos.” Major Denham could not help 
himself pleased with their orderly and regular appeatance, 
the sheikh smiled when he was told, that with such troops as 
these, he need fear but little the attempts of the Arabs and Pee- 
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zaneers. The intrepid spirit of the Arabs has, however, obtained 
for them among the more pacific natives of these countries a 
reputation for military prowess quite disproportionate to their 
actual strength. “Could the negroes,” observes major Den- 
ham, “ but once be made to understand the real state of an 
Arab’s pouch, with seldom more than one or two loads of bad 
powder, and the little dependence to be placed in his firelock, 
a miserable French piece, of the original value of about twelve 
shillings, that misses fire at least every other time, how much 
more justly would they estimate the strength of the Arabs.” 
The sheikh had evidently his reasons for the display of military 
foree with which he had welcomed their arrival, and this was 
followed up by measures calculated to make a yet stronger 
impression upon the Arabs. Instead of giving them, as they 
expected, a Kerdy country to plunder, he sent them against his 
enemies the Felatahs, a people likely to create in them a little 
more respect for the spears and arrows of native troops; and 
the result perfectly answered his expectations. 

The conversation of the sheikh. displayed some knowledge 
not to have been expected of him, and a great desire of obtain- 
ing more. When he found that major Denham could converse 
in Arabic, the: intercourse between them grew more frequent 
and familiar. In the course of their conversations he inquired 
about a great many subjects, an interest in which was hardly 
to have been expected of a native chief in central Africa. He, 
at different times, started conversations and asked a great many 
questions about printing, about the use of maps, anf the shape 
of the globe, and wished to be acquainted with the method of 
ascertaining its shape: some of his books, he said, made it 
square. is genius, however, seemed chiefly turned to military 
matters. He was very ene as to the mode practised in 
Europe of attacking a walled town ; and on their explaining to 
him that they had guns, with which they breached the wall, 
and then carried the place by assault, his large dark eyes 
sparkled again as he exclaimed, ‘‘ Wonderful! wonderful!” He 
inquired also if they had any thing with them like wildfire, 
which could be thrown into a place to burn it; and seemed 
disappointed on their answering in the negative. The perform- 
ance of a musical box in possession of the travellers affected 
him in a peculiar manner ; and he kept it playing until he per- 
fectly sindagetsod its stops. 

‘ The wild exclamations of wonder and screams of pleasure that this 
piece of mechanism drew from the generality of my visitors were curi« 
ously contrasted in the person of the intelligent sheikh: he at first was 
gtedtly astonished, and asked ee _— exclaiming, “ A Gieb! 

A 
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gieb!” “Wonderful! wonderful !” but the sweetness of the Swiss Ranz- 
de-Vaches which it played at last overcame every other feeling ; he 
covered his face with his hand, and listened in silence # and on one man 
near him breaking the charm by a loud exclamation, he struck him a 
blow that made all his followers tremble. He instantly asked, “ if one 
twice as large would not be better?” I said, “ Yes; but it would be 
twice as dear.”—“ By G—,” said he, “if one thousand dollars would 
purchase it it would be cheap.”’” 


The presents from England conveyed by Mr. Tyrwhitt were 
received with a pleasure that was easily read in the quick 
glances of his penetrating eye. The watch, with its seconds 
movement, forcibly struck him; and when he was told, that 
agreeably to his request, a parcel of rockets had also been for- 
warded, he exclaimed, “ What, besides all these riches! there 
are no friends like these! they are all truth; and I see by the 
Book, that if the Prophet had lived only a short time longer, 
they would have been all Moslem !” 

The political conversations of El Kanemy showed that he was 
a pean | much better acquainted with the Europeans and 
their proceedings than they with him and his. For example, 
he had heard of the former splendor of the Morea, and was 
aware of the contest at present on foot between the Greeks and 
Turks. He spoke of the war between the English and the 
Barbary powers, and evinced some jealousy of these attacks 
upon Mohammedan states. “Friends as we were with all 

ussulmans,” he observed, “ our taking up the cause of their 
enemies seemed very unaccountable.” The traveller. did his 
best to satisfy the sheikh that the conduct of the English had 
in all this been perfectly disinterested ; in which endeavour he 
was backed by shrief Hashashy, a respectable man, who, by way 
of clenching his testimony in favour of our countrymen, declared 
that ‘the English, as he had heard and believed, made war for 
twenty years, for no other purpose than to obtain peace !” 


* “ Wonderful !” said the sheikh; “but where is the profit of all 
this ?”—-“ That my lord must inquire of themselves ; their wars cannot 
bring them profit, but, on the contrary, must cost them great sums.”— 
* But what will they do with Tunis?” said the sheikh, turning to me ; 
“they have many large-mouthed guns, and plenty of gunpowder ;—can 
three or four ships force them to do as you wish ?-—No charms will have 
any effect, believe me, for they have a jfighi of great power and know- 
ledge.” —“ Probably so,” returned I, “we seldom fight with such 
weapons—indeed it is probable there will be no fighting at all. If these 
four ships prevent all intercourse between them and the other nations 
with whom they trade will they not be glad to listen to reason for the 
sake of obtaining peace and a renewal of their trade and free intercourse?” 
r= True, true,” said the sheikh, “ most true, you area thinking-people.”' 
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- Apprehensions of danger from the English had been instilled 
into the mind of the sheikh by the Fezzan merchants and other 
persons from the Barbary states, who having hitherto had 
exclusive possession of the traffic with the interior, are naturally 
indisposed to countenance any intercourse between the natives 
and a people so likely to invade their monopoly. The merchants 
from Mourzuk, previously to the arrival of the mission, had pro- 
pagated an idle story: that the English intended to build ships, 
to embark on the lake, and return to their own country, whence 
the white people would come in a body, and destroy them all. 
El Kanemy, however, had too much good sense and discern- 
ment to be moved by a fiction so inartificial. “The English,” 
he observed on one occasion, “ have not many words, but the 
are true, and the Arabs, you know, will liea little.” But thoug 
the sheikh was not to be alarmed by vague stories of invasion 
by the Tchad, he seemed to think that the case of India was 
one that gave just cause for apprehension. The travellers one 
day paying him a visit, in honour of the aid Kebir (a feast cele- 
brated by the Moslems to commemorate God’s staying the hand 
of Abraham, when about to slay Isaac), met with but a cool 
reception. 


* I was scarcely seated on the sand, when I saw near me a little shrief 
from Marocco, named Hussein, who, though once or twice our friend, I 
was always in fear of, being aware both of his cunning and his influence. 
Almost the first question of the sheikh’s was, as to the distance of our 
country from India ; and when told it was four months by sea, he said, 
“What could induce you to go so far from home—io find it out, and 
Sight with the people?” We replied, “ that we had plenty of ships, and 
were great lovers of discovery: that the French and the Dutch had 
been there before us, and we were always jealous of our neighbours 
doing more than ourselves.”—“ And now it is all yours,” said he, “ and 
governed by your laws!” Our reply was, ‘‘ that we kept possession only 
of the part near the sea—that their own laws were in full foree—but 
that even Mussulmans often preferred the English laws to their own.” 
—‘“ Wonderful !” said he, “ and you went at first with only a few ships, 
as friends ?”—“ We are friends now,” said I, “and by trade have not 
only made ourselves rich, but the natives also.” By God,” said the 
Maroquin, “they eat the whole country, they are no friends ; these are 
the words of truth.” We had then a few remarks (not good-natured 
ones) as to the right of dictating to Algiers and the other Barbary 
powers.” 


The thirst for discovery and enterprise evinced by our 
countrymen in their expedition to Bornou, and their endeavours 
to penetrate yet further into the country were something beyond 
the comprehension even of the enlightened sheikh, an he was 
naturally alarmed by undertakings to which the motives assigned 
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did-not appear adequate. ‘“ What is this wish of Khaleel’s to 
Fo to Egypt 7” said he one day to the American, Columbus, who 
accompanied the mission ; “I think he is my friend, and I think 
the English are my friends, but a man’s head is always his best 
friend. I fear they wish to overthrow the Mussulman power 
altogether.” Columbus replied, that “as far as he knew, they 
wished only to see and to describe the country and its inhabit- 
ants; and that if the English were the first to do so, they would 
pride themselves greatly in consequence.”—“ And is that all,” 
rejoined. the sheikh, “ Oh! wonderful; no one would believe 
it—no one does here but myself, but I do, because they say so, 
and they are not liars.” 

In regard to the establishment of an intercourse with Eng- 
land, El Kanemy showed much forethought, and gave the 
travellers sensible advice as to the scale on which the com- 
mercial speculations of English merchants should be conducted. 
“ They must be small traders,” he said, “ or the adventure will 
never pay them ;” and added, “‘ whatever I can do in Soudan, 
remember, I am ready to perform.” 


«« T have influence there, certainly, which may increase, and probably 
shortly extend to Nyffé. As to yourself, I shall write to beg the king 
will send you here with any English whom he may wish to visit Bornou. 
You are known, and might now go any where in Bornou without fear. 
Even the Shouaas on the frontiers and the Duggenah all know Rais 
Khaleel [so major Denham was called]; but this has not been done 
hastily ; you have been nearly eighteen months amongst us, and you 
remember when you could not go to Angornou without inconvenience: 
I then thought you would never be as much at liberty here as you are. 
Time and yourself may be thanked for this, not I; for I could not, by 
any orders I might have given, have done for you what your mixing 
freely with the people, and gaining their good will has brought about, 
and yet you are a Christian !”’ 


On the subject of slavery, and the extensive traffic, which, 
by means. of the Moorish merchants, is carried on between 
Soudan and the Barbary states, he expressed himself in a man- 
ner highly consolatory to the travellers. 


* « You say true [he observed to them, in the hearing of his le] ; 
we are all sons of one father! ‘You say also, that the sons of Adam 
should not sell one another, and you know every thing! God has given 
ou “rn talents; but what are we todo? The Arabs who come 
ere will have nothing but slaves: why don’t you send us your mer- 
chants. You know us now; and let them bring their women with 
them, and live amongst us, and teach us what you talk to me about so 
often—to build houses and boats, and make rockets.” ’ 


Soudan is the country with which the kafilas have the most 
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extensive dealings, both in slaves and every other article of 
ecommerce. By refusing them a passage, the sheikh might 
greatly obstruct the trade in human Goings, but it would be at an 
mfinite loss to his own people, who, by means of this inter- 
course, are supplied with the commodities both of Barbary and 
Soudan. ‘The connexion with England, by way of Tripoli, must 
unfortunately be always precarious, both by reason of the length 
and difficulty of the journey through the Desert, and yet more 
from the jealousy of the Moorish merchants, who have now 
the whole traffic in their own hands, and are little likely to 
admit rivals such as the English. It is on the Atlentic side 
alone that a permanent connexion can be established, and it is 
to be hoped that the expedition on which captain Clapperton is 
now absent will lay the foundation of a more regular intercourse. 
There are at present, as has been observed, two rival powers in 
the centre of Africa, the sultan of the Felatahs, and heof Bornou. 
Both are remarkable men; the former seems to be the more 
cultivated, the latter to be endowed with the more enterprising 
talents; but the superiority will inevitably be gained by that 
one of the two who shall first establish a commerce with Euro- 
peans, and obtain a supply of more efficient arms and ammuni- 
tion than is to be got from the Arabs. Could the sheikh of 
Bornou put muskets into the hands of his Kanemboos, 
there would be little question as to the result. But as the 
western coast seems likely to afford an easier access into the 
interior of Africa, the Felatahs are, in all probability, the people 
destined to conquer and civilize the surrounding states. 

The long-standing question relative to the course of the 
Niger, the late eapolielan has failed todecide, Various reports, 
some emptying this mysterious river into the Tchad, others into 
the Atlantie, and some connecting it with the Nile, were ob- 
tained from various quarters, but nothing satisfactory. Major 
Denham’s expedition to Mandara, in the course of which he 
reached a chain of mountains, —— to form part of the vast 
central range extending across the middle of Africa, seems to 
render the last supposition the least i However, the 
failure in this point detracts but little from the success of the 
mission. So many theories have been started relative to the 
course of the Niger, and so long have all attempts to ascertain 
it been set at defiance, that the question has excited an 
interest dis rtionate to its real importance. To have made 
known to Europeans two such states as those of Bornou and 
the Felatahs, to have left behind a friendly feeling towards per- 
sons of their country, and payed the way for a more frequent 
intercourse with them; and, aboye ali, to have shown that 
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Christian travellers, resorting to no unworthy disguise, can 
mix on terms of friendship with rigid Moslems, are revelations 
of much more importance than the discovery of the course of a 
river, which can be useful only in case of a more intimate con- 
nexion with Africa, and the knowledge of which must of neces- 
sity be consequent upon the establishment of that connexion. 





Art. III. Considerations on Volcanoes, the Probable Causes of their 
Phenomena, the Laws which determine their March, the Disposition 
of their Products, and their connexion with the Present State and Past 
History of the Globe, leading to the establishment of a new Theory 
of the Earth. By G. Poulett Scrope, Esq. Sec. Geol. Soc. 8vo. 
1826. 


WE are afraid that we can bestow no praise on the work 

before us. Had the author’s name not bespoken his 
English birth, we should have decided it to be the produce 
of some garreted German, determined to say all that could, 
and much more than ought to be said, on the subject selected 
for his labours. It is, with much pretence to novelty, a mere 
compilation, tedious, salieunoaniiel in repetitions ; adding 
nothing to previous knowledge, and diluting through 270 weary 
pages, what might be contained in a dozen. Why weary our 
own readers with a review of it? Why tell them that where 
the writer fancies he has discovered a new theory of volcanoes, 
and a new theory of the earth, he does not perceive that he is 
repeating what has been a thousand times proposed, and as often 
disputed—hackneyed nonsense. Is it possible that he who has 
read all the books on volcanoes has not also read the most 
common geological works? When will those who set up as 
teachers commence by being learners ? 

_But we will not waste words. Let us rather try if we cannot 
give our own readers, within the space of one of our own sheets, 
all that is known on this interesting subject, and somewhat 
more, we trust, than will be found in this enormous chaos. 

Though a branch of geology, the history of volcanoes presents 
abundant attractions, from the splendor of their phenomena 
and their terrific effects. Of all this, however, the world is well 
informed : it must be our business to sketch their natural his- 
tory, connected as it is with that of our globe, and elucidating, 
as they do, so large a portion of its most difficult philosophy. 

The number of volcanoes in a state of recent or occasional 


activity, is very considerable ; yet these form but a small.part 
of the whole system, as is proved by the remains of many long 
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since extinguished, and, in many cases, deprived, from lapse 
of time, of their most characteristic features. If, for want of 
adequate marks, the relative antiquity of those cannot be deter- 
mined, we must not suffer ourselves to be misled as to the 
extreme antiquity of any individual instances by false rules. 
That, for example, some are covered by strata of limestone or 
other secondary rock, is not a proof that these have been 
deposited on the volcanic matter. It is, on the contrary, 
notorious that the volcanic action has often elevated these strata, 
as happens almost at present in the South Sea. Hence, also, 
therefore, we must not conclude, as has been done, that such 
volcanic rocks are more ancient than the analogous trap rocks 
above the strata. It is, on the contrary, the reverse, since it is 
the process of denudation which has removed from above the 
latter the strata once covering them, while those forced up by 
the volcanic rocks rémain. ; 
While it is scarcely possible to approximate to the age (the 
geologicel, not the historical one) of extinct volcanoes, the dif- 
culty is much increased by the similarity existing between their 
produce and the trap rocks, of which the antiquity is such as to 
carry us to that geological period which precedes the last change 
of the earth’s surface; that, namely, which formed our present 


habitable globe. This difficulty occurs especially in the Euga- 
nean hills, and where such eruptions have been submarine, it is 
one that may remain insuperable; as it may, in many other 
cases, where the peculiar traces of volcanic action have disap- 
ared. 
PeNot only in those hills, but in Italy generally, it is beyond 
doubt that many of the volcanic a ay ny are of an age prior 
y 


to that when Europe was inhabite those animals, long since 
extinct, whose remains have been brought to light by modern 
industry. Of antiquity within the records of history, the 
scriptural account of the destruction of the cities of the Dead 
Sea is the most ancient account that has reached us of the acti- 
vity of a district long since dormant. 

of admitted extinct volcanoes of high antiquity, those of 
Auvergne have excited much attention, while. Sardinia also 
presents similar examples. In Italy, there are sixty extinct 
craters between Naples and Cumea, besides other similar traces 
both in this peninsula and in Sicily, as well as in others of the 
Mediterranean islands, Italian and Greek. St. Helena is a 
noted locality of the same nature, as are Madeira, the Cape de 
Verde a the Azores, and Java, with many other i ool 
in the Eastern Archipelago.. Thus, while Iceland contains at 
least one noted example of activity, the whole island js an 
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ancient and extinet voleanic product. Peru, and generally a 
most extensive range of tracts all over America, present similar 
reeords, to which we might yet add many more than is neces- 

for our present purpose. 

etive voleanoces generally occur inthe regions or places 
which bear the marks of extinet volcanic action, proving the 
existence of a permanent or durable cause, the nature of which, 
obscure as it may yet be, is a matter of the highest interest in 
the philosophy of geology. We need scarcely say that those of 
Burope are limited to Iceland and the Italian territories ; and 
as to those in other parts of the world, while our own sketch 
must be brief, we may safely refer to the author at the head of 
our article for a detailed compilation from the enumerations. of 
Arago and others. 

- In Asia there is-one very well known and extensive voleanic 
tract, including Kamschatka and, apparently, the Kurile Isles ; 
the active voleanoes of the former amounting to twenty, and 
those of the latter to nine. Central Tartary contains two or 
more, while, though there are some also in China, their locali- 
ties are not known to us. Japan, with the adjoining isles, the 
Ledrones, the Phillipines, and the Molucca Islands, contein a 

eat number; there being no less than eighteen named 

gempfer in the first of these, and, while they also abound in 
Sumatra and Java, the latter alone contains forty-eight, 

Of African ones, there are said to be forty-two, active or 
dormant, in the Azores; while Teneriffe, Ascension, Bourbon, 
and Fuego, in the Cape de Verde, are familiar to all. - What 
may be contained, however, in that unknown continent we can- 
not even conjecture. 

In America, they seem to range almost from the extreme 
north to the farthest south; but those of the Cordilleras of 
Spanish America are the most noted, as they are the best 
known. Here, generally speaking, they extend in lines, ina 
direction tending to the north, though in Quito they diverge 
from that bearing, so as to be spread over a space of seven 
hundred square leagues. Thus also is the Cordillera interseeted 
by a transverse chain, including the recent and notorious 
Jorullo. St. Christopher, St. Vincent, Guadaloupe, and Nevis, 
are still active in the West-India Islands, a seat of both ancient 
and modern volcanic action, which appears intimately conneeted 
with the volcanoes of the neighbouring continent. A few also 
eecur in the chain of islands which extends from Alaska, in the 
Gallipagos, and in the islands of the north and south Pacific 
Oceans. But we may end this slender sketch of their geogra- 
phy by stating the whole number known to amount to about 
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two hundred, among which nearly the half belong to the 


American continent. 

Vesuvius, now so generally familiar, represents very per- 
fectly the ar form of a single volcanic mountain, commonly 
lofty, more. or less perfectly conoidal, and truncated at the 
summit ; that truncation including the erater, whenever the form 
is perfect. Such is the natural consequence of successive erup+ 
tions from the summit ; but when, as in Actna, such eruptions 
have also taken place at the sides, the result is a progeny of 
cones, with craters or not, springing from the sides of the prin» 
cipal mountain. 

It is in consequence of fresh eruptions that active voleanic 
mountains so often change their forms, as has frequently hap 
pened to Atna and Vesuvius; the demolition of the crater being 
the first necessary effect of such an event, not unfrequentl 
attended by the formation of ‘a -new one, and of a fresh or ad+ 
ditional cone. The summit of the cone itself is, thus also ocea+ 
sionally demolished, as has happened to Vulcano and Vesuvius. 
Yet we must observe, that the regularity which we have now 
described is by no means general, since the volcanoes of 
America, in particular, present a great diversity of forms. 

If the inverted conoid is the proper form of.a crater, it is 
seldom that regular and definite figure which the term would 
seem toimply, The bottom is commonly irregular, and gene+ 
rally a plain of some considerable extent, sprinkled with cones 
or elevations which discharge different volatile matters, Nor 
does the size of the crater bear any fixed ratio to that of the 
mountain, since in Vulcano it is large, and in Teneriffe small. 
The depth is as uncertain as all else, and varies, as might be 
expected, with each eruption. In certain cases, a volcanic cone 
has suddenly disappeared, leaving a cavity or crater in its place ; 
and in those instances where water has succeeded, we find the 
causes of such lakes as those of Agnano and Averno. All 
observation proves that the ground continues cavernous beneath 
the craters of volcanoes; as is notorious in Vulcano and the 
Solfatara, from the hollow sound, as weil as. from the vapours 
emitted ; the latter tract having preserved that character, which 
gave rise to the well-known fables of the ancients, from a time 
anterior to Roman history. 

In. Europe, and in Asia as far as we yet know it, the yolear 
noes are all detached, whatever unknown comntunications they 
may possess beneath ; but in America they are often ranged in 
lines, and very apparently dependent on each other, as is the 
case in Chili and Roeteniies _ Thus also Pichinca end Antisan 


in Peru are. prolonged ridges ; and hence some natural copclur 
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sions as to the seat of the heat or fire, which we shall have 
occasion to notice immediately. 

Though volcanoes occurring under the sea are not essentially 
different from terrestrial ones, their peculiar position is the 
cause of some interesting diversities of appearance. Of these, 
it is plain that there have been in former times a considerable 
number, while a few are subjects of historical record or of 
modern observation. The submarine eruption of Santorini, in 
1707, produced an island which, in less than a year, attained a 
circumference of five miles, with an altitude of forty feet ; and a 
similar one of smaller dimensions was afterwards produced in 
the same place. Thus, at different periods, have islands been 
generated near Iceland and among the Azores; the eruption of 
one, to which the name Sabrina was given, being still fresh in 
every person’s memory. Similar events have often occurred in 
the Pacific Ocean; and though the islands thus produced are 
sometimes low, they occasionally attain considerable dimen- 
sions, as is the case with Ascension. That many of the larger 
islands already named have been the produce of similar volca- 
noes, there is no reason to doubt; but their high antiquity 
places them in the same rank as many of the great continental 
voleanic tracts. 

Under this question there is one fact peculiarly deserving of 
mention, from the apparently important consequences which 
result, This is the elevation of the Coral islands of the north 
and south Pacific. Originally formed by some of the most 
minute and apparently insignificant of marine animals, these 
tracts, numerous and extensive as they are, can never be 
elevated by the animals which construct them beyond the level 
of the highest tide, otherwise than as the action of the sea 
itself, in piling up fragments at their margins, adds a few feet 
of height, and thus serves to ward off its own inroads. Hence 
their “fatness, and that want of water which forms their great 
inconvenience and impedes the population of so many. Under 
some of them, however, marine volcanoes have broken out, 
piercing, while they have elevated the stratum of coral, and 
forming those mountains by which so many of them are charac- 
terized. Others, containing no volcanic mountain or volcanic 
materials, are found elevated to a height above the sea which 
the coral itself could never have attained; and in those cases, 
we may safely conclude that the same power, acting with 
dipsinished energy, has produced the change in question. 
Hence a valuable result to this most singular tract, and which, 
should it proceed, as may be expected, may, at some future day, 
following the rapidly increasing progress of the coral banks, 
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convert this ocean into a populous and extensive archipelago, 
destined, perhaps, to take its turn in the command of the world. 

There is no necessary connexion between volcanoes or their 
appearance, and any one particular species or tract of those 
rocks which constitute the ordinary structure of* the earth. 
There is no presumable reason why it should bese, when we 
consider the deep-seated place of the heat; since they must 
break forth wherever circumstances in the internal structure of 
the earth, independent of the particular nature of the rocks at 
the surface, occur. If volcanic rocks are generally found in 
their neighbourhood, it is only a proof of former eruptions, at 
periods perhaps far more remote. If, as in America, they are 
seated among porphyries or trap rocks, it is that these are them- 
selves the produce of ancient eruptions; of eruptions perhaps 
not volcanic in the rigid sense, ‘but analogous, if even of dates 
anterior to the present distribution of the habitable globe. That 
they may be volcanic, although’ not containing scoriform or in- 
flated lavas, is certain; since such substances occur in the 
produce of existing volcanoes, and since they must be formed 
wherever the weight of matter is such as to prevent the disen- 
——~ of air from the fluid mass. Should they be, in 
reality, trap rocks of the more ancient dates, the fact is pecu- 
liarly interesting, as it will show that, at far distant periods, 
heated matter has repeatedly found its way to the surface at 
these points, leading us, therefore, to infer, not merely that the 
seat of the volcanic force lies deep, but that it belongs to a 
determined structure in the interior of the earth, which is now 
what it has been formerly, and what it was even before the last 
revolutions of the surface. 

In Auvergne, the volcanic matter has issued through granite, 
as is also the case in Sardinia; and hence the lavas of these 
countries repose immediately on that rock. In the African, as 
in some of the West-Indian islands, the volcanic matter- has 
pierced the latest secondary strata, 7 them up with it; 
as, in the Coral islands, it has passed through what is later 


than even these, since it is the produce of the tage modifi- 


cation of our globe. In cases such as those of Italy, where all 
the visible rocks surrounding the volcano are themselves 
volcanic, it is sometimes possible to discover what rocks have 
been traversed by the fluid matter; since, in Vesuvius, for 
example, fragments of granite, micacious schist, and primary 
limestone, are ejected in the eruptions. 

In general, the action of volcanoes is periodical or. inter- 
mitting, though Stromboli has now, for a period at least of 
nearly three hundred years before our era, been in a state of 
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constant activity. Thus has Jorullo continued to flame since 
it first ap . Vesuvius has been known to remain in a 
dormant state for centuries, while Vulcano was free from 
eruptions for more than a thousand years. Thus have Atna 
Teneriffe remained at rest for a century together. 
- The appearances which attend eruptions form the most 
mab fae of our subject; but they have so often been 
ibed. at great length, that we need do no more than notice 
the most important and constant, divesting them of all the 
marvel and poetry in which they have, not unnaturally, been 
dressed. 

In Stromboli, where the phenomena are as simple as they are 
constant, the crater is always filled with melted lava, in per- 
petual motion. After a time it rises suddenly to the edge of the 
erater, when an explosion is heard, and a portion is thrown up 
into the air, accompanied by dust and smoke. At this time, 
lange bubbles burst, and the lava then sinks, to rise again at a 
short interval. 

In the intermittent volcanoes, the appearances vary; but 
those alone of Vesuvius and AZtna have been much studied. 
in general, the first notice of an eruption is a column of smoke 
rising to a great height inthe atmosphere, and then spreading 
out in a form which Pliny long ago compared to a pine tree. 
This is followed by explosions and eeathquniken, and subse- 
quently by flame, attended by red-hot stones ; which are often 

rown to a great distance, producing those brilliant effects so 
often described. The melted lava then rises to the edge of the 
erater, and overflows, or else, forming a fissure for itself, 
escapes at the side of the mountain. -Those currents are often 
very extensive, and also very durable; flowing on, but with a 
diminished rapidity, even for many months, and forming well- 
known tracts of rock. At this time, also, small fragments of 
rock, commonly called ashes, are thrown out ; the same material 
constituting that black smoke which is often carried to such 
enormous distances by the winds. The globular masses of lava 
which fall with it, are portions of the melted matter which 
ee been thrown into the air, and have consolidated in the act 

it is during the emission of the black smoke that the electric 
wetion is excited, 8o as to produce those lightnings which add 
80 much to the splendor and horror of the eruptions. Besides 
this, sulphurous gas is- ‘produced, together with that white 
stmdke compared to cotton, which is the steam of water. 

The ecm | of lava yielded by some noted eruptions has 
been computed, That produced by Vesuvius in 1794, has been 
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estimated at 3,000,000 of cubic fathoms; that of Bourbon in 
1796 at 9,000,000, and in 1787 at 12,000,000. One of the 
currents at Aitna is forty miles long; and, in Iceland, ‘there is 
one which covers a space.of 4,700 square leagues, Sich com- 
putations will convey an idea of the immense quantities’ of 
matter which are thus brought up from the seat of the voleanic 


If this is the most complete character of an eruption, there 
are many cases where the volcano emits smoke only, or flames 
without, either smoke or lava. In Quito, many eject flame, 
water, and mud, without lava; even fishes, recently killed, 
have in some instances been thrown out with the water. 

The only opportunity which have been afforded of witnessing 

action of a v for the first time, was in the case 
of Jorullo, Here, there were earthquakes to precede; whena 
large tract rose all together, so as to forma hill, which, opening, 
emitted flames and fragments of heated rocks, the surface con- 
tinuing in a state of undulation like an agitated sea. Two rivers 
were swallowed up in the abysses that were formed, and torrents 
of mud and stones were thrown out, while numerous. cones 
arose in the neighbourhood ; besides which, one large chasm 
was formed, whence were projected masses so bulky as-to form 
hills attaining to a height of 1,600 feet.. 

While the history of this volcano is- important, as indicating 
the immense force which is exerted in these cases, it also tends 
to elucidate the production of those chains which have: been 
formed on the declivities of Vesuvius and ‘tna, and perhaps 
also those which belong to Auvergne. And. it is easy to under- 
stand why an unusual violence should have attended this event, 
from the greater accumulation of expansible material, restrained 
by the superincumbent load of rock at a new point of eruption. 

Of eruptions attended with extraordinary violence, Java 
recentl tania remarkable example. In this case, the mountain 
Papandyang disappeared ‘entirely, while the tract of land 
swallowed up was estimated at fifteen miles by six; that which 
remained having been so levelled as to be reduced to within 
three feet of the surrounding plaia. In the even more remark- 
able eruption which took place at Sumbawa in the Molucea 
Isles, Java, three hundred miles distant, was darkened and 
covered with ashes, while the explosions were heard even in 
Sumatra, at a distance of seven hundred miles. ; 

In the cases of marine eruptions, flame and smoke have been 
observed to rise from the sea, while the water has been brought 
into ebullition, and marine earthquekes (if such a term may be 
used) have been felt, And in these cases, the stones and 
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scoria thrown out of the volcanic aperture, have, after reaching 
the surface, become consolidated, partly by their own weight, 
and partly by admixture of lava. The pumice so often found 
floating, must be attributed to events of this nature. 

An inquiry respecting the productions of volcanoes, brings 
us into the more technical part of this subject. These are 
various and numerous ; consisting of different gaseous matters, 
of inflammable substances, and of various salts, minérals, and 
rocks. We shall not here attempt to go deeply into matters ill 
fitted for other readers than mere mineralogists, but there is 
much that we cannot well pass over. 

The production of flame depends apparently on hydrogen gas 
produced by the decomposition of water, as its evaporation is 
the source of the cottony smoke, produced with the same 
appearance from the steam engine of pressure. It is found 

at Vesuvius throws out, further, carbonic acid, muriatic acid, 
azote, and su!phurous acid; the latter, however, being more 
common in some other situations. As to sulphur, itis generally 
sublimed in the periods of comparative repose. Boracic acid 
is one of the rarer productions, as is the formation of siliceous 
stalactites. Tourfan in Tartary produces muriat of ammonia. 

The mud of volcanoes appears to be a mixture of the water 
which is also the cause of the flame, and, possibly, of the 
whole projectile force, with the black dust that forms the 
smoke. As torrents of rain, howéver, generally fall on the 
mountain during the eruption, this may be a more general agent 
in producing that mud which so often occurs, and by which 
Pompeii, in ancient times, was overwhelmed, The torrents of 
water sometimes attending eruptions are also produced in 
certain cases by the melting of the snows ; an event which, in 
the Andes, has frequently produced great devastations. 

We ought not, while on this subject, to overlook what are 
called mud volcanoes, though existing without apparent fire. 
Java, the Crimea, and Sicily, contain examples of these. In 
the latter, the eruptions are sometimes violent, and attended 
with slight earthquakes ; the phenomenon in question occurrin 
in a plain of mud surrounding a hill, and which, when wette 
by the rains, is in a constant state of ebullition, while, when 
dry, it is elevated into small cones, which discharge a black 
mud, occasionally with fragments of rock and sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

The most interesting products of volcanoes, however, to geology 
at least, are their rocks and minerals, which, independently of 
their own natures, tend to throw light on much of the philosophy 
of this science. With respect to the minerals themselves, we 
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must pass over what we could not usefully enumerate, remarking, 
at the same time, that they are very numerous, and that almost 
every year makes some addition to them from Vesuvius. 

But the mode of their production demands notice, disputed 
and misapprehended as it has too often and too long been. 
There cannot be the least doubt that nearly all, perhaps every 
one of those minerals which forms a portion of the igneous 
rock, or is crystallized as a constituent of its mass, has 
been so a from a state of fusion. We can even imitate 
some of the products in our own fires; and the iron furnaces 
daily produce, in this manner, minerals which, if they are not 
precisely the same as volcanic ones, bear the greatest possible 
resemblance to them. And the value of the fact is capilinadie: 
as it aids materially in determining those rocks which, from 
other appearances, are concluded to have been formed from 
igneous fusion rather than from a deposition in water. To 
conceive that such minerals, often highly fusible, could have 
passed through the fire unchanged, and have been afterwards: 
entangled and consolidated in the mass of liquid lava, is an 
Opinion not deserving notice. 

There are minerals, however, in the lavas, which are the produce 
of water. These are the substances which occupy the vesicles, 
and which are the result of the infiltration of water holding 
their ingredients in solution; a case exactly similar to that of 
the trap rocks, in which zeolites, chalcedonies, and others, are 
formed, even before our eyes, inasimilarmanner. The original 
rocks ejected by volcanoes in a burnt or unburnt state, require 
no particular notice, as they are casual substances; and thus 
it is, that even shells have been found under these circumstances. 
It is those which have been ejected in a liquid state and con- 
solidated, that offer the only interest. They are but few how- 
ever ; being comprised under obsidian, pumice, scoria or cavern- 
ous lava, and solid lava; though the last two substances 
present a great diversity of aspect and composition, while, be- 
tween the two as genera, there are no definite limits. 

When the currents of lava have consolidated, they form tracts 
or strata of rock ; and as many have sometimes occurred in the 
same place, we find successions of strata, frequently of different 
aspects, and occasionally separated by intermediate layers of 
voleanic dust and ashes, or of soil produced by the lapse of time. 
In Iceland, and probably elsewhere, it is known that lavas have 
in some cases been formed in their present places without flowing. 
When they have flowed under the sea, or under any terrestrial 
superincumbent weight, they are partially or entirely compact ; 
while those which have run on the surface, are cavernous, in 
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consequence of the more ready disengagement of air. Now and 
then they put on the columnar or other figured arrangements 
so common in the trap rocks. 

The decomposition of lavas is extremely unequal as to 
rapidity, dependent on the very variable nature of their com- 
position ; but in all cases, they produce those fertile soils for 
which they are so noted, and which arise similarly from the de- 
composition of the trap rocks in general. It is familiar, even 
to common readers, that by assuming an unfounded rule as to 
the time required for this process, certain false conclusions have 
been drawn’‘as to the age of eruptions, and idly enough, as to 
that of the world itself. 

This is not a place for geological systems or disputes, and 
we shall not, therefore, enter into any arguments to prove that 
lavas may be compact as well as scoriform, or that they actual] 
are so. It is either ignorance or system, or both united, whic 
would rank with trap all the compact rocks of this character, 
and reserve the name lava for the cavernous ones. And it is a 
system which, by reasoning in a circle, has formed, and perhaps 
still continues to form one of the impediments to the progress 
of this tormented and abused science. In all cases, the cavities 
abound in proportion as the lava has flowed at the surface, and 
in the superficial parts ; while, as we sink deeper in the mass, 
they gradually diminish till they finally disappear. And the 
very same rule holds good in the trap rocks, as it ought, 
since their nature and origin are the same; while this is in itself 
a proof, though but one out of numerous proofs, of this very cir- 
eumstance. 

In a general view, since we cannot here enter into details, 
while the volcanic rocks present, both in their general aspect 
and included minerals, a stronger resemblance to the trap rocks 
than to any others, it is in the last circumstance that they 
chiefly differ, although even these differences are casual, and 
often almost local; as happens respecting the leucites of 
Vesuvius. But for our present purpose, it will be sufficient to 
note their general characteristics ; and they may thus be divided 
into simple and compact, porous, amygdaloidal, porphyritic, 
and of a granitic character; while two or more of these characters 
are often united in one species. The imbedded minerals must 
be considered occasional, or not essential. Obsidian is a glass, 
and pumice is merely this glass in a state of inflation. On this 
particular subject we cannot venture in this place to say more. 

There has not been much more gross ignorance displayed on 
any department of geology, abounding in this as it does, than 
on that which relates to the seat and cause of the volcanic heat 
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and action; unless, indeed, it be sought in the parallel opinions 
that this heat is very low. It is Werner, the true and lasting 
obstacle to the progress of geology, Werner, who yet rides the 
science and its imaginary followers, from the grave, like a 
night-mare, to whom we are indebted, if not for the invention, 
yet for the steady promulgation of the opinion, that the place 
of the volcanic heat and action was in the coal strata, and that 
the eruptions depended on the combustion of this substance, It 
is almost to trifle with the commonest reader to argue seriously 
against such a theory ; though such a theory, were there no 
other from that Freyberg, would be sufficient to evince the 
eae both of observation and reasoning by which the infalli- 

ility of this school was established. There are no such strata 
beneath any volcanic mountain known; if there were, the depth 
would be inadequate to the production of such effects as arise 
from volcanoes ; if there had been, they must long since have 
been consumed in almost every volcano: the black smoke of 
volcanoes does not contain inflammable matter; and they eject 
no bitumen, as they ought, though this substance has occa- 
sionally been observed in very minute quantities. Why, after 
this, ask how thus they should break out so suddenly, and in 
such power? whence the enormous heat, and much more that 
we will not condescend to inquire of ? 

Be the cause of the heat what it may, it is plain that it is 
not seated within the body of the volcanic mountain, since, 
had this been the case, many of them must have been 
destroyed, instead of having received, as they have, through 
such long periods, such enormous accessions of matter. This 
alone would prove the deep seat of the cause, and that the cavities 
whence such vast masses as ZZtna and Teneriffe, for example, 
have been supplied, are so remote as to be protected from their 
enormous weight by the great depth of solid rock above them. 
And the same conclusion is derived from many of the marine 
volcanic mountains ; as from no other than a profound source 
could such masses be elevated from the bottom of a deep sea. 

But the depth of the seat of volcanoes is also evinced by the 
obvious connection which subsists among even the Italian 
ones; and if, as is probable from a long train of facts 
which we cannot here bring forward, a large portion of that 
country has been raised from the bottom of the ocean by these 
causes acting in remote times, it is evident that the region of 
the expansive force must be very deeply seated in the earth. 
The same conclusion is drawn from the phenomena of earth- 
quake the effects of which are often felt at immense distances 
tom the principal focus of ar ae 
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These are facts which would lead us to infer, that the seat of 
the volcanic fire is often a prolonged chasm; the produce of 
which has found vent at different apertures, effected by its 
own expansive force. Thus the volcanoes of Auvergne are 
disposed in a peculiar manner; but it is those of America which 
seem especially to establish this conclusion. 

In the volcanic belt of New Spain, lying between eighteen 
and twenty-two degrees of latitude, the presence of hot springs, 
the eruptions of smoke, with the frequent noises, explosions, 
and earthquakes, attest the existence of a permanent heat 
beneath ; and it is in this line that we find the volcanoes of 
Orizaba, La Puebla, Colima, and Nevado de Toluca. Extend- 
ing, as it does, for one hundred and thirty leagues or more, it 
appears to indicate the presence of a corresponding chasm, 
probably extending even to the archipelage of Revellegedo, 
which is possibly also connected with it as a common focus of 
the whole. That if this be a correct view, it infers a great 
depth for the place of such a focus, it is unnecessary to say. 
As to the question of a common seat, it is also probable that the 
Italian volcanoes and those of the Canary isles, and not less 
those of Sardinia, ranged, like those of Auvergne, in a line, are 
but the separate vents, in each situation, of a single abyss ; 
while, in comparing those of Japan, and generally of the 
eastern islands, the same conclusion seems to follow with 
equal conviction. 

If, in inquiring of the seat of this fire, we have been obliged 
to notice. the false theory as to its nature and cause which 
attributes it to coal, there are yet other speculations as to this 
very obvious subject of curiosity. That it was produced by 
the action of water on pyrites, has been often said and repeated 
by the minute philosophers. That it arises from sulphur, and 
from bitumen, have been said with equal confidence and equal 
truth; and had nature been known to contain any other 
inflammable substances, doubtless each would have had its 
supporter and its polemic, Recently, indeed, since the earths 
have been ascertained to be the produce of inflammable metals, 
such a theory has been proposed, as could not have failed to 
be the case. 

It is, perhaps, superfluous to answer all these speculations. 
The presence of pyrites in sufficient quantities, any where, is 
not matter of evidence, and the produce of volcanoes is not 
that which would arise from this substance. As little are 
sulphur or sulphuric acids the matter of eruptions; and of 
bitumen, what we have said respecting coal is sufficient. If 
the last theory possesses a better claim to serious notice, inas- 
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much as its chemistry is true, and as it is by no means an 
——— cause, like the others, there are still attached to it 
difficulties which, in the present state of our knowledge, are 
insuperable. There is in it no provision for the perpetual heat 
maintained in volcanic regions, nor is there any for the alter- 
nating intervals of repose and action ; though, to this defect, 
every thing as suggested is exposed. And since water 
must be admitted to produce the supposed combustion of the 
earth-metals, means are also wanting for its occasional admis- 
sion, for which the hypothesis has no provision. It is a much 
more serious objection that no masses of rock can be thus 
produced, without the destruction of enormous quantities of 
water, and the consequent production of whole atmospheres of 
hydrogen, of which there are no indications. 

The really probable theory of volcanoes is, that oa depend 
on a permanent and deep source of heat in the earth, or on 
what been termed a central fire, called into temporary action 


in consequence of the accumulation of chemical changes, or pos- 
sibly by the casual admission, in certain instances, of that water 
which so often takes an active part in the exertions of volcanoes. 
There are many reasons, indeed, but too long to detail here, 
for supposing that the earth is a hot body, while there are 


many others for presuming that it is, in its great mass, a fluid, 
and of course a fluid of fusion. If it be this, covered as it is 
by a crust of solid matter, or rock, of which the irregularities at 
the surface indicate an equally irregular internal structure, it is 
easy to imagine such fissures in this part as are indicated by 
the facts formerly mentioned ; and that, through these, or 
portions of them, the heated matter occasionally finds vent in 
volcanic spiracles. Whatever difficulty may attach to this view, 
for want of means of explaining the fits of occasional action and 
repose, they are not greater than those which belong to all 
explanations, and they are such also as time and observation 
may yet remove. That there is such a permanent source of 
heat, seems abundantly proved by the perpetuity of hot springs, 
though, as we have just said, we have no room for the whole 
argument. And it is plain that this view is. free from those 
objections which arise from the presumed decomposition of 
water in the former one, as that process is here not required. 

If there be a more remote and abstruse confirmation of this 
view, it is also one which opens upon those wide reasonings 
that embrace the whole theory of the earth. It thus becomes, 
in fact, a portion of the general theory of the globe, as that re- 
fers, not only to its sosuithads but to its figure and constitu- 
tion, of which the very theory of volcanoes, while it forms a por- 
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tion, comprises, also, some of the leading evidences. That it 
opens a more magnificent and consistent view of nature, needs 
not be said ; since volcanoes thus become a part of one great 
comprehensive system, simple in its causes and consistent 1n its 
varied effects. 'Tosuppose such operations partial, is to take a 
mean as well as a false view of phenomena : as it is to overlook 
the whole connected system of proofs by which, while this view 
is confirmed, we acquire an insight into the preceding history 
of the globe. 

That all the trap rocks are, of whatever period or periods, 
analogous or identical with volcanic rocks, not only in their 
constitution but in their origin and causes, has now at length 
been admitted by all geologists deserving of that name. That, 
essentially, on all these points, granite is identical or analogous 
with the trap rocks, is another fact established by geologists of 
a class yet too logical and too mee sat to have made con- 
verts of the baser multitude. Throughout the whole three divi- 
sions, either the identities or analogies, taken in whatever 
way, are perfect, whether we examine the substances them- 
selves, their distribution, or their probable causes. Thus do 
these, the unstratified rocks, form but the parts of one great vol- 
canic system, operating at different, often at far distant, periods 
of the globe’s existence ; and the immediate causes, it is proba- 
ble, of all the appearances of irregularity visible in the stratified 
ones, as of all the revolutions by which these were produced, and 
which, in producing them, have so often changed the entire face 
of the globe. If, of these rocks and these revolutions, granite 
and its causes are the most ancient, so is trap and the fires 
which produced it more modern, yet still far anterior to that 
date which gave the earth its present habitable form and surface ; 
while the existing, and probably the extinct volcanoes, are our 
own, our evidences of what is past, our apparent assurance that 
there is beneath us a fire id a cause, which at some future 
day will re-produce revolutions similar to the preceding, and, 
when the time shall come, subvert the world, again to give birth 
to a future earth and new inhabitants. 

As a question of common geology, we must yet add a remark 
on the comparison between the volcanic rocks and the traps. It 
has been idly and uselessly debated respecting their supposed 
essential differences ; insomuch, that even warring factions have 
ranked themselves under hostile banners on this subject, while 
those to whom the general theory of fusion was most important, 
have, in disclaiming volcanic action, renounced their best sup- 
port, exposing at the same time their ignorance and deficiency 
of reasoning, 
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Let those who disclaim a volcanic origin for any and all trap 
rocks, ask themselves whether they can recognise each as a 
specimen, as a mineral compound, whether they can even re- 
cognise them as masses in nature. Traps of unquestionable an- 
tiquity, lying beneath all the higher or really secondary strata, 
are often as porous as the volcanic scoria of the present day. It 
was doubted whether the hills of Auvergne were trap or volcanic 
matter, it is doubted to which the Euganean hills ought to be 
referred, it is doubted whence the origin and what is the nature 
of the porphyries and traps of high America. 

It is a distinction without a difference. The right question 
would be, whether such a disputed rock was produced before or 
since the last revolution of the globe. At whatever period 
formed, it was the produce of a volcanic system and action, 
whatever differences there may be in the extent and mode. And 
there are cases where, even after a rigid inspection of position 
and connections, as well as of substances, no one can determine 
this point. If, from a volcano of our own world the craters 
have disappeared, or the other especial marks of volcanoes 
vanished, who shall determine that they are not traps? This 
is the very dispute respecting the Euganean hills. If that vol- 
canic matter which now elevates the Coral islands without break- 
ing through the surface, shall hereafter reach the light and 
future geologists, such rules would determine it to be an ancient 
trap rock. But we have no further time for the controversies of 
others, though we have yet left one, which we cannot pass with- 
out notice, as it may amuse our ordinary readers to know what 
philosophers will dispute about, and how they reason. 

Some of us have seen Vesuvius in eruption, and many more 
have seen the masses of rock which once flowed, rivers of fire. 
Yet has it been maintained that the heat of volcanoes was very 
low, that there was no real fusion, that a white heat might exist, 
without heat, in short—One of those philosophers explains it 
all by showing that the rocks are carried along in a solid state, 
by bitumen; which does not exist. He was called Kirwan. 
Another invents sulphur for this purpose, of which there is not 
an atom contained in any lava. Dolomieu, who is esteemed a 
great philosopher, and a greater geologist, diseovers that the 
solid particles slide on each other—while this Mr. Scrope before 
us, determined to be a philosopher also, and to have his own 
theory, asserts that the rocks are but apparently fluid by being 
mixed up with boiling water—at a white heat—cold, or there- 
abouts. 

But why should we waste precious paper in answering all 
this? And all these notable inventions have been contrived te 
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explain the imbedded and very fusible crystals of the lavas, be- 
cause not one could see or would see that these were the produce 
of: fusion. Thus does ignorance generate folly, or folly igno- 
rance, it is all one, in philosophy as in all else. But let us end, 
since, as far as a general view of this subject could be given, 
we-have done what we designed. 

That, in the arrangements of the globe, volcanoes are indis- 
pensable evils, as far as they are evils, must be now apparent, if 
the view which we have given of their intimate union with 
the entire structure of the earth is correct. And if that struc- 
ture be a necessary one, as we must suppose, we must not 
forget that the evils of volcanoes are, per ape infinitely over- 
balanced by their affording a vent to those volatile or expansible 
substances which are the causes of earthquakes, and which, as 
too many of these phenomena prove, would, if still further 
restrained, cause a far wider mass of evil. And if they do over- 
whelm lands, it is but to replace them with the materials of a 
better and more fertile soil. The most delightful and.the richest 

arts of Italy are the produce of volcanic fires. Nay, even 

taly itself seems almost indebted to them for its very existence ; 
and thus, if they do destroy, so do they, to a far greater extent, _ 
add new tracts, new territories, to the globe. If it be indeed 
true that they are even now acting in the elevation of the Coral 
Islands, as we have already insinuated, we must then, so far 
‘from regarding them as evils, view them as parts of that com- 
plicated provision by which, though the immediate result is 
destruction, it is destined that the present, like all preceding 
earths, shall proceed in a gradual progress to improvement, as 
to the extension of its habitable surface. 

A few words are necessary on the subject of earthquakes, 
depending, as they do, on volcanoes, and a few will suffice. 
That they are most frequent and most perfect in volcanic coun- 
tries, and that they occur chiefly when the volcanoes have been 
long dormant, are proofs of the community of their cause. They 
are generally, yet not always, preceded by various meteoric 
phenomena, and a peculiar state of the atmosphere, and very com- 
monly by sounds resembling thunder. Springs and wells are 
variously affected, being sometimes dried up, and at others ren- 
dered more abundant ; while the sea, if at hand, gives marks of 
its disturbance, by undulations and other movements, often very 
singular, and sometimes productive of great devastations. 

In the earthquake, there are commonly different shocks suc- 
ceeding each other with more or less rapidity. When violent, 
the earth undulates, heaving and again subsiding ;' while, in 
slighter cases, it assumes only a tremulous movement. In 
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extreme instances, it opens, and the fissures thus formed have 
engulphed rivers, towns, even tracts of land, replacing them 
sometimes with lakes. As, from such fissures, flames and smoke 
have often been known to arise, there can be no doubt respecting 
the volcanic nature of the cause. If there could be any, it is 
removed by the fact, that all volcanic efforts are attended with 
earthquakes ; and that these have, in numerous cases, been felt 
at many miles from the igneous opening and eruption. Such 
was the case with Iceland, with the great earthquake of Cala- 
bria, attended by eruption in the Lipari Isles; as it has equally 
been ascertained that those of the West Indies have proceeded 
from eruptions in the American continent, in Cumana, and 
elsewhere. Thus was the earthquake of Quito, in 1797, 
reversely, attended by the eruption of Guadaloupe, as the vol- 
cano of St. Vincent broke out in that great eruption which 
destroyed Caraccas in 1812. In a similar manner, four new 
volcanoes broke out in the Andes on the night in which Lima 
and Callao were destroyed. 

All the phenomena in question, and more, prove the great 
depth at which the causes of earthquakes are situated, as these 
effects equally demonstrate the deep seat of the volcanic force. 
The great distances to which the effects of the Lisbon earthquake 
extended are notorious ; and since they involved great part of 
Europe, it is not difficult, at least, to conjecture the very distant 
and profound seat of its cause. 

That appears thus to be demonstrated, at least for most 
cases ; but there are some events of this nature which remain, 
perhaps, difficult of explanation, inasmuch as we have not dis- 
covered that any eruptions occurred in any place at the same 
time. Small shocks happen frequently every where ; and Scot- 
land, in one narrow spot, has long been the noted seat of such 
events. There has been a theory, that these were electrical 
phenomena, and the term ‘ airquakes’ has been applied to them. 
Of such a cause there is no proof, nor would it explain such 
local cases as that of Scotland, nor such violent consequences 
as that lately occurring in the East Indies, where a large chasm 
was formed, swallowing a considerable tract, and where also no 
knowledge was ever es of any corresponding eruption. It 
is far more probable that the whole train depends on one cause ; 
on changes in the abyss on which we stand, of which all are not 
necessarily of such a nature as to discharge to the surface the 
fused or heated materials which it contains. 

Did we think ourselves justified, we might, in concluding this 
paper, amuse our readers with a sketch of the most celebrated 
earthquakes which have been recorded, but we feel it time to 
conclude the whole article. 
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Arr. IV. Debrett’s Peerage of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland. In Two Volumes. Royal 18mo. The Fifteenth 
Edition, Considerably Improved. London. 1825. 


[* looking over the list of new publications in the 
Quarterly Review, No. LXIII., we were at first sur- 
rised to find the work before us ranged under the head of 
Novels and Romances. A very brief examination of Mr. 
Debrett’s book, however, satisfied us, that the compiler of that 
list was quite accurate in his classification ; and that none of 
the ingenious works of fancy and fiction, with the titles of 
which he has favoured us, and among which the Peerage is 
ranked, has a better right than this new edition—or, indeed, 
any old edition—of Debrett’s Peerage of Great Britain and 
Ireland, to the place of honour to which it is here promoted. 

Peerages have hitherto shared in the immunity enjoyed b 
Court Guides, and Directories, and Road Books, and Red Book. 
—and have been allowed to perpetuate the blunders they origi- 
nally perpetrated, unmolested by the notice of Reviewers. How 
long the other interesting works, to which we have alluded, 
may continue to bear this “ charmed life,” we do not profess 
to foretel: an hour or two of leisure tempts us to take a 
critical peep into the works of Mr. Debrett. 

It must confessed, that Mr. Debrett’s volumes are of no 
slight importance ; when it is remembered how many of our 
country gentlemen are indebted for their afternoon slumbers to 
the united influences of peerages and port, and how much the 
tea-tables of ancient gentlewomen are enlivened by the scandal 
to which the edifying volumes before us give birth, it is somewhat 
singular that they should not have been more attractive in 
critical eyes. It was, indeed, to have been expected, if on no 
other ground than their enormous sale, that some of our reviews 
should at least have given a verdict upon their accuracy—a 
quality in which their whole value must consist, if Peerages 
are allowed to have any value at all. We intend to do this in 
the present article: and our examples shall be taken from the edi- 
tion published a year ago, which is stated in the title-page 
and preface to be considerably improved. 

The thing which must first strike every diligent student of 
this authentic work, is the tone of flattery which pervades it, 
and the care which the editor takes to gloss over those facts in 
the history of our Peerage, which are equally notorious and to 
be lamented. Not only is a blot in the blazon, or a torn and 
degraded banner, a thing to be kept carefully out of sight ; but 
éven in alluding to Whe nadntion of a marrage—an event uns 
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fortunately very frequent in the history of our noble families 
—he seems to feel the “ glowing embers” beneath his feet. 
Not only is the execution of any worthy peer, in general, left un- 
recorded—a thing for which so ardent an admirer of nobility 
might easily be pardoned—but suicides, the most noble and 
recent, are passed over without mention. Our late eloquent 
Secretary of State, the Marquis of Londonderry, for instance, is 
merely stated to have “ died at North Cray in Kent, 12th August, 
1822.” [P. 871.] In the same way, Mr. Debrett often leads 
the innocent reader to take an illegitimate scion of nobility fora 
legitimate one. This evident reluctance to publish any thing which 
may throw even a shadow of disgrace upon some favoured fami- 
lies,* is curiously contrasted with the unhesitating readiness dis- 
played in publishing what we can only escape from regarding 
as scandal, by regarding as the blunders of the editor. For 
example :— i 


Page 77. Richard, earl of Yarmouth, born 23rd February, 
1800, married February, 1822, the Marquess de Chevigné. 

In page 1006. Matthew Barnewall, lord Kingsland, is said 
to have married, secondly, in December, 1819, Mary Anne, 
daughter of J. Bradshaw, esq.; and 3rdly, 2nd January, 1820, 
(within a month after the former marriage) Julia, daughter of 
J. Willis, esq. This case, if correct, would furnish a singular 
ae to that recorded in Hamlet ; and to do it complete justice, 

Ar. Debrett should have quoted Shakspeare’s own words :— 


‘ Within a month— 
A little month—or ere his shoes were old, 
——_—. the funeral baked meats 
Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables.’ 


In page 146, we are informed, that William Fitzhardinge 


Berkeley claimed, in 1811, to be son and heir of the last earl of 
Berkeley, his father, who is stated in the same page not to 
have died till 1816: thus representing the earl’s children (for 
there are four of them) as claiming his title and estates five 
years before he died.’ In the last instance (of lord Kingsland), 
we found a parallel to Hamlet, in the present case we must look 
for one in Lear. 

In page 985, we find that the heir apparent of the earl of 





* One of the families to which we allude is that of Mountmorres— 
which, besides being abundantly treated of in other parts of the book, 
receives the distinction of no less than twelve pages in its proper place 
Up 1032—-1044]—being about three times as much space as Mr. Debret 

lows to tracing the course of “ all the blood of all the Howards,” 
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Blessinton is viscount Mountjoy, the earl’s only son; though 
two pages before (in page 983) this only son is stated to have 
died 21st of March, 1823. 

Page 20. The duke of Leedsis said, in these accurate volumes, 
to have been born on the 21st of July, 1755; but on the opposite 
page the marriage of his grace’s father with the duke’s mother, 
1s fixed 29th Nov. 1773, about 18 years after the birth of the 
present duke. 

Page 1059. William, D.D., lord —— of Derry, was 
married only on the 13th October, 1805, yet his eldest son was 
born in 1789. 

It is very natural, however, in an admirer of nobility like Mr. 
Debrett, to publish such examples as the following, which tend 
to show how early peers and peeresses sometimes begin to ex- . 
ercise their faculties. 

Page 1158. Nathaniel William, 2nd lord Clarina,- was born 
29th May, 1796; married Penelope, daughter of M. R. Wes- 
tropp, esq., and by her had a daughter born 13th March, 1797, 
(not quite ten months after his own birth) : he had afterwards 
four other children, the last of whom was born in 1805, when 
their father was little more than seven years old; and his 
lordship died in Barbadoes, in 1810, aged 13 years and a few 
months, after having been the father of five children, a lieu- 
tenant-general in the army, and governor of a colony. 

We are bound to believe in the facts here recorded— seeing 
that they are stated in the same way in all the three last editions 
of Debrett. Twochildren of this precocious lord, who are dead, 
are moreover stated to be living—but this is an error of such 
frequent occurrence in this peerage, that it is scarcely worth 
while to advert to it. 

Page 457. Charlotte, 9th daughter of lord Ponsonby, is said 
to have been born 22nd December, 1761, and to have been 
married on the 10th of July, 1710, more than 51 years before 
the period at which these authentic records state her to haye 
been born! 

_ The gross inaccuracy of the editor in point of dates leads him 
constantly into the most ludicrous blunders. 

In page 965, a singular circumstance is recorded of the first 
viscount O’Neill; he married a lady who died in 1742; yet, 
notwithstanding this little accident, she bore hima son 16th of 
March, 1746, and afterwards a daughter, with the date of whose 
birth Mr. Debrett does not condescend to inform us. 

In alluding to this family, we may as well state that their 
motto is said in this peerage to be ‘ Tan scaps Empton,’ and 
the interpretation given to these elegant and musical sounds, is 
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‘ The red hand of Ireland. We have elsewhere seen the motto 
given as “‘ Lamh dearg Lirin,” which moellifluous words, if 
any of our readers will take the trouble of eo down in the 
kind of alphabetic characters, called Irish, they will find they bear 
a sufficient resemblance to the mystic words given by Debrett, 
to account for the blunder of the editor of this peerage. 

Page 18. Sydney, 5th son of the first duke of Saint Alban’s, 
married a Miss Norris, and died in 1744, leaving one son (the 
well known Topham Beauclerk), who was not born, however, 
till 1749, five years after his father’s death. 

Mr. Debrett is as correct in his order as in his dates; and 
makes the members of noble families succeed each other in a 
strange manner. 

Page 14. The fourth son of the earl of Plymouth, was born 
in 1768, but the fifth preceded him by four years, the latter 
being born in 1764: there is another singularity about the ar- 
rangement of this family ; Anne, who immediately. follows the 
sixth child, being regarded, rather unfairly, as the eighth child, 
though no seventh intervenes. 

In the Saint Alban’s family—The eighth son of the first 
duke was born in 1702, the fifth in 1703, and the sixth in 1704: 
if these dates are correct, we think the eighth son has great 
reason to complain of Mr. Debrett’s treatment of him. 

Page 222. The fourth child of lord Abergavenny was born 
14th July, 1788; and the fifth, 25th December, 1786. 

Page 44. The duke of Newcastle’s seventh son is stated to 
have he born 15th October, 1818, and his eighth son 23rd 
August, 1818, his elder brother being thus represented as born 
three months after him. 

Page 392. In lord Rodney’s family Mr. Debrett makes the 
second son to be born on the 12th April, 1784; the third in 
1785; the 4th in 1786 ; and the fifth on the 14th of May, 1784, 
exactly two days after the birth of his eldest brother. They then 
go on with tolerable regularity till the ninth child, born in 1795, 
who is followed by a tenth, born in 1794, and the tenth by an 
eleventh, born, like the ninth, in 1795. This order of succes- 
sion is quite unusual in plebeian families, but, according to Mr. 
Debrett, is very common among our nobility. 

Page 1079. Almericus de Courcy, the twenty-third lord 
Kinsale, died in 1719, and was succeeded by Gerald, the twentieth 
lord. 

Page 997. But the most remarkable peculiarity of all, exists 
in the Gormanston peerage, which (on account of being an Irish 
one, we suppose) has “ descended in regular succession from 
son to father.” : 
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Page 995. A gentleman of the name of Quin was created 
earl of Dunraven in 1822; but Mr. Debrett, out of his own 
pure bounty, has also created him earl of Rathdown, to the 
great prejudice of the actual representative of that noble family, 
which always held a separate earldom, till Mr. Debrett thought 
proper to make it a mere appanage to that of Dunraven. If 
the reader will turn, however, to the page of Debrett devoted 
to the peerage of Rathdown, he will find another person 
named as bearing the title. The earls of Dunraven, it seems, 
are peculiar favourites with Mr. Debrett: for the family 
of Mr. Wyndham Quin (the first earl) is traced up to an 
Irish monarch called Con; whose descendants are said to have 
borne the name of Quin. The names, it must be allowed, are 
very like each other, there being an » in both ; these gentlemen 
ere proved, in an equally ingenious manner, to have possessed 
large territories, because there are such places as Inchiquin, 
Tyquin, &c. This is just such logic as Philosopher Square, in 
Tom Jones, might have used to prove himself one of the greatest 
landholders in the kingdom. Of the meaning of the word 
quin Gf it means any thing) in the barbarous jargon which is 
dignified with the name of a language in Ireland, we are igno- 
rant ; but it clearly means nothing like this. 

In page 1082, it is stated, that there is nothing certain to be 


gathered as to the time of the settiement of the Plunkett family 
in Ireland: yet, in another place [page 887], it is said to have 
been certainly settled im Ireland, as early as the reign of 
Henry 3rd. 

In page 1003, we have viscount Taaffe’s titles arranged in 
this luminous manner. ‘“ He was a count of the holy oman 


empire, chancellor to Leopold, father to the emperor Francis, a 
lieutenant-general in the Austrian .service, and colonel of a 
regiment of fusileers.” 

age 743, The fourth son of lord Huntingtower is stated to 
have married the fifth daughter of Joseph Hume, esq. M. P. 
Mr. Debrett may suppose that there is no other Joseph Hume 
in the world but the latter gentleman; but if he refers to the 
Red Book, he will find a Mr. Joseph Hume among the list of 
clerks in the Victualling-office, Somerset-house, whose daughter 
is, in reality, the person married to the fourth son of lord 
Huntingtower. 

We have said enough of the new edition of Debrett’s 
Peerage, considerably improved: we find, indeed, on refer- 
ring to the errata, that two trifling mistakes have been cor- 
rected ; but so far from regarding this fact as creditable to the 
editor, we consider it only as a proof of his general carelessness ; 
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for he mocks us with a show of accuracy while his corrections 
bear the same proportion to his blunders as Falstaff’s “ half- 
penny worth of bread to his intolerable deal of sack.” 

Lest, however, we should be accused of giving our extracts 
from an edition which may be considered worse than that 
which it professes to have improved upon, we must do the 
editor of the Peerage of 1825 the justice to say, that the edition 
of 1823 is far more luxuriant in errors and absurdities. The 
samples we have given above occupied us an hour in the 
search, while our coffee did not cool over our discovery of twice 
as many blunders in the edition of 1823, most of which dre 
even grosser than those of that from which we have been 
quoting. 

For example: William Fitzwilliam, a taylor, ancestor of the 
Wentworths, is said to have been alderman of Broad-street 
Ward in 1506, and to have died August 9th, 1734, which 
would make him about 250 years-old at his death. 

Page 730. The fourth earl of Strathmore was succeeded by 
the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth earls, the latter (quoth Mr. 
Debrett) exhibiting in his person’the uncommon instance of 
six brothers successively succeeding each other in the earldom— 
though there are only four. 

Page 215. Mary Alicia, second daughter of the sixth earl 
of Coventry, was married in 1777, and died in 1784: her mar- 
riage is said to have been dissolved, but not till 1803, nineteen 
yee after her death, at which time parliament is stated to 

ave occupied itself with this work of supererogation. 

Page 293. The present earl of Chatham was born (says 
Debrett) on September 10th, 1775; his younger brother 
(William Pitt, our late prime minister) must have been born at 
least two years later, as a daughter intervened : he was twenty- 
two years premier, and died in 1806: he must, therefore, have 
been appointed minister at the early age of seven, at which 
time he must have begun to make his brilliant speeches, and 
command the votes of the House of Commons. 

We have now done with Mr. Debrett ; but as we have allowed 
the present edition of his Peerage, with all its blunders, to be 
somewhat more correct than the last, it is but right to say how 
a great part of these corrections have been made. The method 
is very simple, and consists merely in the frequent use of a 
horizontal black line drawn across any date or statement which 
was seen to be evidently wrong, and by entirely striking the 
error out, the editor leaves what was formerly a blunder, a 
blank. 

It ig impossible, in turning over the volumes before us, not 
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to be struck with the want of antiquity which the nobie fami- 
lies of England present ; and keeping this in mind, it is impos- 
sible to look at the extravagant claims of some of them and read 
the graphs in which they sneer at modern and mongrel 
nobility without being moved to laughter, by the recollection 
that in point of fact they are the most poorly-descended nobility 
in the world. Of all the castes of that sacred order, they have 
the least reason to dread any application to them of Pope’s 
couplet— 


What though their ancient but ignoble blood, 
Has flowed through scoundrels ever since the flood— 


for they have as little chance of proving their descent from 
Noah as the merest labourer that toils on their estates. Our 
earliest history reaches but to Julius Cesar, when the old houses 
of Rome .were in full maturity—those houses which traced 
to Anchises and Venus—which sacrificed to Hercules as a 
friend of the family, and counted Consuls, Dictators, and Em- 
perors among their cadets! Yet how far from being able to claim 
a descent from the tattooed princes of the court of Caractacus 
are those who now sit as nobles upon his land! Ournext epoch 
is that of Vortigern; and though we have come four centuries 
nearer our own times, yet even to this diminished antiquity, our 
peerage has not the shadow of aclaim. Nor will matters be 
mended if we pass over four centuries more, and ask for the 
representatives of the peers of Egbert. Two hundred years 
more bring us to the Conquest ; and which, among the mem- 
bers of our House of Lords, can prove his descent even from the 
rabble of William’s army ?* Nay, few can trace their pedigree 





* Those among our nobility who pretend to carry up their geviealogy to 
the days ofthe Conquest, seem to be profoundly ignorant of the rank of 
the Conqueror’s adherents. Hume, indeed, talks of “‘ the high names of 
nobility who engaged under the banners of the duke of hire = Se but 
the truth is, that not one of all the Norman nobility accompanied William 
in his invasion of England. Maseres, indeed, in a note, mentions (out of 
Ordericus Vitalis) eleven warriors who came over with the bastard; but 
not one of our nobles can trace his origin even to any of them. Those 
among our peers, therefore, who derive from the Conquest, confess them- 
selves to be the descendants of the merest Canaille—of Ivo Taylebois, of 
Guillaume le Charretier, of Hugues le Tailleur, of Guillaume le Tambour, 
and other personages of equal rank and dignity: or of other gentlemen 
who had no names, but who contented themselves with bearing the names 
of the, provinces or towns they had been forced to leave —St. Quentin, 
St. Maur, St.-Denis, St. Malo, Tournay, Verdun, Etampes, Rochfort, 
Cham e, Gascoyne, &c. Abundant evidence of the wretched state of 
the Normans who followed the bastard adventurer to the conquest of 
England is to be found in the annals which record their oppressions of 
the Saxon proprietors—the real nobility of the land. Let us turn to 
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to the days of the Plantagenets; and it is a very respectable 
ancestry, indeed, which dates from the wars of the Roses, the 
conclusion of which preceded the accession of the House of 





Ordericus Vitalis: Et in tantum quosdam provexit (says he) ut multos in 
Anglia ditiores et potentiores haberent clientes quam eorum in Neustria 
fuerunt parentes, ‘‘ That is,’”” (adds Maseres) ‘* King William had raised 
some of his favourite Normans to such a high degree of affluence by the 
estates he granted them in England that some of” them had subordinate 
tenants who held lands under them, or to whom they had undergranted some 
parts of the lands which the king had granted to themselves, and who were 
richer by means of those undergrants than the parents of the granters them- 
selves had been, in Normandy, before the Conquest of England.” This 
is confirmed by Eadmer, 57. ‘“ Ex infimis Normannorum Clientibus 
tribunos et centuriones ditissimos erexit.”’ 

All this, -and many very curious particulars respecting the Saxon 
history and the Norman Conquest, are very luminously set forth in the 
recently published work of M. Thierr ae Phe History of the Norman 
reg 8 of England,”—a book equally remarkable for its learning, and 
the liberal spirit in which jt is written. M. Thierry’s correctness of 


quotation presents a striking contrast to the negligence or infidelity of 
Hume, to whose pages we have had frequent occasion to re“er in the 
‘composition of the present article, and of whose accuracy the following 
instances will afford examples, In speaking of the array of the Normans, 
Hume says, 

“The camp bore a splendid be a martial appearance from the disci- 


pline of the men, the beauty and vigour of the horses, the lustre of the 
arms, and the accoutrements of both; but, above all, from the high names 
of nobility who engaged under the banners of the Duke of Normandy. 
The most celebrated were, Eustace, Count of Boulogne; Hugh d’Estaples ; 
Geoffrey de Rotrou; William de Warenne; Hugh de Grantmesnil; Aimeri 
de Thouars; William d’Evreux; Roger de Beaumont; Roger de Mont- 
gomery ; Charles Martel; and Geoffry mehr qo Vol. i. p. 187.) 
Now let us hear Orderic: Interfuerunt huic prelio, Eustachius, Boloniz 
Comes; Gulielmus Ricardi Ebroicensis Comitis filius; Goifredus Roe 
tronis, Moritonie Comitis filius ; Gulielmus, Osberni filius; Rodbertus 
Tiro, Rogerii de Bellomonte filius; Haimericus, Toarcensis preses ; 
Hugo, Stabulariorum Comes ; Galterius Giffardus ; Radulphus Thoenites : 
Hugo de Grentemaijsnilio, et Gulielmus de Garenn’i.—[Order. Vitalis, pp. 
181, 182]. From this passage it is evident that Hume did not consult 
Orderic, though he cites him as his authority ; perha s he copied his list 
from some French author, who misquoted Vitalis. he French termina- 
tions which Hume has adopted seem to prove this: Hugo, Comes Stabu- 
lariorum most probably means Master of the Horse ; but Hume would cer- 
tainly not have translated the words by Hugh d’Estaples, if he had con- 
sulted the Latin. But the whole list differs both in order and names from 
Orderic. The third of Hume’s nobles is Geoffrey of Rotrou: he means 
Godfrey the son of Rotro, earl of Mortagne: William Fitzosbern is en- 
tirely omitted, and Charles Martel (who was not present at the battle) in- 
serted in his place; it is not Roger de Beaumont but his son Robert of 
whom Ordericus speaks: and Walter, not Geoftrcy Giffard, is the proper 
name of the last noble in Hume’s list. Ralph de Toesny was engaged 
under William the Conqueror ; but Hume thinks proper to assign his post 
to a certain Roger de Montgomery, who is not even alluded to by Orderic, 
VOL. VimW. R, 2c 
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Hanover not much more than two centuries. “ These be thy 
Gods, O Israel !” 

If compared with other peerages, this meagreness of descent 
will be still more striking and more humiliating ; for if we are 
to be domineered over by blood, we have a right, we think, to 
expect that it should be of an older and nobler current than even 
that which flows through the veins “of all the Howards.” 
Dante, who died in the reign of our Edward the Second, com- 
memorates, in his Divina Commedia, many princely houses of 
Italy, the origin of which was lost in the darkness of antiquity 
even at that time, and the representatives of which are surviving 
to this hour. Where are we to look in our House of Lords for 
descendants of his contemporaries—men holding their titles 
from the creation of Edward Longshanks? The descendants of 
the original founders of Venice in the fifth century still survive 
though in shattered splendor ; but who knows any thing about 
the nobles of the contemporary courts of Hengist and Horsa? 
The grandees of the Peninsula derive their ancestry from “ the 
most Gothic gentlemen of Spain” in its most Gothic days. 
Let us look to the Spanish Ballads translated by Lockhart or 
Bowring, and we shall see the same names celebrated as fight- 
ing against the Moors, which the last Morning Chronicle will 





This, however, is but one sample of the gross negligence of Hume, and 
his infidelity of quotation, among many which may be found by merely 
turning over the leaves. In speaking of the Anglo-Saxons, he characterises 
them as “‘ a rude uncultivated people, unskilled in the mechanical arts. 
Even the Norman historians, notwithstanding the low state of the arts in 
their own country, speak of them as barbarians, when they mention the in- 
vasion made upon them by the duke of Normandy.”—[Hist. of Eng. 
Vol. i. p. 229.] For this indulgent character of the Anglo-Saxons, Hume 
quotes the authority of Gulielmus Pictaviensis ; but the reader who refers 
to the Latin of that worthy Archdeacon will find a very different account of 
matters. ‘Though William of Poictiers is on all occasions sufficiently dis- 
posed to depreciate the Saxons in general, he is obliged te acknowledge, in 
flat contradiction to Hume, who pretends to quote him, that egregie viri 
in omni valent artificio. And a few pages after, he represents his favourite 
Normans as admiring their sculptured gold and silver vessels and their em- 
broidery : ‘ Regis autem regiorumque satellitum indumenta spectantes 
intexta atque crustata auro, queque antead viderant, vilia estimavére. 
Item vasa argentea sive aurea admirabantur,”’ &c.—[Gul. Pict. p. 161.] 

In alluding to this remarkable passage afterwards, Hume asserts that 
‘* the Norman historian chiefly insists on the silver plate, which only shews 
how incompetent a judge he was of the matter.” We have quoted the 
words, which shew that the Norman historian insists on no such thing; 
and which prove, besides, that Hume did not read, or misquoted, the au- 
thors whom he so abundantly cites at the bottom of his pages. 

We could easily lengthen this note, but are so fully aware that it has 
already been extended to an unconscionable length, that we leave the rest 
of Hume’s errors for the present. 
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exhibit to us fawning before Ferdinand the Beloved. In Don 
Quixote we shall find, more than two hundred years ago, com- 
memorated as antique nobles, Palafoxes, Mendozas, and other 
families which still preserve their ancient honours. Where are 
the cer families immortalized by our Shakspeare—the 
princely Yorks—the time-honoured Lancasters? They are gone. 
In France, the race of the first Christian barons, the com- 
panions of Pepin or Charlemagne, remained to be scattered b 
the whirlwind of the Revolution and to réturn—as rich in blood, 
though somewhat poorer in purse—to talk nonsense, instead of 
fighting after the manner of their illustrious forefathers.* 
We need not say any thing, we suppose, of the land of 
barons and blazonry. His most gracious Majesty, for instance, 
can trace clearly to a nobleman of the fourth century; to 
say nothing of the Actii of the days of Tarquinius Priscus—of 
the antique kings of the Sicambri, or Wittekind, who warred 
against Charlemagne. He will look in vain around him on 
the day of his most brilliant levee, for any thing within a 
thousand years of this. There would not be ten nobles in the 

* It is singular enough, however, that the parliament of Paris, in.a dis- 
pute with the peers of France on a point of etiquette under the regent duke 
of Orleans, presented to his royal hizhness a memorial which wholly turned 
upon this same want of antiquity in the titled houses of France. This 
curious paper makes the modernity of the peers a ground of serious alle- 
gation ; it traces the most illustrious names to the most insignificant 
eginnings, and exults in the superior antiquity and the more elevated 
source of many of its own comparatively plebeian families. The family of 
the duke D’Uzes is said to spring from an apothecary at Viviers. That of 
Tremouille, from a jester to Charles 5th. . John de Bethune, the ancestor 
of the Sullys, an adventurer from Scotland, debauched Jane de Melun, 
daughter of the lord of Rosni, apd married her. The duke de Luines, 
duke de Luxembourg, and duke de Chaulnes were three brothers, the sons 
of an attorney named Albert, at Moras, who respectively made their for- 
tunes. They were so poor that they had but one cloak among them, in 
which they used to go to the Louvre alternately. After their elevation, 
they were said to‘descend from the Alberti of Italy. René Vignerot, the 
real name of the duke de Richelieu, was domestic and. flute-player to 
cardinal Richelieus The cardinal gave him his sister, who had fallen in 
love with him, in marriage. George Vert, the carcase-butcher, say the 
parliament of Paris, would be greatly astonished to see himself the ances. 
tor of the numerous posterity of La Rochefoucault, Roussi, &c. The 
Neuville-Villeroys ave descended from a fishmonger, clerk of the kitchen 
to Francis Ist. The Noailles are descended from aservant of Peter Roger, 
count de Beaufort, viscount de Turenne. The family of Montmorin still 
preserve a piece of tapestry in which one of the Noailles family is seen 
putting dishes upon the table. Charles de la Porte, marshal de la Meille- | 
raye, father of the late duke of Mazarin, was son to an advocate in the 
parliament of Paris, whose father was an apothecary at Partenai. Thus 
the writer of the memorial runs through the finest names of France.—See 
Appendix to Vie Privée de Louis XV. 

2c 2 
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splendid circle whom his German relations would even allow to 
be qualified for canons of Strasburgh. Even the Celtic nobi- 
lity of Ireland —the O’Neills and the O’ Briens—are of undoubted 
descent from kings contemporary with the Saxon dynasty in 
England ; and if you believe their own genealogies, from the 
Pharaohs of Egypt, or other equally renowned monarchs. At 
all events they may look with disdain on the Pratts and Jen- 
kinsons, and Smiths and Smithsons, and Taylors, who now take 
the pas of the representatives of Helen and Heremon—the goodly 
scions of the authentic Milesius. 

Notwithstanding all this inferiority, in point of antiquity, to 
other nations, we have as profound a respect for our own nobility 
as for any other. We might, indeed, wish it were somewhat 
older, especially if we agreed with one of its own body*, in the 
opinion, that virtue is necessarily connected with birth and title, 
and in believing that it is never to ve found apart from these 
splendid distinctions. Lord John Russell may have good 
reasons for pouring out the vials of his scorn on “ persons m a 
low rank,” and have convinced himself that the common blood 
of the multitude bears no similitude to the “ azure stream” 
which flows through “ illustrious” veins. Yet the history of our 
nobility is but the history of a few generations, and the claims 
of most of our peerage to factitious distinction, on the ground of 
ancient and venerable nobility, is as ludicrous as it is absurd. 
The higher we mount in titular dignity, the lower is the antiqua- , 
rian claim. Most of our dukes are but of yesterday, and our 
—— of the day before. 

e should not have thought it worth while to expose the 
shallow pretensions of our aristocracy, did they not make those 
pretensions motives for looking down with pride and scorn upon 
the mass of the people—the people, if that were aught, of older 
standing than themselves ; for it is a curious fact, that the great 
amare of our nobility is descended from the younger—the 

orman branch of the great English family, from the maraud- 
ing adventurers and invaders who accompanied William the 
Bastard : while among the crowds designated the “lower orders,” 
scarcely one name in twenty of Norman origin is to be found : 
they are almost wholty Saxons or Britons. 

Antiquity, however, is worthless, except as the parent of ex- 
perience. That which is useful is alone venerable ; that which 
is virtuous is noble, and there is nothing so illustrious as the 
dedication of the intellect and the affections to the great end of 
human improvement and human happiness—an end which will 
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* See Lord John Russell’s Memoirs of Europe, pp. 48, 49. 
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be the ultimate test and touch-stone of all our institutions ; by 
a, reference to which they will be judged, and either perpetuated 
or swept away. 


Art. V.—Histoire de la Révolution Francaise, depuis 1789, jusqu en 1814. 
Par F. A. Mignet. Paris. 1824. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 735. 
History of the French Revolution. By F. A. Mignet, 8vo. 2 vols. 
12mo. 2 vols. 1826. Hunt and Clarke. 


rmpuis is a very sprightly narrative of the French Revolution, 

in two small volumes : which is as much as to say, that it 
is calculated to be most extensively popular. It possesses, 
indeed, all the requisites for a popular history. It tells an 
interesting story; it tells it in an interesting manner ; it is not 
too long to be readable ; it addresses itself to the reigning senti- 
ment in the nation for which it is written; and there is just 
philosophy enough in it to persuade common readers that the 
are deriving instruction, while there is not enough to task their 
attention or their patience. There is a sort of middle point 
which it is difficult to hit exactly, between a philosophical 
history and a mere narrative. M. Mignet seems to have aimed 
at this point ; he has at any rate attained it. 

The old mode of writing a history resembled the mode of 
writing a novel; with only this difference, that the facts were 
expected to be true. In both cases there was a story to be 
told, and he who told it best was the best novelist, or the best 
historian. The poems which preceded the first histories, and 
which were probably intended, with some qualifications, to pass 
for histories, were written with the same ends in view as the 
prose histories which followed them. Greater license of ampli- 
fication was, indeed, allowed to the poet, but in other respects 
the standard of excellence was the same: he who raised the 
most vivid conceptions, aud the most intense emotions, was the 
greatest master of his art. This mode of writing history 
attained its highest excellence in the hands of the Greek and 
Roman historians. Livy, perhaps, exemplifies it in its purest 
state. In what remains of his history we have a surprising 
instance of the perfection to which the art of narration may 
be carried, where no other part of the duties of a historian is 
attended to; and for that very reason. Thucydides, with the 
exception of his early chapters, which consist chiefly of a 
comment upon evidence, may be regarded as another variety of 
the same class. Each stands preeminent among his country- 
men in the talent of narrative, each avoids generalization, and 
when he has any reflections to make, puts them into the mouth 
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of one of the dramatis persone ; retaining the character of the 
story-teller, even when’ he puts on that of the orator or the 
politician. 

Between this style of historical composition, and the more 
modern one, which makes history subservient to' philosophy, in 
which the narrative itself is but a secondary object, the illus- 
tration of the laws of human nature and human society being 
the first, there is an intermediate style, which endeavours to 
unite the characteristic properties of both the others. In this 
the primary object is still the gratification of that large class, 
who read only for amusement. With this purpose long in- 
ductions of facts or trains of reasoning being inconsistent, they 
are accordingly avoided, or banished to an appendix. Dramatic 
interest is with these, as with the first class of historians, the 
main object; but such general reflections are rere Be 
drawn from the surface of the subject, as may be comprehended 
without any effort of attention, by an ordinary understanding. 
The common reader is thus provided with such instruction, or 
supposed instruction, as his habits of mind render him capable 
of receiving, and is possessed with a high idea of the powers 
of the writer, who can communicate wisdom in so easy and 
entertaining a form. Of the popularity which may be acquired 
by this mode of writing history, the success of Hume is a 
striking example. Excelling ~all modern historians in his 
powers of narrative, he has also obtained credit for the pro- 
fundity of his reflections. That his reputation for this quality 
is so widely diffused, is of itself a sufficient proof that it is 
undeserved. Had his reflections been really profound, we may 
venture to affirm that they would have been less popular. By 
a profound reflection, is meant a reflection, the truth of which 
is not obvious at first sight, and to a cursory reader, but which, 
in proportion as a man grows wiser, and takes a deeper insight 
into things, forces itself upon his assent. 

When we say, that M. Mignet seems to have formed himself 
in this school, and that he is the highest specimen of it, among 
recent writers, which our recollection suggests to us, we have 
conveyed, we think, a tolerably accurate conception of his 
character asa historian. Little, therefore, remains to be done 
beyond the selection of such passages as seem best adapted to 
exhibit the degree in which he possesses the various attributes 
of his class: for we do not purpose to enter at present into the 
general question of the French revolution; it being our inten- 
tion, at no distant period, to treat of that subject at greater 
length. In the main, our view of the subject accords with that 
of M. Mignet; and for this reason, among others, we aré 
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anxious that his work should be extensively circulated in this 
country. There is nothing more disgraceful to Englishmen 
than their utter ignorance, not only of the causes and effects, 
but of the very events, the story, of the French revolution. 
With the majority of them, even of those among them who 
read and think, the conception they have of that great event 
is all comprehended in a dim but horrible vision of mobs, and 
massacres, and revolutionary tribunals, and guillotines, and 
fishwomen, and heads carried on pikes, and noyades, and 
Ffusillades, and one Robespierre, a most sanguinary monster. 
What the Tory prints choose to tell them of this most inter- 
esting period of modern history, so much they know, and 
nothmg more : that is, enough to raise in their minds an intense 
yet indefinite horror of French reforms and reformers, and 
as far as possible of all reforms and reformers. Now, however, 
when they have ceased to tremble for themselves, and to start 
from their sleep at the terrific idea of a landing of French Jaco- 
bins or a rising of English ones to confiscate their property 
and cut their throats, they can, perhaps, bear to look at the 
subject without horror; and we exhort them to buy and read 
M. Mignet’s work, that they may know in what light the 
revolution is regarded by the nation which saw and felt it, 


which endured its evils, and is now enjoying its benefits. 


M. Mignet, in his two volumes, had not space to do more 
than relate the story of the revolution. Proofs, in seven 
hundred pages, he could give none; his work is not even 
attended by the pieces justificatives, which usually follow in 
the train of a French history. The revolution has been long 
une cause jugée, in the minds of all disinterested persons in 
France ; and none of M. Mignet’s countrymen would have asked 
him for his proofs, who would have been capable of being 
convinced by them if offered. To an English reader, this 
omission will diminish in some degree the value of the book. 
A writer who opposes the current opinion, has need of all the 
proofs he can muster. Happily, the proofs are not scanty, and 
are, even in this country, accessible. We purpose to lay some 
of them before our readers ere long. 

M. Mignet’s narrative powers are of a high order. He has 
mastered the grand difficulty in narration; he is interesting, 
without being voluminous; concise, without being vague and 
general. Former writers on the French revolution had either 
lost themselves in a sea of details, dwelling on-circumstance 
after circumstance with such painful minuteness that he who 
had patience to read to the end of the story had time before he 

} 


arrived there to forget the beginning; or had contented them- 
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selves with a meagre abstract, describing the most remarkable 
scenes in terms so general as to have fitted a hundred other 
scenes almost as well. In narrative, as in description, it is 
impossible to excite vivid conceptions, in other words it is 
impossible to be interesting, without entering somewhat into 
detail. A particular event cannot be characterized by a general 
description. But details are endless. Here then is the dilemma. 
All the details it is not possible to give, not only because 
nobody would read them, but because if read they would defeat 
their own purpose. If the reader’s conception wants vivacity 
where there are no details, where there is excess of details it 
wants distinctness. The multitude of the parts injures the 
ensemble. The difficulty is in the apt selection of details. - It is 
in judging which of the individualizing features it is best to 
delineate, when there is not room for all: it is in fixing upon 
those features which are the most strikingly characteristic, or 
which, if delineated, will of themselves suggest the remainder, 
that the rarest quality, perhaps, of the skilful narrator displays 
itself. M. Mignet possesses this quality in an extraordinary 
degree. His narrative may be pronounced a model of the apt 
selection of details. No one has better allied circumstantiality 
with condensation. We have all heard of graphic descriptions. 
M. Mignet’s is a graphic narrative : and whoever looks even at 
the outside of the voluminous compilations which are called 
Histories of the Revolution, and then turns to M. Mignet’s 
small volumes, will wonder by what art he can abridge so much, 
with so little of the appearance of an abridgement. 

We quote the following sketch of the state of affairs at the 
opening of the Etats Généraux, partly for the complete justifi- 
cation which it affords of the early revolutionists, and partly as 
a specimen of the manner in which M. Mignet has executed 
one of the most important parts of his task :— 

‘ The government ought to have been better aware of the importance 
of the States-general. The re-establishment of that assembly announced 
of itself a great revolution. Looked forward to by the nation with 
eager hope, they reappeared at a moment when the ancient monarchy 
was in a state of decrepitude, and when they alone were capable of 
reforming the state, and supplying the necessities of the king. The 
difficulties of the times, the nature of their commission, the choice of 
their members, every thing announced that they were convoked no 
longer as the payers of taxes, but as the makers of laws. The public 
voice and the instructions of their constituents had confided to them the 
right of regenerating France ; and public support, and the enormity of 
existing abuses, promised them strength to undertake and accomplish 
this great task. 

‘It was the interest of the monarch to associate himself in their 
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undertaking. By this means he might have re-established his power, 
and protected himself against the revolution, by being himself the 
author of it. Had he taken the lead in reforms, settled with firmness 
but with justice the new order of things; had he realized the wishes 
of the nation by defining the rights of the citizen, the functions of the 
States-general and the bounds of the royal authority ; had he sacrificed 
his own arbitrary power, the superiority of the nobles, and the pri- 
vileges of the corporate bodies; had he, in short, executed all the 
reforms which were called for by the public voice, and subsequently 
effected by the Constituent Assembly ; he would have prevented the fatal 
dissensions which afterwards broke out. It is rarely that a -prince 
consents to the diminution of his power, and has the wisdom to concede 
what he will ultimately be forced to sacrifice. Yet Louis the 16th 
would have done so, if instead of being ruled by those around him, he 
had obeyed the impulses of his own mind. But utter anarchy pre- 
vailed in the royal councils. At the meeting of the States-general, no 
measures had been adopted, nothing previously settled, to prevent future 
disputes. Louis wavered irresolute, between his ministry, directed by 
Necker, and his court, governed by the queen and several princes of his 
family. 

‘ The minister, satisfied with having earried the double representation 
of the commons, dreaded the king’s indecision and the discontent of the 
court. Insufficiently alive to the magnitude of a crisis which he 
regarded as financial rather than political, instead of anticipating he 
waited for the result, and flattered himself that he could guide the 
course of events which he had done nothing to prepare. He felt that 
the ancient organization of the states could no longer be maintained, 
and that the existence of three estates, with each a veto on the other 
two, was a hindrance to the accomplishment of reforms and to the con- 
duct of administration. He hoped, after the effects of this threefold 
opposition should be proved by experience, to reduce the number of the 
orders, and obtain the adoption of the British form of government, 
including the nobles and clergy in one chamber, and the commons in 
another. He did not perceive that when once the struggle had begun, 
his interference would be vain, and half-measures be satisfactory to 
nobody : that the weaker party from obstinacy, and the stronger from 
the force of circumstances, would refuse their assent to this system of 
conciliation. A compromise can only be satisfactory, while the victory 
is undecided. 

‘ The court, far from wishing to give regularity to the States-general, 
desired to annul them. It preferred the occasional resistance of the 
great public corporations to a division of authority with a permanent 
assembly. The separation of the orders favoured its designs: by 
fomenting their disunion, it sought to prevent them from acting. 
From the vice of their organization, former States-general had effected 
nothing ; and it the more confidently anticipated a similar result now, as 
the first two estates seemed less than ever inclined to acquiesce in the 
reforms demanded by the third. The clergy desired to retain their 
wealth and privileges, and foresaw that they would have more sacrifices 
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to make than advantages to gain. The nobles were conscious that 
even in resuming their long-lost political independence, they would 
have more to concede to the people on the one hand, than to obtain from 
the monarch on the other. The approaching revolution was about to 
take place almost exclusively in favour of the commons, and the first 
two estates were led to coalesce with the court against the commons, as 
they had previously coalesced with the commons against the court. 
Interest was the sole motive of this change of side ; and they allied 
themselves to the monarch with no attachment to him, as they had 
defended the people with no view to the public good. 

‘ No means were spared to keep the nobles and clergy in this 
disposition. Courtship and seducements were lavished upon their 
leaders. A committee, partly composed of the most illustrious personages, 
was held at the house of the Comtesse de Polignac, and the principal 
members of the two orders were admitted to it. It was there that two 
of the most ardent defenders of liberty in the parliament, and before 
the convocation of the States-general, d’Eprémenil and d’Entragues, 
were won over, and became its most inveterate enemies. There were 
regulated the costumes of the three orders, and etiquette first, intrigue 
next, and lastly force, were applied to disunitethem. The court was led 
away by the recollection of the old States-general: and imagined it 
possible to manage the present like the past ; to keep down Paris by the 
army, and the deputies of the commons by those of the nobles; to 
control the States, by disuniting the orders, and to disunite the orders 
by reviving the old usages which elevated the nobility and humiliated 
the commons. It was thus that after the first sitting of the assembly, 
they imagined that they had prevented every thing by conceding 
nothing.'—p. 41. 


Of the rapidity and dramatic interest of his narrative, the 
following passage is an example. He has just been relating 
the early acts of the Constituent Assembly. 


* The attempt to prevent the formation of the assembly having failed, 
nothing remained to the court but to become a party to its proceedings, 
in arder to get the direction of them into its own hands. By prudence 
and good faith it might yet have repaired its errors and effaced the 
memory of its hostilities. There are times when we can originate 
sacrifices ; there are others when we can do no more than take the 
merit of accepting them. At the opening of the States-general the 
monarch might have made the constitution. It was now only time to 
receive it from the assembly ; if he had accommodated himself to this 
situation, his situation would infallibly have been improved. But the 
counsellors of Louis, recovered from the first emotion of surprise at 
their defeat, resolved to have recourse to the bayonet, having had 
recourse to authority in vain. They intimated to him that the contempt 
of his commands, the safety of his throne, the maintenance of the laws 
of the kingdom, and even the happiness of his people, demanded that 
he should recal the assembly to submission ; that the assembly, sitting at 
Versailles, in the immediate neighbourhood of Paris, and supported by 
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both places, required to be subdued by force ; that it must either be 
removed or dissolved ; that this design required immediate execution, to 
arrest the progress of the assembly, and that to carry it into effect it 
was necessary to call in the troops without delay, to intimidate the 
assembly, and keep down Paris and Versailles. 

* While these schemes were in preparation, the deputies of the nation 
were commencing their legislatorial labours, and preparing that consti- 
tution so impatiently waited for, and which they thought it no longer 
fitting to delay. Addresses poured in from Paris and the great towns, 
applauding their wisdom, and encouraging them to carry forward the 
work of the regeneration of France. In this posture of affairs the 
troops arrived in great numbers ; Versailles assumed the appearance of a 
camp; the hall of the states was surrounded by guards, and entrance 
interdicted to the public; Paris was environed by several bodies of 
troops, which seemed posted to undertake, as need might be, a blockade 
ora siege. These immense military preparations, the arrival of trains 
of artillery from the frontiers, the presence of foreign regiments, whose 
obedience was without limits, every thing gave indication of sinister 
designs. The people were in agitation ; the assembly wished to unde- 
ceive the king, and request the removal of the troops. On the motion 
of Mirabeau, it presented to the king a firm and respectful address, but 
in vain. Louis declared that he was sole judge of the necessity of 
calling in or of withdrawing the troops, which he assured them were no 
more than an army of precaution, to prevent disturbances, and protect 
the assembly ; he likewise offered to remove the assembly to Noyon or 
Soissons, in other words, to place it between two armies, and deprive 
it of the support of the people. 

‘ Paris was in the most violent fermentation ; that immense city was 
unanimous in its devotion to the assembly: its own danger, that of the 
national representatives, and the scarcity of subsistence, predisposed it 
to insurrection, The capitalists, from interest and the fear of a national 
bankruptcy, enlightened men and all the middle class from patriotism, 
the populace, oppressed by want, imputing its sufferings to the court and 
the privileged orders, desirous of agitation and of novelty, had ardently 
embraced the cause of the revolution. It is difficult to figure to one’s 
self the internal commotion which agitated the capital of France. 
Awakened from the repose and silence of servitude, it was still, as it 
were, astonished at the novelty of its situation, and intoxicated with 
liberty and enthusiasm. The press blew up the flame ; the newspapers 
gave circulation to the deliberations of the assembly, and seemed to 
make their readers actually present at its meetings: and ‘the questions 
which were there agitated, were again discussed in the open air, in 
the public places. It was in the Palais Royal especially that the 
deliberative assembly of the capital was held. It was thronged by a 
multitude, which seemed permanent, but which was perpetually chang- 
ing. A table was the rostra, the first comer was the orator; they 
harangued on the dangers of the country, and exhorted to resistance. 
Already, on. a motion made at the Palais Royal, the prisons of the 
Abbaye had been forced, and some grenadiers of the French guards 
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carried off in triumph, who had been confined there for refusing to fire 
upon the people. ‘This commotion had led to no result; a deputation 
had solicited, in favour of the liberated prisoners, the good offices of the 
assembly, who had appealed to the clemency of the king in their behalf ; 
they had returned to their confinement, and ‘had received their pardon. 
But this regiment, one of the bravest and fullest in its numbers, had 
become favourable to the popular cause.’ 


We give the sequel of this passage in the original, despair- 
ing to preserve its spirit in a translation. 

‘ Telles étaient les dispositions de Paris lorsque Necker fut renvoyé 
du ministére. La cour, aprés avoir établi des troupes 4 Versailles, i 
Sévres, au Champ-de-Mars, 4 Saint-Denis, crut pouvoir exécuter son 
plan. Elle commenga par l’exil de Necker et le renouvellement complet 
du ministére. Le maréchal de Broglie, Lagallissonniére, le duc de la 
Vauguyon, le baron de Breteuil et l’intendant Foulon, furent désignés 
comme remplagants de Puiségur, de Montmorin, de: la Luzerne, de 
Saint-Priest et de Necker. Celui-ci recut le samedi, 11 juillet, pen- 
dant son diner, un billet du roi qui lui enjoignait de quitter le royaume 
sur le champ. I) dina tranquillement sans faire part de Vordre qu’il 
avait recu, monta ensuite en voiture avec madame Necker, comme pour 
aller 4 Saint-Ouen, et prit la route de Bruxelles. 

‘ Le lendemain dimanche, 12 juillet, on apprit a Paris, vers les quatre 
heures du soir, la disgrace de Necker et son départ pour l’exil. Cette 
mesure y fut considérCe comme I’exécution du complot dont on avait 
apergu les préparatifs. Dans peu d'iustants la ville fut dans la plus 
—~ agitation ; des rassemblements se formérent de toutes parts, plus 
de dix mille personnes se rendirent au Palais-Royal, mues par cette 
nouvelle, disposées 4 tout, mais ne sachant quelle mesure prendre. Un 
jeune homme plus hardi que les autres, et l'un des harangueurs habituels 
de la foule, Camille Desmoulins, monte sur une table, un pistolet a la 
main, et ils’écrie: “ Citoyens, il n’y a pas un moment a perdre; le 
renvoi de M. Necker est le tocsin d’une Saint-BarthClemy de patriotes ! 
ce soir méme tous les bataillons suisses et allemands sortiront du Champ- 
de-Mars pour nous ¢gorger! il ne nous reste qu’une ressource, c’est de 
courir aux armes.” On approuve par de bruyantes acclamations. II 
propose de prendre des cocardes pour se reconnaitre et pour se déefendre. 
—“ Voulez-vous, dit-il, le vert, couleur de T’espérance, ou le rouge, 
couleur de l’ordre libre de Cincinnatus ?”—“ Le vert, le vert, répond la 
multitude.” L’orateur descend de la table, attache une feuille d’arbre 4 
son chapeau, tout le monde l’imite, les maronniers du Palais sont presque 
dépouillés de leurs feuilles, et cette troupe se rend en tumulte chez le 
sculpteur Curtius. 

‘ On prend les bustes de Necker et du duc d’Orléans, cay le bruit que 
ce dernier dévait étre exil¢, s’¢tait aussi répandu; on les entoure d'un 
crépe et on les porte en triomphe. Ce cortége traverse les rues Saint- 
Martin, Saint-Denis, Saint-Honoré, et se grossit 4 chaque pas. Le 
peuple fait mettre chapeau basa tous ceux qu'il rencontre. Le guet a 
cheval se trouve sur sa route, il le prend pour escorte ; le cortége s’a- 
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vance ainsi jusqu’a la place Vendéme, ou I’on proméne les deux bustes 
autour de la statue de Louis 14. Un détachement de royal allemand 
arrive, veut disperser le cortége, est mis en’ fuite 4 coups de pierres, et 
la multitude continuant sa route, parvient jusqu’a la place Louis 15. 
Mais Ja, elle est assaillie par les dragons du prince de Lambesc ; elle 
résiste quelques moments, est enfoncée, le porteur d’um des bustes et un 
soldat des gardes-francaises sont tués ; le peuple se disperse, une partie 
fuit vers les quais, une autre se replie en arriére sur les boulevards, le 
reste se précipite dans les Tuileries par le pont tournant. Le prince de 
Lambese les poursuit dans le jardin, le sabre nu, a la téte de ses cava- 
liers ; il charge une multitude sans armes qui n’¢tait point du cortége et 
qui se promenait paisiblement. Dans cette charge, un vieillard est 
blessé d’un coup de sabre; on se défend avec des chaises, on monte sur 
les terrasses, ‘indignation devient générale, et le cri aux armes retentit 
bientét partout, aux Tuileries, au Palais-Royal, dans la ville et dans 
les faubourgs. 

‘ Le régiment des gardes-frangoises était, comme nous l’avons. déja dit, 
bien disposé pour le peuple ; aussi ’avait-on consigné dans ses casernes. 
Le prince de Lambesc, craignant malgré cela qu’il ne prit parti, donna 
ordre 4 soixante dragons d’aller se poster en face de son dépét, situé 
dans la Chaussée-d’Antin. Les soldats des gardes, déja mécontents 
d’étre comme retenus prisonniers, s'indignérent a la vue de ces ¢trangers, 
avec lesqiiels ils avaient eu une rixe peu de jours auparavant. -I]s vou- 
laient courir aux armes, et leur officiers eurent beaucoup de peine 4 les 
retenir én employant, tour-a-tour, les menaces et les pri¢res. Mais ils 
ne voulurent plus rien entendre, lorsque quelques-uns des leurs vinrent 
annoncer la charge faite aux Tuileries et la mort d’un de leurs cama- 
rades. Ils saisirent leurs armes, brisérent les grilles, se rangérent en 
bataille, 4 l’entrée de la caserne, en face des dragons, et leur criérent : 
Qui vive ?—Royal Allemand.—Etes-vous pour le _tiers-état >—Nous 
sommes pour ceux qui nous donnent des ordres.—Alors les gardes-fran- 
Caises firent sur eux une décharge qui leur -tua deux hommes, leur en 
blessa trois et les mit en fuite. Elles s‘avancérent ensuite au pas de 
charge et la baionnette en avant jusqu’da la place Louis 15, se placérent 
entre les Tuilcries et les Champs-Elysées, le peuple et les troupes, et 
gardérent ce poste pendant toute la nuit. Les soldats du Champ-de- 
Mars recurent aussitét l’ordre de s'avancer. Lorsqu’ils furent arrivés 
dans les Champs-Elysées, les gardes-frangaises les regurent a coups de 
fusil. On voulut les faire battre, mais ils refusérent : les Petits-Suisses 
furent les premiers i donner cet exemple que les autres régiments suivi- 
rent. Les officiers désespérés ordonnérent la retraite ; les troupes rétro= 
gradérent jusqu’a la grille de Chaillot, d’ou elles se rendirent bientdt 
dans le Champ-de-Mars. La défection des gardes-frangaises, et le refus 
que manifestérent les troupes, méme ¢trangéres, de marcher sur la capi-~ 
tale, firent échouer les projets de la cour. 

‘ Pendant cette soirée le peuple s’était transporté & )’Hotel-de-Ville, 
et avait demandé qu’on sonnat le tocsin, que les districts fussent réunis 
et les citoyens armés. Quelques électeurs s’assemblérent 4 l’Hétel-de- 
Ville, et ils prirent l’autorité en main. Ils rendirent pendant ces jours 
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d'insurrection les plus grands services 4 leurs concitoyens et a la cause de 
la liberté par leur courage, leur prudence et leur activité ; mais dans la 
a confusion du soulévement, il ne leur fut guére possible d’étre 

coutés. Le tumulte était 4 son comble ; chacun ne recevait d’ordre que 
de sa passion. A cété des citoyens bien intentionnés étaient des hommes 
suspects qui ne cherchaient dans l'insurrection qu’un moyen de désordre 
et de pillage. Des troupes d’ouvriers, employés par le gouvernement 4 
des travaux publics, la plupart sans domicile, sans aveu, bralérent les 
barriéres, infestérent les rues, pillérent quelques maisons ; ce furent eux 
qu’on appela les brigands. La nuit du 12 au 13 se passa dans le tumulte 
et dans les alarmes.’'—p. 57. 


After every allowance is made (and much ought to he made) 
for the deep interest of the events themselves, great praise is 
still due to the powers both of narration and description, which 
the above passage displays. 

M. Mignet generally subjoins to each chapter a résumé of the 
progress of events during the period which it embraces. The 
same sort and degree of talent is manifested in these résumés 
which is conspicuous in the body of the work. We quote the 
following, though one of the longest, not because it is the best, 
but because it contains a summary view of the early history of 
the Revolution :— 


‘ If one were to describe a nation which had just passed through a 
great crisis, and to say, There was in this country a despotic government 
whose authority has been limited, two privileged orders whose supremacy 
has been abolished, an immense population already enfranchised by the 
growth of civilization and intelligence, but destitute of political nghts, 
and which, when they were refused to its entreaties, has been com- 
pelled to assume them by force; if to this it were added that the 
government, after resisting for a time, had at length yielded to the 
revolution, but that the privileged orders stedfastly persevered in their 
resistance, the following are the conclusions which might be drawn 
from these data : 

‘ The government will feel regret, the people will show distrust, the 
privileged orders, each in its own way, will make war on the new order 
of things. The nobles, too feeble at home to make any effectual 
opposition, will emigrate and stir up foreign powers, who will make 
preparations for an attack ; the clergy, who abroad would be deprived 
‘of their means of action, will remain in the interior, and there endea- 
vour to raise up enemies to the revolution. The people, threatened 
from without, endangered from within, irritated against the emigrants 
for exciting foreigners to hostilities, against foreigners for attacking its 
independence, and against the clergy for stirring up insurrections at 
home, will treat the emigrants, the foreigners, and the clergy as 
enemies. It will first demand that the refractory priests be placed 
under surveillance, next that they be banished, that the revenues of the 
emigrants be confiscated, and finally, that war be made upon confede- 
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rated Europe, to prevent the disadvantage of having to sustain the 
attack. The original authors of the revolution will condemn those of 
its measures which are inconsistent with the law ; the continuators of 
the revolution will see in them, on the contrary, the salvation of their 
country. A discord will break out between those who prefer the con- 
stitution to the state, and those who prefer the state to the constitu- 
tion; the prince, impelled by his interests as king, his affections, and 
his conscience, to reject this policy, will pass for an accomplice in the 
counter-revolutionary conspiracy, because he will appear to protect it. 
The revolutionists will then attempt, by intimidation, to draw the king 
to their side, and, failing of success, they will subvert his power. 

‘Such was the history of the Legislative Assembly. The internal 
tumults led to the decree against the priests ; the menaces of foreigners 
to that against the emigrants; the confederacy of foreign powers, to 
the war against Europe ; the first defeat of our armies, to the formation 
of the camp of twenty thousand. The suspicions of the Girondists were 
directed towards Louis, by the refusal of his assent to most of these 
deerees. The division revel that party and the constitutional 
monarchists, the latter wishing to appear legislators, as in time of peace, 
the former, enemies, as in time of war, disunited the partisans of the 
revolution. In the minds of the Girondists, liberty depended upon 
victory, and victory upon these decrees. The 20th of June was an 
attempt to compel the acceptance of the decrees; on its failure, they 
deemed it necessary to renounce the revolution or the throne, and they 
made the 10th of August. Thus but for the emigration which pro- 
duced the war, and the schism in the church which produced the 
tumults, the king would probably have been reconciled to the revolu- 
tion, and the revolutionists would never have thought of a republic.’ 
—p. 289. 


We have given this and other extracts in a translation with 
reluctance. Our only remaining specimen shall be in the 
original language. 

he following is a brief but interesting résumé of the decline 
and fall of the virtuous and unfortunate Gironde :— 


‘ Ainsi succomba le parti de la Gironde, parti illustre par de grands 
talents et de grands courages, parti qui honora la république naissante 
par l’horreur du sang, la haine du crime, le dégoit de l’anarchie, l’amour 
de l’ordre, de la justice et de la liberté ; parti mal placé entre la classe 
moyenne, dont i] avait combattu la révolution, et la multitude dont il 
repoussait le gouvernement. Condamné 4 ne pas agir, cé parti ne put 

‘ qwillustrer ‘une défaite certaine, par une lutte courageuse et par une 
belle mort. A cette époque, on pouvait avec certitude prévoir sa fin: il 
avait été chass¢ de-poste en poste: des Jacobins, par l’envahissement 
des Montagnaris ; de la commune, par la sortie de Pétion ; du minis- 
tere, par la retraite de Roland et de ses collégues ; de l'armée, par la 
défection de Dumouriez. [1 ne lui restait plus que la convention ; c’est 
la qu’il se retrancha, qu’il combattit, et qu'il succomba. Ses ennemis 
essayérent tour-d-tour, contre lui, et des complots et des insurrections. 
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Les complots firent crécr-la commission des douze, qui parut donner un 
avantage momentané 4 la Gironde, mais qui n’en excita que plus violem- 
ment ses adversaires. Ceux-ci mirent le peuple en mouvement, et ils 
enlevérent aux Girondins, d’abord leur autorité en détruisant les douze, 
ensuite leur existence politique en proscrivant leurs chefs. 

« Les suites de ce désastreux ¢vénement ne furent selon la prévoyance 
de personne. Les Dantonistes crurent que les dissensions des partis 
seraient terminées, et la guerre civile éclata. Les modérés du comité de 
salut public crurent que la convention reprendrait toute la puissance, et 
elle fut asservie. La commune crut que le 31 mai lui vaudrait la do- 
mination, qui échut 4 Robespierre, et 4 quelques hommes dévoués a sa 
fortune ne Yextréme démocratie. Enfin, il y eut un parti de plus a 
ajouter aux partis vaincus, et dés-lors aux partis ennemis ; et comme on 
avait fait, aprés le 10 aoiit, la république contre les constitutionnels, on 
fit, aprés le 31 mai, la terreur contre les modérés de la république.’— 


p- 379. 


Did space permit, we would gladly quote M. Mignet’s cha- 
racters of the leading members of the Constituent Assembly. 
In general it appears to us that the characters of eminent men, 
which we read in historians, are very little to be depended 
upon. It is no easy matter to draw a character at once correct 
and complete, even of one who is personally known to us, if 
there be any thing about him more than common; but from 
hearsay, or hon his public acts, it may be pronounced impossi- 
ble. The troubled period, however, of the French revolution 
exhibited many of its actors in such varied situations, several 
of them very trying ones, that the data it affords for judging of 
their characters, though far from adequate, are less scanty han 
ordinary. M. Mignet has turned these data to the best 
account. His portraits seem accurate, and they are, at any rate, 
animated. 

Our preliminary observations will have prepared the reader to 
find that we cannot speak altogether so favourably of M. Mig- 
net’s reflections as of his narrative. The prevailing vice of 
French writers, since Montesquieu, is that of straining at point, 
at sententiousness, at being striking—we want a word—at 
producing an effect by mere smartness of expression; and from 
this vice M. Mignet’s work, though one of the best of its kind, 
is not. wholly free. The sort of writers in whom this defect is 
conspicuous, and of whom, in recent times, Madame de Stael 
is one of the most favourable specimens, can never communicate 
a fact without edging in, to account for it, some axiom or prin- 
a wide in its extent and epigrammatic in its form. Gene- 
ralization in history is so far from being blamable, that history 
would be of no use without it ; but general propositions intended 
to be of any use, concerning the course of events in matters 
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where large bodies of men are concerned, cannot be compressed 
into epigrams ; for there is not one of them that is true without 
exception, and an epigram admits not of exceptions. What do 
these generalizations amount to? Commonly to this: that 
something which has happened once or twice will happen 
always. 

M. Mignet’s generalizations are, in most cases, the gene- 
ralizations of an acute mind; but in his anxiety to be sententious, 
he almost always overdoes the generalization ; he affirms that to 
be true in all.cases which is only true in some, or enunciates 
without qualification a proposition which must be qualified to 
be defensible. He generalizes upon first impressions; and as 
first impressions are sometimes right, he often, by generalizing 
on the first impression of a remarkable fact, stumbles upon a 
valuable and even a recondite truth—a truth which, if it 
did not stand single among so many faux brillans, might be 
supposed to have emanated from a mind profoundly versed in 
human nature. When this happens, the point of the expression 
adds great force to the sentiment, and imprints it in the imagi- 
nation. Here, however, M. Mignet is far excelled by Madame 
de Stael, whose chief merit, in our opinion, is the unrivalled 
felicity with which she has given expression to many important 
truths suggested to her forcibly by the circumstances of the 
times in which she lived, which will be remembered long after 
the brilliant paradoxes and pompous inanities, which she threw 
out in such abundance along with them, shall be forgotten. 

M. Mignet has been occasionally betrayed into dressing up 
a truism in epigrammatic guise, and bringing it out with the 
air of an oracle, as a piece of consummate wisdom. ‘The fol- 
lowing maxims—* C’est toujours sur le passé qu’on régle sa con- 
duite et ses espérances” [p. 458]. “ Tout ce qui existe s’étend” 
[p. 166], to account for the rapid growth of the Jacobin club : 
“ Il ne suffit pas détre grand homme, il faut venir a propos” 
[p. 107]. “ Des quil y a des parties deplacés dans un état, il y a 
lutte de leur part,” &c.-[p. 204], and several others, are ex- 
amples. 

The following are obvious cases of incorrect generalization : 
“ Tous les partis sont les mémes, et se conduisent par les 
mémes maximes, ou si l'on veut par les mémes nécessites” [p. 
518], merely because the Girondists and the Montagnards died 
with equal courage. 

“ Quand on sait ce qu’on veut, et qu’on le veut vite et bien, 
on l’emporte toujours” [p. 357]. Had he said souvent, the pro- 
position would have been true: as it stands, it is extravagant. 

“ En révolution les hommes sont mis par deux penchans, 
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l'amour de leurs idées et le gout du commandement” [p. 442}. 
Two very powerful forces, it is true; but that they are far from 
being the only ones which act upon man, “ en temps de révolu- 
tion,’ is evident enough. The other principles of human nature 
are not suspended, during that period, or any other. 

“En révolution les hommes sont facilement oubliés, parceque 
les peuples en voient beaucoup et vivent vite. Sil’on ne veut 
pas qu’ils soient ingrats, il ne faut pas cesser un instant de les 
servir A Jeur maniére” [p. 161]. A general proposition grounded 
on one or two instances, and only on the surface of those. 

The next two are examples of important truths, or rather of 
approximations to important truths, spoiled by their epigram- 
matic form : —“* On est bientdt, en révolution, ce qu’on est crit 
étre.” [p.31].] “ Le plus grand tort des partis, aprés celui 
d’étre injustes, est celui le ne vouloir pas le paraitre.” [p. 317.] 

To have expressed accurately what there is of truth in these 
maxims, in such manner as to be intelligible, would have spoiled 
all the point of the phrase. 

The following remark, with a slight qualification, contains 
the expression of an important fact:—* Dés qu’on est en 
revolte, le parti dont opinion est la plus extréme et le but le 
plus précis, ’emporte sur ses associés.” [p. 388.] The party 
which has the most definite purpose commonly prevails; and 
this (as it happens) is generally the party which goes to the 
greatest lengths in matter of opinion. The men who have no 
fixed set of opinions follow the march of events: those who 
have, lead it. 

The following is a profound remark, happily expressed : “ Bar- 
rére, qui, comme tous les esprits justes et les caractéres faibles, 
fut pour la modération, tant que la peur ne fit pas de lui un 
instrument de cruauté et de tyrannie.” [p. 363.] It is most 
true, as is hinted in this passage, that the great incentive to 
cruelty is fear. 

The last observation which we shall quote, relates to the 
formation of a judicial establishment ; and, though somewhat 
loosely expressed, indicates an acute perception of an important 
principle of legislation: —‘ Ce redoutable pouvoir, lorsqu’il 
reléve du tréne, doit ¢tre inamovible pour étre indépendant ; 
mais il peut étre temporaire lorsqu’il reléve du peuple, parce 
qu’en dépendant de tous, il ne depend de personne.”—p, 153. 

We shall now take our leave of M. Mignet’s work, by recom- 
mending the perusal of it to all who desire either to be amused 
by a most entertaining and well told story, or to learn, by a few 
hours reading, what intelligent Frenchmen think and say on 
the subject of the French Revolution. 
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Art. VI. Woodstock, or the Cavalier; a Tale of the year 1657. 
By the Author of Waverley, &c. 3 vols. Edinburgh. 1826. 


T was in an evil hour that the author of Waverley left the 

ground on which he had moved with the ease of a person 
perfectly at home, and betook himself to English history. Yet 
such was the splendor of his first achievements in this new line, 
and such the supposed impracticability of the subject, that few 
readers reflected upon or regretted the exchange, though it 
was no less than one of personal observation for a smattering in 
antiquities, and of actual life for melo-dramatic fiction. Be- 
sides, amidst the elaborate pictures, crowded scenes and multi- 
farious incidents of Ivanhoe, there were one or two characters 
well conceived and beautifully coloured: and Kenilworth, 
though overlaid with minute antjquarian details, had a current 
of interest strong enough to carry'the reader along with it, 
in spite of many obstructions. If the genius of the author 
had, in the Scotch novels, ;been- sometimes blunted by too 
close a contact with history, it is no less true that in the English 
ones, the tameness and formality of historical characters and 
antiquarian descriptions were often relieved by a touch of 
human passion and human interest. But ideas of character 
are so much more readily and forcibly conceived from observa- 
tion than from study, that it is probable the first two English 
romances cost their author more pains and thought than the 
whole series of the Scotch. In the latter he had but to 
arrange the ideas which his experience had suggested, to paint 
what he had seen and express what he had felt, and what, by 
a sympathy that embraced all classes of his countrymen, he 
conceived others to feel; in the former his knowledge was to 
seek, his ideas were to be formed, books instead of nature were 
to be his guides, and dry hints to supply the place of a life’s 
experience. The historic lore, too, which mingles in the Scotch 
novels, had been treasured up in the course of other studies, 
and by long and intimate acquaintance aided by national predi- 
lections, become, as it were, identified with his personal know- 
ledge. The facilities to composition being so much greater in 
one case than in the other, the new series was not only certain 
to prove inferior in merit to the first, but that merit, whatever 
it was, was equally certain to be sooner exhausted. In the 
decline of his first career, the author of Waverley gave us 
the Monastery and the Abbot, works, whose faults were so 
obvious, that justice has never been done to their merits. 
There is in them a - >; ham of human passions 
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and affections; they are full of tenderness and truth set off 
with spirit and vivacity; they abound in Scotch humour, 
Scotch character, and Scotch nature. There are writers to 
be found, capable of rivalling the most magnificent pageants 
in Ivanhoe ; there is not one who could approach the picture 
of the Glendinning family on a Martinmas-eve, in the Monas- 
tery. The second series of his works is, for the present, termi- 
nated by Woodstock, a story in which there is but little nature 
of any kind, little spirit, scarcely any feeling, and no historical 
truth. The imagination has been confined by the necessity of 
adhering to authentic portraits, and has nevertheless revenged 
itself by taking involuntary liberties in every line and feature. 
As Woodstock may stand for the representative of its class, or 
at least for the defects of that class, a more minute examination 
of some passages will perhaps tend to illustrate the character of 
these English historical romances, 

In a species of composition that professes to give the image 
of the times it treats of, the language is an important con- 
sideration. Itis curious to remark how uniformly the speakers 
in these romances express themselves after the same manner, 
however various their degrees of rank, and remote from each 
other the periods of their existence. Gurth the swineherd and 
Wamba the jester, Saxons of Richard Ist’s reign, might, if 
centuries could have been annihilated, have communed freely 
and sociably with Joceline Joliffe, the park-keeper, and sir 
Henry Lee, the ranger of Woodstock, under Charles Ist. 

To characterize generally the language of the dialogue—it is 
copious and even redundant ; with an affectation of quaintuess ; 
metaphorical and figurative; occasionally witty but oftener 
poetical; and larded with familiar phrases and household 
words to make it colloquial. The author having undertaken 
to deal with the characters of past ages, it was incumbent 
upon him to accommodate them with a language that should 
savour more or less of antiquity. And hence his violent 
endeavour after quaintness, the most palpable effect of which 
is, to render the dialogue unnatural and stiff. As he is 
deeply read in the old comedy, his language is not merel 
tinged with its peculiarities, but studiously enriched with 


its —_ and curious phrases, Yet the latter, whether more 


or less thickly sown, make but a beggarly show, and 
being patched upon a ground-work of decidedly modern con- 
struction, give to the dialogue an air of pedantry rather than 
ofage. It will be found that its pretensions to antiquity are 
for the most part supported by little else than a plentiful 
use of “thou” and “thee,” and such expletives as “ truly,” 
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“entirely well,” “ay marry,” “go to,” “why look you,” 
“ albeit,” “ therewithal,” ‘an it please you,” “I wot not,” “ by 
the mass,” and so forth; together with many forms of expres- 
sion which an assiduous perusal of the old dramatists has left 
in a tenacious memory. 

The following are a few of the archaisms, with which the 
author has garnished his pages : 

** Marry,” says the park-keeper of Woodstock, speaking of 
his master, “it might be that he has dacked silver of late to 
pay groom and lackey.” 

“A potential reason for the diminution of a household,” said 
the soldier. 

“ Right, sir, even so, replied the keeper, but in my poor 
a &e. “ Art thou not an inconsequential ae 
rained fellow, remonstrates Everard to Wildrake, to set forth, 
as thou wert about to do, without any thing to bear thy charges?” 
“ Fair kinsman, it pleases me that you are come to Woodstock,” 
is the ironical salutation of the knight to his nephew, the 
roundhead colonel. ‘“ Worthy colonel, you are simply the 
most welcome man that has come to Woodstock since the 
days of old king Harry,” is the more cordial greeting of the 


presbyterian divine. ‘“ Well, will you shog—will you on—will 


you take sasine and livery?” is the rough invitation of Joliffe, 
the park-keeper, to Tomkins, the steward. “I will pink his 
plaited armour for him,” is the magnanimous resolve of cavaliero 
Wildrake. ‘“ When did I take spleen at a man for standing 
his ground against me?” angrily demands the old knight of 
his attendant ; “ Roundhead as he is, man, I like him the better 
of that, not the worse. I hunger and thirst to have another 
turn with him. I have thought on his passado ever since, and 
I believe, were it to try again, J know a feat would control it.” 

“ Tlere is the gentleman whose warrant I must walk by,” is 
the simple mode in which a servant and a countryman is made 
to say, ‘“‘ Here is the gentleman whose orders I must obey.” 
One man is said to be “unsusceptible of his duty;” another, 
“ coughs and cries hem,” a third ts eternally for “ crushing an 
honest cup,” and flinging on his “ castor;” the belly of a 
fourth, it is reported, “ rings cupboard ;” “ it skills not talking 
now,” observes a fifth, and so on. 

The author whose phrases the dialogue most frequently 
echoes is Shakspeare. Many of the idioms, which in the pre- 
ceding romances contributed to give the language its peculiar 
tone, were traceable to Shakspeare ; but there is in the present 
work an infusion so unusually great, as to make one imagine 
that the writer must have come to his work fresh from a more 
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than ordinarily close perusal of that poet. This is not evinced 
so much by the quotations which are thickly strewed up and 
down, as by the unconscious adoption of Shakspearian forms 
of speech by almost every character in the story. Not only 
does the old knight (whose love of Shakspeare is exceeded only 
by hisloyalty) speak of one man’s “ foining well—very sufficient 
well,” and of “ fattening the region kites with the offal” of 
another, and of “ quoiting” a third down stairs, but even Pearson, 
Cromwell’s aide de camp, “ trusts to see his lordship quoit them 
all [the parliament] down stairs ;” and Charles, who affectedly 
ridicules Shakspeare for his “ wilderness of scenes, which the 
English call a play,” uses the language of Shakspeare equally 
with the rest. ‘“ Dear Alice,” said the king, “I hke your 
Everard much. I would to God he were of our determination ;” 
whilst his companion, colonel Albert Lee, exclaims, “ God 
forbid we should be under the necessity of trusting any one 
who ever wore the parliament colours in a matter of such dear 
concernment.”—And Joceline Joliffe, in the same strain, speaks 
of their being “ heinously impoverished down yonder at the 
cottage.” Then cavaliero Wildrake, in a manner meant to be 
insinuating, implores somebody or other to hear his story out, 
and “ just sip a glass of this very recommendable strong waters.— 


“ He would have battered the Presbyterian spirit out of him 


” 


with a wanion,” swears the hearty old knight, speaking of the 
“ worthy and learned” Dr. Rochecliffe. ‘“ However, 1 am glad 
the young man is no sneaker; for were a man of the devil’s 
opinion in religion and of old Noll’s in politics, he were better 
open on it full cry, than deceive you by hunting counter, or run- 
ning a fulse scent. Come—wipe thine eyes”—(addressing his 
daughter) “ the fray is over, and not like to be stirred again soon, 
I trust.” Here the author’s favourite reading and what is un- 
derstood to have been his favourite pursuit, combine to furnish 
figures of speech. Let this one more citation suffice; “ Un- 
baptised dog,” shouts the old knight in a rage, “ speak civil of 
the martyr in my presence, or I will doa deed, misbecoming of 
me, on that caitiff corpse of thine.”—Marry, this is king Cam- 
byses’ vein with a vengeance. 

There is another peculiarity of the dialogue, which is derived 
from the author’s habits of poetical composition. Every man, 
woman, and child, that has aught to say, speaks by figure, 
and is ready with an illustration. ‘ Oliver's sword” meta- 
phorically used for his authority, is said by the military preacher 
to be “‘as pretty a bit of steel as ever dangled from a corslet, 
or rung against a steel saddle ;” words more — in the 
mouth of the bard of the Borders than in that of a Crom- 
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wellian saint, even though clad in “ buff and bandeliers.” Crom- 
well too, the most homely of speakers, has his metaphor ; 
“ Sayst thou me?” said the general [to the impudent cavalier, ] 
“TI profess thou art a bold companion, that can bandy words 
so wantonly ; thou ringest somewhat too loud to be good metal, 
methinks ;” and again when urged to punish the cavalier for an 
attempt upon his life, “ eagles stoop not at mallards or wild 
drakes either ;’ punning upon the name. Even the appari- 
tion that confounds the intellects of the grave colonel Everard, 
at Woodstock, addresses him through the medium of a me- 
taphor more befitting the mouth of Adam Woodcock, the 
falconer of Avenel, than a commissioner from the other world : 
“ Thou art of a falcon breed,” it said, “and noble in thy dis- 
position, though unreclaimed and ill-nurtured, thou hauntest 
with kites and carrion crows.” The old knight is particularly 
ingenious. In answer to colonel Everard’s assurance that he 
will be permitted to reside at the lodge on sufferance, he rejoins, 
“ Yes, I understand you. I am to be treated like the royal 
coin, marked with the ensign of the rump to make it pass 
current, although I am too old to have the royal insignia 
grinded off from me?” 

The free use of images is not confined to rank and education ; 
the author is profuse of his gifts; and Joceline Joliffe, no less 
than his master, speaks the language of poetry. “A young 
maiden will laugh as a tender flower will blow—ay, and a lad 
will like her the better for it ; just as the same blithe spring that 
makes the young birds whistle bids the blithe fawns skip.”— 
“ The very deer there will butt a sick or wounded buck from the 
herd ; hurt a dog and the whole kennel will fall on him and 
worry him; fishes devour their own kind when they are wounded 
with a spear; cut a crow’s wing or break his leg the others will 
buffet him to death’—the purport of all which is, that when 
misfortunes assail us our friends are apt to forsake us. Now 
“handy dandy, which is the master, which is the man?” 
The first sentiment smacks of youth, the second of age; but 
there is nothing in the diction by which to distinguish the 
speakers. “ We must trail bats now, Joceline,” says the 
old knight, intimating his acquiescence in what he could 
not alter, ‘‘ our time of shouldering them is passed. It skills 
not striving against the hill—the devil rules the roast, &c.” 
“Our evil days are come with a vengeance,” sighs forth the 
man, “we are fairly at bay, and fairly hunted down.” The 
brandisher of the quarter-staff, judge him by his speech, is a 
more refined person than the master of the rapier, and both are 
more polite than the learned divine, who remarks “ that it is 
best sitting near the fire when the chimney smokes.” 
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A wonderful aptitude at illustration is another prevailing 
characteristic. In the conversation of ordinary persons a speaker 
who ventures to commit himself in a similitude, seldom comes 
roundly and creditably off. But the personages of a Waverley 
romance are, as if by charter, universally exempt from all 
liability to hesitation. “ Yaw-ha,” responds cavaliero Wildrake 
to a proposition of colonel Everard’s, after a solemn draught of 
something mightier than the mightiest juice of the barley-corn, 
“my brain cannot compass it now; it whirls round like a toast 
in a bowl of muscadine.”—* I would rather drink like a hermit all 
my life,” is the rash asseveration of the old knight, “ than seem 
to pledge such scoundrels as these in their leavings, like a 
miserable drawer, who drains off the ends of bottles after the 
guests have paid their reckoning and gone off.”—“ But to share 
my confidence,” Cromwell is made to say to the cavalier, “ is 
like keeping a watch over a powder-magazine; the least and 
most insignificant spark blows thee to ashes.”—* I will uphold 
thee as safe as pure gold in a miser’s chest,” says one.—‘ They 
are as welcome to me as salt to sore eyes,” says another.— 
“They are like to frighten them thence, as a cat scares doves 
from a pigeon-house,” says a third.—* What do you here, sit- 
ting like two crows in a mist?” inquires a fourth.— Cupid must 
have bolted out of the window,” says the author himself, “ like 
a wild duck from a culverin.”—“ On my soul,” says Pearson to 
his general, “I have watched as closely as a cat a mouse-hole 
—made my rounds as often as a turnspit.”. Even Phoebe 
Whitehorn has her illustration, “ the crust of a certain venison 
pasty,” she affirms, “is as thick as the walls of Rosamond’s 
tower.” The only person that fails is the park-keeper, who 
being, in his own conceit, honester than he can find words -to 
express, is at a loss for a subject of comparison.—“ Whereas, I 
being as honest a fellow’’— he begins, “ As ever stole venison,” 
subjoins Tomkins the steward, befriending him at his utmost 
need. 

Another peculiarity common to the speakers is a propensity to 
alliteration, a habit contracted from the study of old metrical 
ballads, such as the “ Battle of Flodden Field,” in which almost 
every other line is thus made sonorous. Phoebe Whitehorn, for 
instance, is prayed by her admirer in one breath, to trip it down 
to his lodge “ as fast as a fawn,” and in another, to hie her down 
to the same place “ like a lapwing.” Then she is bid to “ wrap 
her cloak round her comely body,” and to provide herself with 
“a basket and a brace of trenchers and towels.” Phoebe retorts 
upon her admirer, “ Your lodge, indeed! you are very bold for 
a poor kill-buck that never frightened any thing before, save a 
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dun deer ;—a rebuke to which the swain replies only by borrow- 
ing of her another similitude, and bidding her to get “ down to 
the hut like a deer.” The old knight in one place talks of 
having been left on the field of Edgehill “bleeding like a 
bullock,” and in another, to intimate his preference of direct 
opposition to subterfuge and evasion, remarks, “he ever loved 
the buck best that stood boldest at bay.” ‘‘ My business,” 
says Joliffe, to signify that he was simply a park-keeper, “is 
with bolts and bucks ;” and he observes, in commendation of 
the good old times, that if “ there was a bout at single-stick, 
or a belly-full of boxing, it was all for love and kindness.” And 
the saintly soldier responds in a similar strain; that it is not 
likely the forester should find pleasant savour in wholesome 
food, if his “‘ ear is so much tickled with tabor tunes and morris 
tripping.” 

The poet is constantly betrayed also by the use of redun- 
dant words, which in verse are required for the gratification 
of the ear, but which are heavy incumbrances in a prose 
dialogue. ‘ Now,” says the park-keeper, bewailing the for- 
lorn estate of the may-pole, which, like the merry folk who 
once danced round it, was suffering in these severe times, “ it 
is warped, and withered, and twisted like a wasted briar tree.” 
“ Destruction hovers over you,” is the warning of colonel Ever- 
ard to the obstinate old knight, “ready to close her pinions to 
stoop, and her talons to clutch.”—-“Is there not moisture on 
thy brow, Mark Everard ?—Is there not trouble in thine eye ?— 
Is there not a failure in thy frame ?—And who ever saw such 
things in noble and stout Markham Everard, whose brow was 
only moist after having worn the helmet for a summer’s day— 
whose hand only shook when it had wielded for hours the 
weighty falchion ?”—And Alice Lee in a burst of indignation at 
hearing something to the disadvantage of her lover, declares 
that “* for Markham Everard, he would not for broad England, 
had she the treasures of Peru in her bosom, and a paradise on 
her surface, do a deed that would disgrace his name.” 

Whilst the dialogue, on the one hand, is converted almost 
into poetry, it exhibits, on the other, an abundance .of colloquial 
affectation. This consists in the use of a periphrastic mode of 
speech, which so far from being idiomatic is often mere verbiage. 
For example, when one of the hearty free-spoken characters has 
occasion to mention a door as being between himself and 
anether, he quaintly calls it “two inches of oak plant ;’’ and 
little Spitfire, the messenger, who is charged with the symbo- 
lical feather to be delivered to mistress Alice Lee, declares he 
cannot do his devoir, with a “ three inch-board between them.” 
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Pheebe is desired by the park-keeper to “ tell softly and hastily ” 
what there is in the pantry ; and Cavaliero having mounted upon 
a buttress to take a view of the interior of an apartment, drops 
himself “ sweetly” on the grass, and runs “ trippingly” off on 
being discovered. The long heavy sword of “the republican 
soldier, is invariably, a “ ton,” or a “ hundred-weight of rusty 
iron,” in the language of the younger cavalier. The old knight 
swears that if a certain door is not opened to him instantly, “ he 
will play the locksmith with his foot;” and speaks of the 
soldier with whom he had crossed swords and who had made 
his weapon fly out of his hand, as having sent his “ rapier a 
hawking through the air.” It would be something strange to 
hear a pick-pocket thank heaven for having taught him by 
experience to “ carry hooks at his fingers ends ;” yet such is 
the phrase of the park-keeper. Colonel Everard, to intimidate 
the parliamentary commissioners, who seemed disposed to 
resist the order obtained from Cromwell for the evacuation 
of Woodstock, observes, that they ought to know “in what 
characters this army of England and their general write their 
authority. I fear me,” he adds, “ the annotation on this 
precept of the general will be expressed by the march of a 
troop of horse from Oxford to see it executed.’ And sir 
Henry Lee, sighing at the thought that whether the restora- 
tion took place or not, he at least should not live to see it, 
expresses himself in terms surely very affected for a plain old 
man ;—“ If there be such a white page in the heavenly book, it 
will not be turned until long after my day.”—“ So my tough old 
knight and you were at drawn bilbo, by way of afternoon service, 
sir preacher,” is the salutation of the park-keeper to the Inde- 
pendent ; “ Well for you I came not up till the blades were 
done jingling, or I had rung even-song upon your pate.” Of 
this part of the subject we take leave in the words of the motto 
to one of the chapters of the present work, in which the author 
has very aptly characterized the style of his own dialogue. 

“« My tongue pads slowly under this new language, 

** And starts and stumbles at these uncouth phrases. 

“ They may be great in worth and weight, but hang 

** Upon the native glibness of my language 

“‘ Like Saul’s plate-armour on the shepherd boy, 

“ Encumbering and not arming him.” 


This subject has been dwelt upon at greater length both 
because the dialogue forms the chief part of a Waverley ro- 
mance, and because the marks which characterize the present 
work are equally discernible in its predecessors. These pecu- 
liarities are neither those of the age nor of the persons treated of, 
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but originate entirely with the author, and are derived from his 
own habits and pursuits. A style which combines the features 
of ages widely remote from each other, and which, along with 
the smoothness and facility of modern dialogue, affects 
the quaintness of antiquity, cannot be characteristic of any 
particular period. And since it has now been employed in a 
variety of works, comprehending nearly as many centuries as 
there are romances, should it even be found to suit the time of 
some one it cannot be appropriate to those of the remainder, 
Neither is it fitted for anice display of character, since it invariably 
savours too strongly of the author, and is used indiscriminately 
by all the speakers. If it be accommodated to one class of men 
it must be equally unfit for the rest; if it be the language of the 
high-born and accomplished, it cannot become the mouths of the 
low and the rustic. And, though phrases peculiar to certain con- 
ditions of life are ambitiously affected, yet, with even these indica- 
tions, it would be often difficult to decide from the evidence of 
the language, whether a particular speech came from the mouth 
of the master or the man, the knight or the serf, the king or the 
beggar. Neither is it much diversified by difference of educa- 
tion, for, though the soldier obtrudes upon you the remembrance 
of his profession by an assiduous use of military tropes and 
figures ; and the presbyterian is easily distinguished from the 
cavalier because the one fetches his illustrations from scripture, 
and the other from the tavern; yet the genius and prevailing 
tone of their language is the same, revealing every where one 
mind, one speaker. It is, in short, a language sud generis ; and, 
if it indicates any character at all, indicates none but its author’s. 
The brazen head may now represent a Mercury and now a Mars, 
but it is one and the same voice that speaks through the mouth- 
piece, 

There is, however, a species of diversity in the language, 
which is the most curious feature of the dialogue. The cavalier 
knight, an old man of the old school, speaks quaintly and 
curiously ; but the knight’s son and daughter use nearly the 
language of the present day, whilst the king is a gallant of the 
nineteenth century, and makes love in terms certainly never 
heard by the Cethegi. Colonel Everard being, after the manner 
of his sect, more sedate than is usual with men of his age, is 
endowed with only a limited portion of quaintness, and his lan- 
guage forms nearly the comparative degree between these two ex- 
tremes. As speech is the principal medium by which character 
is expressed, it is impossible that the latter should be rightly 
represented when the medium itself is thus arbitrarily chosen. 

It was long ago remarked by Dick Tinto, that his friend 
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Peter Pattieson’s heroes “ pattered” too much—made too free 
use of the “ gob-box.” This fault, if it then amounted to a 
fault, has arrived at a much higher degree of flagrancy. The 
present work is almost all dialogue, the consequence of which 
is, that the latter seldom manifests any dramatic spirit. It is 
in fact made to do double duty ; and not only has to express 
the thoughts and sensations of the speaker; but, in the absence 
of narrative, is used by the author as a medium by which to 
convey an idea of the accompanying circumstances and the 
surrounding objects. What it gains in the picturesque it more 
than loses in dramatic force and propriety. Then the author 
keeps no measures, but without remorse pours from the mouths 
of blunt cavaliers and serving-men his own accumulation of 
bright fancies and ingenious thoughts. It is to be wished 
the author had reserved these ornaments to enrich the narra- 
tive portions of his romance ; where if the thoughts had been 
over-ingenious, or the allusions far-fetched and ill brought 
in, they would have marred only themselves, and done no 
further mischief. When the author, for instance, speaking in 
his own person says, that the limbs of colonel Desborough 
resembled “ the disputatious representatives of a federative con- 
gress rather than the well-ordered union of the orders of the 
state in a firm and well-compacted monarchy,” we only 
despise the cant, and laugh at a freak of fancy that could intro- 
duce so monstrous a similitude on so small an occasion. But 
when the king is made to rally colonel Everard, and to tell him 
that his “round execration (the presbyterian colonel having just 
muttered an oath) bolted like a cork from a bottle of cyder, 
and now allows his wrath to come foaming after it in the honest 
unbaptized language of common ruffians ;’—the propriety of 
character and language is sacrificed to a worthless and vulgar 
image ; and the idea of the king is violently expelled by that 
of the hackneyed writer. To this use and abuse of the dialogue 
—this wanton indulgence of the author’s fancy, and revelling 
in the copia verborum with which long study has enriched him 
—may be attributed, in a great measure, the failure of the pre- 
sent work, both in the production of dramatic effect, and in the 
delineation of character. To subject the dramatis persone to the 
perils of a perpetual dialogue is to encounter a needless and an 
almost certain hazard of destroying their consistency. It may suit 
well enough with gossiping cavaliers and presbyterian divines 
to be eternally prating; but there are times at least, among 
persons of a particular stamp, when any conversation at all, 
would be the grossest violation of propriety. But to convert 
the dialogue into a vehicle for a display of ingenious writing, 
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and to make all the characters alike, young and old, high and 
low, use the same elaborate imagery and the same artificial 
language, is to obliterate at once all marks of individuality. 
The story of Woodstock is singularly unhappy in its concep- 
tion, and is barren in great and agitating events. The measures 
taken to eject the Parliamentarian commissioners, which for a 
long time form the subject of principal interest, give rise to 
nothing worthy of expectation. What the author intended by 
the introduction of this story is far from obvious : if he proposed 
to himself a scene of Radcliffian horrors it can only be said that 
he has failed entirely ; for he is too little in earnest himself to 
affect the reader ; and if he meant simply to relate a series of 
idle tricks, played off by idle people, the Cock-lane ghost is as 
good a subject as the mummery practised at Woodstock. The 
proper comment upon the whole story is implied in Cromwell’s 
brief exclamation on detecting the miserable machinery that had 
been employed in carrying on the imposition,—“ The simple 
fools!’ Indeed, when it is considered that the actors in this 
farce were merely the domesties of the house, aided by the parson ; 
that theirs was the wild strain of melody which sounded like 
sumething unearthly in the ears of colonel Everard ; and that 
Phebe Whitehorn’s was the “soft, sweet voice” which he 


imagined to be that of his mistress, the “ high-born” daughter of 
the Lees, it is not the credulity of an age less “ sceptical” than the 
evil present that can exempt the hero from ridicule. His rumi- 
nations about Victor Lee and the desecration of churches, the 
associations connected in his mind with “ the ancient residence 


> 


of so many sovereigns,” and his morning. address to the “ soul 
of his mother’s ancestor,” are in a high strain of absurdity, and 
belong neither to the age nor the character: Cromwell might 
well say “I judged that Mark Everard had more sense.” The 
incidents give rise to no humorous display of character in those 
under the influence of the terrors they inspire; for the undis- 
guised fears of Desborough, and the Acres-like valour of Bletson 
aremerely buffoonery. The part which general Harrisonis made 
to play in the drama is more discreditable to the author than 
to the memory of that upright and inflexible republican. We 
wish the friendly critics whose opinion induced him to curtail 
this part of the subject had prevailed with him to suppress the 
whole. It does make the story “ hang on hand.” 

Deference to the understood taste of novel-readers, for it is 
not to be supposed that the great author himself has any 
pleasure in these frivolities, has disfigured most of his romances 
with some piece of idle mystery or of intricate machinery. The 
notable scheme for precipitating the revolt of the Highlands and 
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the mystery of sir Frederick Vernon, in Rob Roy, the intrigues 
of Donald Lean, in Waverley, the mistakes about identity in 
the Abbot, the machinations of Fenella in Peveril of the Peak, 
and the Glenallan story in the Antiquary, are all so many com- 
pliances with a taste perverted by the Minerva Press and similar 
manufactories of fiction. The business of the old novel was, to 
entangle matters or wrap them in obscurity during the entire 
course of four volumes for the pleasure of unravelling or 
elucidating them in the fifth. The author of Waverley was 
himself among the first to show that the interest of a novel 
could be sustained without the aid of complicated machinery ; 
and that a reader might be as deeply interested in a natural 
and probable course of events as in the solution of a mystery 
and the developement of marvellous incidents. The strange reve- 
lations of the old novel are now nearly exploded, and the species 
of composition so called is becoming, what it should always at 
least attempt to be, a history of a portion of human life. The 
author of Waverley has contributed greatly to this reformation ; 
but having had his own taste formed upon models less unex- 
ceptionable than his own romances, he is himself not without a 
leaven of the old school. The little knots and intricacies which 
he is so apt to introduce, may serve to irritate the curiosity on 
@ first perusal, but are ever after regarded as impertinent obstruc- 
tions to the course of the history. To reperuse the nocturnal 
adventures of Woodstock would be an intolerable infliction, 
which, when it is considered how greatly his works generally 
improve upon a second reading, is saying a great deal. 

t has been often remarked, that the author of Waverley is 
a careless and inexpert mechanist in the construction of a story. 
Certainly he has succeeded best where he has had least to invent 
and where the course of the narrative has been guided by a 
series of events historical or traditional. Among the latter 
novels, with the exception of Kenilworth, there is not one that 
is any thing more than a succession of scenes, the idea of which 
had occurred to his mind long before the means of connecting them 
were apparent, and which therefore are often brought about at 
the expense of glaring improbabilities. In this respect, Wood- 
stock will no more bear a close examination than its prede- 
cessors. For example, the idea of painting Cromwell in his 
privacy, agitated by the unexpected sight of a picture of 
Charles Ist, had forcibly presented itself to the author’s mind. 
Then followed the consideration how this well-imagined incident 
was to be introduced under circumstances most calculated to 
heighten ys effect. The agitation of Cromwell, witnessed 
only by his own people, would make less impression upon the 
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reader than if seen through the eyes of a royalist, with whose 
feelings on the occasion the reader, it might be hoped, would 
sympathize. To this end colonel Markham Everard takes upon 
him one night to write the general a letter, setting forth his 
(the colonel’s) thoughts upon the state of the nation ; and of all 
possible modes of transmitting this important despatch to Crom- 
well, judges it for the best to send it by a confirmed malignant, a 
swearing, swaggering, reckless, dissolute drunkard in the cause of 
royalty, whose brain from morning to night is be-mused in beer, 
and who, by an unbridled license of tongue, is for ever com- 
promising his patron’s safety as well as his own. But let 
cavaliero Wildrake speak for bimeslf—" Bid me,” says he to his 
employer, “ give him three inches of my dudgeon-dagger, and 
I will do it much more willingly than present him with thy 
packet.”—* I would rather stretch a cord than hold converse 
with the old king-killing ruffian.” In fact, during the inter- 
view, cavaliero is strongly tempted of the devil to gratify his 
inclination ; and in a subsequent encounter with Cromwell, 
actually indulges himself with “a full pass at the general’s 
body.” 

The arrival of the royal Wanderer at Woodstock was on 
opportunity for getting up a scene not to be neglected. Regard 
for the king’s safety ought surely to have induced the parties 
concerned to apprize the master and inmates of the house, of the 
visit intended them ; but then what would have become of the 
incidents floating in the author’s imagination? The king and 
his friend, therefore, must be introduced at hap-hazard, and run 
the risk of being mistaken for depredators, and in that charac- 
ter roughly welcomed by the hot old knight, whose hand and 
sword, it was well known, were but too well acquainted. The 
scene, good in itself, represents the old knight fast asleep in his 
chair, with Alice, his daughter, by his side, watching the 
harvest moon wading through clouds, which a lazy wind chased 
along the sky. Suddenly there is the apparition of a face at 
the window; then ensue screaming and dire confusion; the 
king (for it was he who had been thus reconnoitering the 
interior of the apartment) is half worried by the house-dog, and 
Albert Lee, his companion, springing in at the window, is 
received with a thrust from his father’s rapier, that skewers his 
cloak and doublet together and bears him to the ground. “In 
good truth, you acted simply,” said sir Henry afterwards, “to 
attack a garrison without a summons.” The chaplain’s apology 
is but a lame one; there was a “ red-coat in the house,” and 
they “ durst not venture in by the hall.” . But this appre- 
hension, as it might afterwards have interfered with some of 
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the author’s intended exhibitions of his majesty, is quickly 
dismissed, having served its turn. Next day the king ventures 
in sight of the soldier, taking the precaution “to appear only 
in the character of master Kerneguy the page,’ a disguise, 
which if it was sufficient at one time was equally so at another. 
His majesty’s first introduction also, be it observed, is not 
through the window after all but by the door, and even this 
is wisely ordered. Albert Lee must scramble in at the window, 
because it will give occasion for an agitating scene with the 
father. The king must walk in at the door, to admit of a 
humorous description of him on his entrance, “leaning on a 
huge knotty stick, and having his nose in the air” (scenting 
the provisions that went before him) “ like a questing hound.” 

The “ red-coat” mentioned above is another oversight. The 
author not only selects, as a place of refuge for the king, a 
house to which the public attention had been drawn by a 
rumour of ghosts and apparitions, but in which the steward of 
the parliamentary sequestrators was actually resident—a double- 
faced fellow, who had ears and a tongue at the service of both 
parties. This fellow, Tomkins, “a bitter Independent,” and 
“ secretary, or something or other, to the regicide dog, Des- 
borough,” the clever priest, Dr. Rochecliffe, proposes to 
blindfold, by playing off his “ fanaticism against his cunning ;” 
observing that “ a child may lead a hog, if it has wit to fasten 
a cord to the ring in its nose.” When Albert Lee suggests that 
Tomkins, like a squinting man, while with one eye he sees 
nothing but the end of his nose, may with the other, observe 
every thing that is going on, the genious doctor has his 
answer ready —“ We will put a patch on the better eye, and 
he shall be allowed only to speculate with the imperfect optic.” 
« But why keep such a fellow here at all?” “ Oh, sir, content 
you; he lies leaguer, as a sort of ambassador for his worthy 
masters, and we are secure from any intrusion, so long as they 
get all the news of Woodstock from trusty Tomkins.” This is 
all very sad. Dr. Rochecliffe, it is true, is represented as a 
shallow-brained “ undertaker” for his majesty; but colonel 
Albert Lee was not a plotter, and ought to have known better 
than to allow himself to be convinced by so mere a show of 
reasoning, and such empty verbiage. The truth is, the author 
wished to diversify his scenes with the portrait of a fanatical 
profligate; and, therefore, without reflecting upon the danger 
to which he exposed the king, he made him an inmate of Wood- 
stock. It must be allowed, however, that something is 
gained, for the scene betwixt Tomkins and Phebe’ is the 
best in the three volumes, 
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Will not the reader also be disposed to ask why the good old 
knight should be almost the only person in his own household 
not intrusted with the secret of the king’s presence in the per- 
son of Louis Kerneguy, the page? Dr. Rochecliffe will tell him 
that in case of a discovery of the page’s real quality, “ the 
violence of sir Henry Lee’s feelings might have been likely to 
attract too much attention.” But his own good sense will tell 
him that the author could not prevail upon himself to abandon 
the rare diversion which the knight’s bluff demeanour towards 
the supposed page would necessarily occasion. To obtain this, 
he has not scrupled to sacrifice the dignity of the old cavalier’s 
character, by representing him as unfit to be trusted with 
a secret, which his loyalty would have considered as of 
infinitely more importance than his life. At the same 
time, at the expense of a second piece of inconsistency, ample 
justice is done the knight, in the last emergency, when he 
is necessarily informed of the truth. Whilst the other per- 
sonages are totally at a loss how to proceed, sir Henry steps 
forward, and, like a general at the head of an army, gives out 
his orders, with distinctness and decision, “‘ unmoved himself, 
and by his own energy compelling obedience from all who heard 
him.” Who but the old knight to suggest every necessary 
expedient ; to devise a project for gaining time, by making his 
son pass for Kerneguy, the page; to bethink himself of “ old 
Martin the verdurer” for a guide, than whom “ no fox that 
ever earthed in the chase knew the country so well for seven 
leagues around;” and finally to provide medicaments, to be 
wrapped in “a slice or two of beef, or better of venison,” —(“ cut 
them long and thin, d’ye mark me?”), and given to the king’s 
horse, “ journey-bated and brought low,” as Will says. 
Yet this is the man from whom they are careful to keep a 
secret which had been divined by Joceline Joliffe, and which 
the shallow Dr. Rochecliffe had all but blabbed to Tomkins the 
Independent ! 

The reader will inquire also, for what purpose the supposed 
page, Louis Kerneguy, is made to assume the deportment of a 
clown and to talk in broad Scotch on the evening of his intro- 
duction to the old knight, when the very next morning he puts 
on the gentleman, and expresses himself in English much 
more refined than was spoken by the most polished courtier of 
that age. It is clearly for no other purpose than to admit of 
the divertisement, which the author had conceived in his mind ; 
to obtain which he makes the “ high-born,” and “ high-bred” 
sir Henry Lee blind to the metamorphosis of a Scotch cub into 
an accomplished young gentleman of the court. 

VOL, V.—w. R. 2E 
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In short, there is hardly a scene or an incident in the whole 
story that will bear any thing like a minute investigation. In 
the part which Cromwell plays throughout, but especially 
towards the close of the narrative, improbabilities and inconsist- 
encies crowd thick in one after another; and here they are the 
more inexcusable, because whatever liberties the author may 
be allowed to take with the characters of his own —" 
he has no right to make free with historical personages. It 
may be said, that if the scenes are dramatic or picturesque, 
and the incidents striking, it is of little importance how they 
are introduced. But in a story that is intended to depict a 
course of human action and passion, probabilities ought 
strictly to be attended to, and the actors endowed with the 
ordinary portion of human reason and sagacity. A_novellist 
must not move his personages up and down, as a child does 
his puppets, forming combinations and imagining situations, 
without reference to the characters of those whom he has 
brought upon the stage, or to the course of action, which men 
under their circumstances would be sute to adopt. However 
happy the conception, humorous the contrasts, or picturesque 
the grouping of such scenes, the glaring inconsistency still 
troubles the reader, and makes him exclaim, 


Quodcunque ostendis mihi sic, incredulus odi. 


These and similar faults in the construction of the story 
exist in the other English romances equally as in Wood- 
stock ; they are only more obvious in the latter because there 
is less of what is splendid, striking, or original to hide 
them from observation. In the meridian brightness of the 
author’s genius these blemishes escaped detection; but now 
that it is shorn of its beams, the awkward junctures and un- 
sightly patches are plainly visible. In the characters of the 
present work, there is little power or beauty to reconcile us 
to a story so entirely devoid of interest, and so carelessly put 
together. The author’s favourite is evidently the old cavalier 
knight, who has, notwithstanding, shared the fate of all 
younger sons. His parent has not been able to endow him 
with the attractions which, in his better days, he lavished 
upon the more especial objects of his regard. He seems to 
have intended him as a sample of the more elevated class of 
cavaliers ; a sort of person whose “ dignified demeanour ” 
and pride of birth might prove a check to the dissolute 
pleasures of a monarch, or overcome the iron gravity even of 
an Independent: yet so hot-headed, self-willed, and unrea- 
sonable does he show himself on most occasions ; so capricious 
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in mood, obstinate in purpose, and intemperate in speech and 
action, and generally so blunt in his language and behaviour, 
that to talk of the “ dignified demeanour of thie high-born per- 
sonage,” sounds rather like one of the knight’s own favourite 
strains of irony than a description intended to be serious. 
Whatever pretensions to dignity the author may have intended 
to assert on his behalf, he has, like an idle boy who is best 
pleased with knocking down the clay figure he has just 
erected, quashed the instant he has made them. So far is the 
Independent soldier, who appears so unexpectedly before him, 
from standing rebuked in the presence of this courtly personage, 
that in dignity of bearing he is immeasureably his superior. He 
has occasion to present sir Henry with a scroll, containing the 
names of the commissioners appointed by Parliament to seques- 
trate the park of Woodstock, which, as successors to the late 
king’s authority, was certainly theirs todispose of. The knight 
is humorously described as taking it from him betwixt his finger 
and thumb, as if it were a letter from a pest-house, and proceed- 
ing to comment aloud upon the naines he read in it. 

* Desborough—the ploughman Desborough—as grovelling a clown as 
is in England—a fellow that would be best at home, like an ancient 
Scythian, under the tilt of a waggon, d—n him. Harrison—a bloody- 
minded ranting enthusiast, who read the bible to such purpose that he 
never lacked a text to justify a murder; d—n him too. Bletson—a 
true-blue commonwealth’s man, &c.—a fellow who leaves you the 
statutes and laws of Old England to prate of Rome and Greece—sees 
the Areopagus in Westminster Hall, and takes Noll for a Roman consul. 
Adad, he is like to prove a dictator amongst them instead. Never mind, 
d—n Bletson too.’ 


This is very dignified to be sure, and very much, be it 
also remarked, as far as the classical allusions are concerned, 
in the style of a bluff cavalier and rural squire of Charles 
Ist. The Independent’s reply partakes more of the character 
of the other sect than of his own. Itis a rebuke so well timed 
and well expressed that it would have better become the mouth 
of a better man than Trusty Tomkins. 

* “ Friend,” said the soldier, “ I would willingly be civil, but it consists 
not with my duty to hear these godly men, in whose service I am, 
spoken of after this irreverent and unbecoming fashion. And albeit I 
know that you matignants think you havea right to make free with 
that damnation, which you use as your own portion, yet it is superfluous 
to invoke it against others, who have better hopes in their thoughts, and 
better words in their mouths.” 

«Thou art but a canting varlet,” replied the knight; “and yet 
thou art right in some sense—for it is superfluous to curse men who 
already are damned as black as the yoy hell itself.” 

25 
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« «] prithee forbear,” continued the soldier, “for manners’ sake, if 
not for conscience—grisly oaths suit ill with gray beards.” ’ 

A request of the steward’s, that he will deliver up unto him 
the vessels, “ belonging unto the Egyptian Pharaoh, who com- 
mitted them to his keeping,” further incenses the old knight, 
and upon being a second time conjured to deliver up the chattels 
of the Man, Charles Stuart, he vents his wrath, first in a pro- 
verb, and then in a blow with his rapier. 

« « Patience is a good nag, but she will bolt,” said the knight, unable 
longer to rein in his wrath. He plucked his sheathed rapier from his 
side, struck the soldier a severe blow with it, and, instantly drawing it, 
and throwing the scabbard over the trees, placed himself in a posture of 
defence, with his sword’s point within half a yard of the steward’s body. 
The latter stepped back with activity, threw his long cloak from his 
shoulders, and drawing his long tuck stood upon his guard. The swords 
clashed smartly together, while Alice, in her terror, screamed wildly for 
assistance. But the combat was of short duration.’ 


In fact, the knight’s sword quickly flew into the trees, as if 
in search of the scabbard; and burning with shame sir Henry 
stood disarmed, at the mercy of his antagonist. This incident 
will communicate some idea of the character of the man. Sir 
Henry Lee of Ditchley, who swears he “ will live and die the 
loyal Lee,” is an old gentleman, whom the times have rendered 
splenetic, and who has not good sense enough to submit 
decorously to necessity. He talks of holding out his house 
against the forces of republican England ; quarrels with his 
nephew Everard for offering him protection, and abuses and 
insults his daughter in a strain of elaborate irony, which, we are 
told, was his way of disguising the extremity of his passion, 
but which is neither agreeable in itself nor in character with 
the man. 

But although the author has thus freely laid on the ridiculous, 
he appears to have had in his mind the idea of a portrait some- 
what different from the one he has produced. Besides the 
pretensions to dignity above mentioned, there is in the character 
of the knight a tincture of erudition and a taste for elegant 
pursuits and refined pleasures, which, while they are unable to 
give it dignity, have softened down its stronger lines, and 

etracted from its breadth. Sir Geoffrey Peveril of the Peak, 


is a much more efficient representative of the cavaliers. The 
old knight boasts of his meetings of yore with Ben Jonson, at 
the Mermaid ; and of his having been adopted by the patriarch 
as one of his “ sons in the Muses;” but it reminds one of the 
yapouring of Justice Shallow—* Ha, that thou hadst seen that 
that this knight and I have seen !”—there is as little of old Ben’s 
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companionable qualities, as of his muse. He-is a devoted 
admirer of Will Shakspeare, and has him ever in his mouth; 
but his quotations are made with the grace and originality of 
a school-boy in the composition of a Saturday’s theme. This 
propensity to quote is the besetting sin of the work ; in every 
mood of mind, angry, pleased, or sentimental, the knight is so 
sure to come out with a trite sentence prefaced by “ ta is it 
that Shakspeare has it,” or “ what says Will?” or, as “ Will 
says,” or with some other equally agreeable formula, that he 
is almost entitled, on this ground, to rank as the first “ bore” of 
the piece. 

Whenever the author of Waverley has happened unfortunately 
to stumble upon a jest of this kind—a jest, be it remarked, only 
in his own eyes—he has never failed to repeat it usque ad 
nauseam. Such was the eternal mention of “ old John Dryden,” 
and “glorious John,” in the mouth of the tiresome poet who 
enacts the bore in the Pirate; such the lady Margaret’s per- 
petual allusion to the “morning when his sacred majesty 
ionoured Tillietudlem, &c.,” in Old Mortality; and such “ the 
glorious king of Sweden, the champion of the Protestant cause, 
&c.,” the watchword of Dugald Dalgetty, the best and greatest 
bore ever conceived by the author. 

In the present instance the author indulges in his child’s play 
to a degree that far transcends all former examples. The old 
knight quotes without shame and without moderation. In the 
height of a towering passion with his daughter, at her having 
given him some sensible advice, he does what man in such an 
extremity never did before—garnishes the ebullition of his rage 
with a reference to his author!— Soh! mistress, you play lady 
paramount already ; and who but you!—you would dictate to 
our train, I warrant, like Goneril and Regan!” Of the way in 
which the knight lugs in his favourite, and of the spirit and 
aptness of his quotations the following, among a hundred 
examples, may suffice : 

‘As thus they [the king-incognito and colonel Everard] disputed, 
neither choosing to approach the real cause of the quarrel, sir Henry 
looked from the one to the other with a peace-making countenance, 
exclaiming, 

“ Why what an intricate impeach is this ? 
1 think you both have drunk of Circe’s cup.” 

‘Come, my young masters, allow an old man to mediate between you. 
I am not short-sighted in such matters. The mother of mischief is no 
bigger than a gnat's wing ; and I have known fifty instances in my own 
day when, as Will says, 

« Gallants have been confronted hardily, 
In single opposition, hand to hand.” ’ 
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After this it is not surprising to find the ae indulging 
general Cromwell himself, who had interrogated him on the 
subject of the king’s escape with a quotation ; and it happens 
to “ the only one that is wittily applied. “I pray you, sir,” 
said he, “to be finished with these questions; for although I 
owe thee, as Shakspeare says, 


‘ Respect for thy great place, and let the devil 
Be sometimes honoured for his burning throne,’— 


yet I feel my patience wearing thin.” 

Had the knight been represented as really enjoying Shak- 
speare, and tolerably imbued with his spirit, the reader might 
have haply sympathized with him in a moderate indulgence 
of this propensity; for there is something _?— pardonable in 
the overflowings of a memory charged with the thoughts 
of a favourite writer, and involuntarily set afloat by a chain 
of associations. But how consolatory is it to be told—what, 
indeed, needed no other evidence than that of the quotations 
themselves—that the knight had fallen into this habit from a 
respect to Shakspeare, merely “ as a favourite of his unfor- 
tunate master, without having either much real taste or great skill 
in applying the passages which he retained in his memory.” 
Shakspeare has occasionally been found a bore upon the stage, 
when abused by a dull performer; but who would have imagined 
it possible he should become one in the hands of the Author of 
Waverley. And, after all, it is neither the knight’s literary 
tastes nor his loyalty, but the author’s whim that has thus 
sought gratification ; for the same propensity besets the other 
characters ; and even the Frenchified young prince, who had 
learned to despise the five-act chronicles of Shakspeare, is as 
familiar with him as the knight. “Ifbetter times come,” says 
he to Everard, “ why we will meet again, and I hope to our 
mutual satisfaction. If not, as your future father-in-law would 
say” (a benevolent smile came over his face, and accorded not 
unmeetly with his glistening eyes), if not, this parting was well 
made.” 

That the author has inspired his hero with tastes much 
more accordant with his own cultivated mind, than suitable 
to the character of an old cavalier, the following example is 
sufficient to show. Colonel Everard having been challenged by 
his uncle to cite any verses by a round-head poet at all com- 
parable to “poor old Will’s,” repeats, but without naming 
the author, the lines of the Comus, beginning “O welcome 
pure-eyed Faith, white-handed Hope.” 


‘Sir Henry Lee, who had expected some effusion very different from 
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those classical and beautiful lines, soon changed the scornful expression 
of his countenance, released his contorted upper lip, and, stroking down 
his beard with his left hand, rested the forefinger of the right upon his 
eye-brow in sign of profound attention. After Everard had ceased 
speaking, the old man sighed as at the end of a strain of sweet music. 
He then spoke in a gentler manner than formerly. 

«« Cousin Markham,"he said, “ these verses flow sweetly, and sound 
in my ears like the well-touched warbling of a lute. But thou knowest 
I am something slow of apprehending the full meaning of that which I 
hear ‘for the first time. Repeat me these verses again, slowly and 
deliberately : for I always love to hear poetry twice, the first time for 
sound, and the latter time for sense.” 

‘ Thus encouraged, Everard recited again the lines with more hardi- 
hood and effect ; the knight distinctly understanding, and from his looks 
and actions highly applauding, them. 

*« Yes!” he broke out, when Everard was again silent, “ Yes—I do 
call that poetry”—&c. Doubtless the gentleness of spirit and purity of 
mind which dictated those beautiful Jines, has long ago taught a man 
so amiable to say, I have sinned, I have sinned. Yes, I doubt not so 
sweet a harp has been broken, even in remorse for the crimes he was 
witness to: and now he sits drooping for the shame and the sorrow of 
England ;—all his noble rhymes, as Will says, 


“ Like sweet bells, jangled out of tune and harsh.” ’ 


This passage transports the reader at once over nearly two 
centuries, and in the place of a testy, rough-riding, blunt- 
witted cavalier, substitutes the eidolon of the author of 
Waverley, in a characteristic attitude, and fraught with feelings 
of which none know the ecstacy so well as himself. It is 
easy to picture sir Walter Scott with his forefinger upon his 
eye-brow, listening in this mood to the recitation of some 
favourite lines and sighing at the close of it; or even to 
imaginé him likening their flow to the well-touched warbling 
of a lute, and poetically talking of so sweet a harp having been 
broken in remorse (for this image in his poetry he has more 
than once employed); but to conceive sir Henry Lee, such as 
he is drawn in this narrative, and as one of a hard-fighting, 
hard-drinking, ignorant class of men, thus feeling and thus 
expressing himself, is indeed, after the manner of Chinese 
drawings, to paint the flowers of one plant on the stalk of 
another, and to engraft grapes and nectarines on a crab-stock. 

The character of the old cavalier is the more worthy of con- 
sideration, as it seems to be an attempt at that union of the 
ridiculous with the sublime, which has been so successfully 
accomplished by this author, and by no other writer. The 
power which he once possessed, of commanding our respect 
mm moments of deep interest for those whom he had, at 
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other times, amused himself and his reader with repre- 
senting in a ludicrous — of view, was an enviable pecu- 
liarity of his genius. ith other authors, a ridiculous cha- 
racter is always ridiculous; and laughter must still accom- 
pany his exits and his entrances. But the author of Waverley 
understood his art better, and had read human nature to more 
purpose. Men are not all weakness or all fortitude ; all folly 
or all wisdom; all dignity or all absurdity. According as 
circumstances summon their different qualities into action, 
their conduct and demeanor may at one time be laughable 
and ridiculous, and at another noble, spirited, and magnani- 
mous. It is this blended character, whose opposite peculiarities 
contrast each other, that most sensibly affects a reader. The 
freaks of a man from whom we look for nothing but what is 
ridiculous, are stale and tame, compared with the exhibitions 
of vanity, self-importance, peevishness or irritability, which 
escape from men of sober tempers and dignified demeanor. 
On the other hand, manifestations of feeling by the morose or 
the light-hearted ; of dignity or fortitude on great occasions, 
by persons at other times sufficiently ridiculous, are precisely 
what there is no withstanding. The unexpected revelation of a 
better heart overpowers our prejudices, and conduct that is great 
in itself becomes yet greater from the recollection of past 
absurdities. Who ever read the noble resolution of the lady 
in Old Mortality, to defend her house against the insurgents, 
without a glistening eye ?—* They shall never drive Margaret 
Bellenden from her ain hearth-stane, while there is a brave man 
that says he can defend it.”—Yet on most occasions, the lady 
Margaret is the most tiresome and vexatious of bores. The 
primitive baron of Bradwardine, reading the evening service 
on the eve of the battle, or subsequently hiding himself in his 
Patmos in the rock, though on the first occasion he is ludi- 
crously painted with spectacles on nose and in the latter 
likened to a reel in a bottle, is a picture of quiet dignity and 
fortitude which affects the reader much more pouastiliy, in 
consequence of the very eccentricities with which it is dashed. 
Old Mause exhorting her son to steadfastness in the good 
cause, at the same time that she is weeping over the hazard to 
which he is exposed, contrasted with Cuddie’s openly avowed 
purpose to save himself by recantation, is another instance 
of the sublime and the ridiculous conjoined. These two 
apparently irreconcileable qualities may harbour together, 
succeed each other with little intermission, and be more sensi- 
bly felt by reason of their propinquity. This is the blended 
character which has so often subdued the heart and captivated 
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the imagination in the Scotch novels; but of which the Eng- 
lish series afford no example. Sir Henry Lee in Woodstock, 
looks like a feeble attempt at the same union of opposite 
qualities; but if intended as such has disappointed the hopes 
of his author. What is ridiculous in him, and there is more 
than enough, is not amusing; and of dignity, or any other 
higher quality, unless we are to take for such his foolish and 
fantasticloyalty, there is absolutely none. 

Of the two cavaliers who figure away in these pages, sir Henry 
Lee is a high-bred royalist who had mixed among courtiers, 
and conversed with Hertford and Ormond, the most approved 
samples of loyalty. Roger Wildrake, gentleman, had been 
one of the “tantivy boys,’ who under Rupert and Goring, 
gave the country a taste of the Croats and other barbarous 
troops of Germany—“ fellows with long nails that nothing 
escaped, bottomless stomachs that nothing filled—mad for 
pillaging, ranting, drinking and fighting—sleeping rough. in 
trenches, and dying stubbornly in their boots.” In the pre- 
sent narrative, to use the kindly: terms of the prince his 
master, he exhibits only “an emblem of the state, to which 
war, defeat, and despair had reduced many a gallant gentle- 
man.” His character is to be read at a glance, and such as 
it is he maintains it consistently to the end. [lis cue is to 
swagger, swear and be thirsty ; and his thirst is never quenched ; 
he comports himself invariably with the grace of a ruffler and 
a bottle-swaggerer, and has an infinity of off-hand tavern talk, 
larded thick with “ gadzooks,” “‘ gadswoons,” “ gadzookers,” 
and “adzooks,” which he rattles off without respect to times 
or persons. His senses, moreover, are so deeply immersed 
in the pottle-pot, that he forgets, even his native country ; 
giving himself out to be now of Leicestershire, and now of the 
“moist county” of Lincoln. But let him introduce himself, 
a privilege peculiar to his class, of which he is not backward 
to avail himself wherever a cork is heard unscrewing, or a 
relish of good cheer perceptible. He intrudes unannounced 
and uninvited into the company assembled at the knight’s 
table, and thus dashes into the conversation. 


‘ You talk of fighting and suffering, sir Henry Lee—Lord help us, 
we have all had our share. All the world knows what sir Henry Lee 
has done, from Edgefield downwards, wherever a loyal sword was 
drawn, or a loyal flag fluttered.—Ah, God help us! I have done 
something too—my name is Roger Wildrake of Squattlesea Mere, 
Lincoln—not that you are ever like to have heard of it before, but I 
was captain in Lunsford’s light-horse, and afterwards with Goring. I 
was a child-eater, sir, a babe-bolter.’ 
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The good-natured manner in which sir Henry receives the 
intruder, and the civility of his reply to the self-introduction, 
may, or may not, be in character with the cavalier; but they 
are perfectly so with the author, than whom no distinguished 
person has perhaps been subject to more impertinencies of 
this kind, or encountered them with so much imperturbable 
suavity and grace. 

In the conversation of Wildrake, there is frequently a dash 
of the old comedy; a part of our literature which has con- 
tributed perhaps more than any other to form the style of the 
dialogue, and contains the germ of many a character in these 
romances. Wildrake is commissioned by his friend Everard 
to deliver a challenge to the supposed page, Louis Kerneguy ; 
and in presenting it, expresses himself with a grave and 
martial civility worthy of captain Bobadil. 


* I am the friend of colonel Markham Everard, sir, a tall man, and a 
worthy person in the field, although I could wish him a better cause. 
A message I have to you, it is certain, in a slight note, which I take the 
liberty of presenting with the usual formalities.....And I beseech you, 
sir, as a personal kindness to myself, that, as the morning is likely to be 
frosty, and myself am in some sort rheumatic—as war will leave its 
scars behind, sir—I say, I will entreat of you to bring with you some 
gentleman of honour, who will not disdain to take a part of what is 
going forward—a sort of pot-luck, sir—with a poor soldier like myself 
—that we may take no harm by standing unoccupied during such cold 
weather.’ 


Here the author speaks the language of Ben Jonson; in 
the following passage, he uses that which is peculiarly his 
own. : 

‘ Thou wert ever a wild sea bird, Roger (says Everard, addressing the 
cavalier), even according to your name ; liking the gale better than the 
calm, the boisterous ocean better than the smooth lake, and your rough, 
wild struggle against the wind, than daily food, ease, and quiet.’ 

‘ Pshaw ! a fig for your smooth lake, and your old woman to feed me 
with brewer's grains, and the poor drake obliged to come smattering 
whenever she whistles! Everard, J like to feel the wind rustle against 
my pinions ; now diving, now on the crest of the wave, now in ocean, 
now in sky—that is the wild drake’s joy, my grave one !’ 

This is not of the same age, nor from the same mouth with 
the preceding. The first carries us back a century and more ; 
the latter—expression, and idea—is altogether modern. The 
one is in the style of a person who understands the laws of 
the “ duello punctiliously well,’ and nothing else; the other is 
the language of a poet and an amateur of nature. 


‘ Everard stood by his bed-side, as he heard him mutter, “Is jt 
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morning already, jailor?—Why you dog, an’ you had but a cast of 
humanity in you, you would qualify your vile news with a cup of sack, 
—hanging is sorry work, my masters—and sorrow’s dry.” ’ 

«“ Up, Wildrake—up, thou ill-omened dreamer,” said his friend, 
shaking him by the collar.’ 

‘ « Hands off!” answered the sleeper—“ I can climb a ladder without 
help, I trow.” He then sat up in the bed, and opening his eyes, stared 
around him, and exclaimed, “ Zounds! Mark, is it only thou? I 
thought it was all over with me—fetters were struck from my legs 
—rope drawn round my gullet—irons knocked off my hands—hempen 
cravat tucked on—all ready for a dance in the open air upon light- 
footing.” ’ 


In the first sentence there is an infusion of Shakspeare. In 
the latter, the careful enumeration of particulars, and a kind of 
forced vivacity, of which there is more than enough in the 
dialogue generally, betray the author of Waverley. The rela- 
tion, with which Wildrake favours*the company, of his exploits 
at the storming of Brentford, is good in itself—very good ; but 
in spite of one or two obvious archaisms, it is the language of a 
brisk and rapid talker of to-day. The “ Gad, sir,” especially, 
looks too much like the ejaculation of a modern humourist, to 
become the mouth of an antique cavalier. 


‘We drove all before us like chaff, till the shops where they sold 
strong waters, and other temptations, brought us up ; Gad, sir, we, the 
babe-eaters, had too many acquaintances in Brentford, and our stout 
Prince Rupert was ever better at making way than drawing off. Gad, 
sir, for my own poor share, I did but go into the house of a poor widow 
lady, who maintained a charge of daughters, and whom I had known of 
old, to get my horse fed, a morsel of meat, and so forth, when these 
cockney pikes of the artillery ground, as you very well call them, rallied, 
and came in with their armed heads as boldly as so many Cotswold rams. 
I sprung down stairs—got to my horse—but, egad, I fancy all my troop 
had widows and orphans to comfort as well as I, for only five of us got 
together. We cut our way through successfully, and Gad, gentlemen, 
I carried my little Breakfast on the pommel before me ; and there was 
such a hollowing and screeching, as if the whole town thought I was to 
kill, roast, and eat the poor child so soon as I got to quarters. But devil 
a cockney charged up to my bonny bay, poor lass, to rescue little cake- 
bread ; they only cried haro, and out upon me,’ &c. 


The passages cited are far from testifying severally their 
derivation from one common source; they might be spoken 
by the same person; they might —_— well be spoken by 


different persons. But what does a Falstaff, or even a Faulcon- 
bridge ever utter which the simplest reader can fail of ascribing 
to him with the most perfect confidence ? 

Sometimes the author appears altogether to forget the person 
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speaking, and puts expressions into his mouth that let us 
down at once from the past to the present. Dr. Rochecliffe 
asking permission for himself and the company to retire to 
rest; assigns as one reason for wishing it, that his young 
friend, Albert Lee, was “ putting questions to him aside, which had 
much better be reserved till to-morrow.” ‘‘ These private com- 
mittees in a merry meeting,” observes Wildrake, “ are a solecism 
in breeding ;” a just remark, but expressed in a manner that 
would have been perfectly unintelligible to him that uttered it. 

But though the cavalier thus frequently changes the fashion 
of his speech and of his oaths, there is one thing to which he is 
constant ever :-— 

‘ And, sir,’ continued the envoy,—‘ Ahi!—a-hem !—if you have 
interest in the household for a cup of sack—I am a man of few words, 
and am somewhat hoarse with much speaking—moreover a serious busi- 
ness of this kind always makes one thirsty—Besides, sir, to part with 
dry lips argues malice, which God forbid should exist in such an honor- 
able conjuncture.’ 


For the rest, cavaliero Wildrake is a person who swears that, 
for a friend, he would pick the devil’s teeth with his rapier, after 
he [the devil, not the cavalier] had breakfasted on round- 
heads; ventures to the verge of indecency, and then craves 
the lady’s pardon “ from top-knot to hem of farthingale”— 
“ from the crown of her head down to the very toes of her 
slipper ;” swears by “ the thundering Jove” he kisses the 
dust under your feet; prefaces every draught with “ confusion 
to Noll and his red nose ;” and by favour of “ cutter’s law,” 
which says, that “ when one tall fellow has coin, another must 
not be thirsty,” pockets without scruple the bounty of the 
person to whom he has but just conveyed a challenge. The last 
is a genuine touch of the times; and, after all, though the 
character is tiresome and offensive, it is, perhaps, as correctly 
drawn as any in the piece. Make but a very considerable 
abatement in point of glibness of tongue, quickness of repartee, 
flow of language, and flightiness of imagination; taking care 
also to strip off a great many modern embellishments, and all 
the rest, drinking, swaggering, and swearing, is very much in 
character. The author - endeavoured to redeem it from utter 
contempt by representing the cavalier as capable of better feel- 
ings, and as occasionally assuming something like dignity in 
his deportment. But it is a weak diversion, and disgust rallies 
again instantly ; for we have only the author’s word for his 
feeling and his dignity, whilst his worser qualities are evidenced 
by himself. Yet with what a strong hand did the author once 
rescue a character of this stamp from contempt, and convert 
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disgust into compassion and even respect. Who can have 
forgotten the profligate Bothwell, amidst the impurities and 
degradation of a life divided between the barracks and the tap- 
room, cherishing in secret the recollection of his high birth, and 
looking back with regret to the romance of a virtuous attach- 
ment? | 

Such as they are, the cavaliers are drawn with more fore 
and freedom than the republicans ; a remark equally applicable 
to the characters in Peveril of the Peak. The writer identifies 
himself with the loyalists, but towards the roundheads he has 
only the attraction of repulsion. The Parliamentarian colonel 
is much commended for the gifts that constitute a great cha- 
racter; but they must be taken on credit; his conduct, as far 
as it falls under the reader’s observation, does not bear out the 
eulogy. He neither does nor says any thing worthy of note, 
and appears guiltless of having a character at all. He is pre- 
cisely what his cavalier friend calls him, one of those “ fair- 
weather folk, who love to be on the side of the fence on which 
the sun shines.” ; 

The author is fond of contrasting opposite qualities, and 
bringing characters the reverse of Be other into frequent 
collision. This has led him, on more than one occasion, to 
imagine such friendships as we find subsisting between his 
roundhead colonel and the cavalier in the present work—a kind 
of connexion oftener found in romances than in real life. But 
besides whatever other ends are thus answered, the author has an 
evident pleasure in indulging these amiable imaginations. He 
has so repeatedly represented political animosities as merged in 
feelings of personal friendship, that if there is any one feature 
which may be ascribed with more certainty than another to his 
character, he may be pronounced a person whose good-nature 
will scarcely allow him to be sensible of the distinctions of party. 
At all events, a writer who in the spirit of true wisdom finds so 
much that is good in all parties, is not likely, from a difference 
in political sentiments, to infer an inferiority of moral principle 
in Fis neighbour ; and must have abborred all association with 
persons capable of advocating their own opinions by traducing 
the characters of those who held different ones. In the present 
instance he has pushed his favourite principle to an extreme. 
There can scarcely be imagined a person endowed with so large 
a fund of general benevolence, private friendship, or political 
toleration as to be able to answer the demands made hourly and 
minutely upon his patience by so mere a Bedlamite as the 
cavalier, who never opens his mouth but to offend some preju- 
dice, either of party or of good breeding. The comprehensive 
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benevolence of the author, which is able to embrace within the 
compass of good-will the widest extremes of manners and 
opinions has led him into an error. In times of so strong a 
political and religious ferment it is not too much to pronounce 
a connexion so intimate between two persons of character and 

rinciples so opposite, supposing each of them sincere up- 
hddens of their several opinions, an amiable but an impos- 
sible fiction. 

The characters, which, for distinction’s sake, rather than for 
any better reason, we shall call Astorical, are more entirely 
creations of the fancy than those that are professedly fictitious. 
The cavaliers and republicans severally belong to numerous 
classes, out of which it was impossible for the author of Waverley | 
to fail of collecting some authentic traits ; though, in the case 
of the roundheads, he has, with curious infelicity, picked out 
only the more extravagant features, and passed over all that 
were either really great or genérally characteristic. But in 
drawing his historical characters the author had not the same 
latitude ; and in one instance, that of Charles 2nd, he derived 
all his ideas from a subsequent period of the king’s life, when 
the latter was in circumstances very different from those of 
his youth. For up to the Restoration, the personal history of 
Charles is little more than a blank. We acer of him only 
that he was young in years, but old in profligacy, a veteran 
dissembler, as callous and unscrupulous as the oldest of his 
father’s statesmen, and of an exterior remarkably unprepossess- 
ing. The charm which his manners and conversation were 
afterwards found to possess, the events of his life had not been 
such as to draw forth, or show to advantage. He was a volup- 
tuary, and the times demanded a hero. A few vague souertl- 
ties were all the author had to proceed upon ; and he has filled 
up the outline, or more meson he has drawn the whole figure 
entirely after a vision of his imagination. 

It was to be expected that the Charles of Woodstock would 
carry himself amidst the hazards of his precarious life with a 
composure which no accidents could ruffle, and an indifference 
to danger which every speech and action should studiously 
demonstrate. This point the author has laboured accordingly, 
and he has overdone it. The moment that the fugitive Ses 
earthed himself in the Lodge of Woodstock, he begins to play 
off the airs of a prince, is saucy to the women, pulls the men 
by the hair, commands all about him “like a man, sir,” says 
Joliffe, “quite accustomed to be obeyed ;” treats the master of 
the house perfectly en cavalier, and having gorged himself with 
good cheer, without deigning to show the slightest civility, or 
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even to take notice of his company, finally extends his feet 
beneath the table “till they rest on their heels, folds his arms 
on his well-replenished stomach, and lolling back in his chair, 
looks much as if about to whistle himself asleep.” He is sub- 
sequently, upon Wildrake’s intruding himself uninvited into the 
apartment, described as sipping his sack and cracking walnuts 
in a state of most sovereign indifference to the circumstances 
of his lot and the persons around him. 

Along with this heroic coolness and sang-froid, the Charles 
of Woodstock possesses the mercurial temperament of a Villiers 
or a Wilmot, joined to an absence of principle peculiarly his 
own. No sooner has he recovered breath under the hospitable 
roof of the cavalier knight than he employs it to whisper seduc- 
tive tales in his daughter’s ear. His solitary moments are 
spent, not in anxious reflections on the - that environ him, 
but in ruminating upon the charms of Mistress Alice Lee ; and 
to this passion he abandons himself with an entireness of devo- 
tion worthy his idlest and most luxurious days in Whitehall. 
Instead of the bland and deferential behaviour suitable to the 
circumstances of a sovereign dependant upon his few friends 
for safety, he banters the brother on the charms of the sister, 
and evades the father’s proposal to amuse him with the easy 
incivility of rank. Sir Henry Lee proposes to beguile the time 
by reading to him a play of Shakspeare—a — mode, by 
the way, of amusing one who had just escaped from Worcester 
fight, and must have had so much to tell that was equally 
interesting to both parties—but no sooner has the knight started 
with “ Old John of Gaunt, time-honoured Lancaster,” than the 
young man breaks away, and saunters abroad into the forest. 


«« What an infliction—[it is thus he soliloquizes]—to fence with a 
gouty old man, who knows not, I dare say, a trick of the sword which 
was not familiar in the days of old Vincent Saviolo! or, as a change 
of misery, to hear him read one of those wildernesses of scenes which 
the English call a play, from prologue to epilogue—from Enter the first 
to the final Exewnt omnes—an unparalleled horror—a penance which 
would have made a dungeon darker, and added dulness even to Wood« 
stock.” ’ 


The young adventurer, jaded with fatigue and harassed 
with continual alarms, finds himself a prey to ennui in the 
society of the first hospitable family by whom he is sheltered ; 
and is too much of an exquisite to endure the irksomeness of an 
old man’s company. Therefore, though sore feet and weary 
legs cry loudly for the repose of an arm chair and a cushion, 
this self-indulgent and sociable epicure, to whom recent priva- 
tions have given a new zest for domestic enjoyments, prefers a 
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solitary ramble and his own reflections to the warm comforts 
and agreeable chit-chat of the parlour. But, sore of foot and 
stiff in limbs, let us follow him a short way, as he rambles along 
over the rugged paths of the chase, and pursues his medita- 
tions. After a passing reflection upon Rosamond’s tower and 
the “gay old Norman” that built it, his thoughts naturally 
revert to one fairer than the fair Clifford—“ that lovely Alice 
Lee.” The sum of his cogitations is, that in spite of “ half a 
dozen very venerable obstacles,” such as his father’s friendship 
for the stout old knight, his host and present protector, and his 
own friendship with the brother, his “ friend,” his “ guide,” his 
“guard,” he is strongly tempted to prosecute the “‘ proposed 
little intrigue,” and try to reconcile the lady to his own “ indif- 
ferent and hard-favoured visage.” Then for the old knight, he - 
would surely have more sense than to break his heart—* break 
a pudding’s end”—about the matter. 


‘If I give his grandson a title to quarter the arms of England, what 
matter if a bar sinister is drawn across them? Pshaw! far from an 
abatement, it is a point of addition. Then if he did wince a little at 
first, does not the old traitor deserve it ?—first, for his disloyal intention 
of pinching mine anointed body black and blue with his vile foils ; and 
secondly, his atrocious complot with Will Shakspeare, a fellow as much 
out of date as himself, to read me to death with five acts of an historical 


play, or chronicle, “ being the piteous Life and Death of Richard the 
Second.” ’ 


Upon the baseness of this imaginary train of reflections the 
author reasons with historical gravity, and excuses whilst he 
accounts for the vicious propensities of his hero. This serious 
interlude, in which the king’s life and education are historically 
treated, has an effect rather ludicrous. The real.Charles, of 
whom we are now reminded, is in every respect so different a 
person from the author of Waverley’s Charles, that it is exactly 
as if the attention were claimed by a new character abruptly 
intruded upon us in place of the old one. The fictitious‘and the 
historical passages of the story, like portions of a fabric cemented 
with ill-tempered mortar, are unable to coalesce, and fall 
asunder. 

But to proceed with the king’s ruminations, “ his profligate 
logic,” we are told, “ was not received without a scruple by his 
sound understanding ;” and he is then made to re-consider the 
subject, and, with the gravity of a privy-counsellor, to balance 
the several considerations for and against the projected mode of 
passing his time at Woodstock. 


‘ « The risk of re-opening the fatal window at Whitehall, and renewin, 
the tragedy of the man in the mask, were a worse penalty,” was his fin 
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reflection, “than the old stool of the Scottish penance; and pretty 
though Alice Lee is, I cannot afford to intrigue at such a hazard. So, 
farewell, pretty maiden! unless, as sometimes has happened, thou hast 
a humour to throw thyself at thy king’s feet, and then-I am too mag- 
nanimous to refuse thee my protection.— Yet, when I think of the pale 
clay-cold figure of the old man, as he lay last night exiended before me, 
and imagine the fury of Albert Lee, raging with impatience, his hand 
on a sword which only his loyalty prevents him from plunging into his 
sovereign’s heart—nay, the picture is too horrible! Charles must for 
ever change his name to Joseph, even if he were strongly tempted ; 
which may Fortune in mercy prohibit.”’ 


The temptations arising from propinquity prove too 
strong for the remote prospect of the “fatal window,” and 
“the man in the mask.” Charles cannot forbear tampering 
with the apple he is afraid to pluck. For a practised libertine, 
and a person accomplished in the graces of the French court, it 
must be said that Louis Kerneguy discovers mighty little tact, 
and brings but a very slender stock of seductions to the siege 
of virtue. He woos neither with the wit and graceful conde- 
scension of the real Charles, nor with the spirit of vivacity 
ascribed to the ideal one. After being laughed at for his apish 
gallantry, in the character of the page, he takes up the monarch. 
“Tt is your King—it is Charles Stuart who speaks to you!—he 
can confer duchies, and if beauty can merit them, it is that of 
Alice Lee.” But as the lady does not appear dazzled by the 
ara coronets of a king without a crown, he changes his 

attery once more, and attacks her through her loyalty, the 
“ruling passion of her family,” which he hints ought to teach 
her a dutiful compliance with his wishes. This argument being 
disposed of, he falls into a pet, and insults her with the mention 
of the “ rebellious fanatic,” the “‘ cousin Colonel,” on whom the 
daughter of the “loyal Lee” has set her heart ; insinuating that 
she can have no sincere interest in his own restoration, for which 
she professes to pray. 


* « On the contrary, do you not see,” says he, “ that your lover, walk- 
ing side by side with Cromwell, may, or rather must, share his power ? 
Nay, if Lambert—[rather early to talk of Lambert yet}—does not 
anticipate him, he may ¢rip up Oliver’s heels, and reign in his slead.”’ 


It is very easy for a romance writer to confer power and 
influence upon his heroes, but it is not so easy to make them 
say and do that which shall countenance his liberality. 
Cromwell’s power shared, and his heels tripped up by colonel 
Markham Everard! The ludicrous effect of this passage is 
exceeded only by that of a former one, in which this great political 
character is himself the speaker.—“ Dared Cromwell mention this 
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to thee in express terms?” said Everard—([in answer to some 
information of Wildrake’s]—pulling up his horse, and stopping 
in the midst of the road, “1 should call Cromwell to account for 
his bad opinion of me ; for even though not rearess | expressed, 
it was nevertheless a misconstruction ¢o be resented.” And yet 
this colonel Markham Everard, who, in the opinion of king 
Charles, “ may, or rather must share” Oliver Cromwell’s power ; 
nay more, who may even “ trip up his heels, and reign in his 
stead ;” and who, in his own estimation, possesses authority 
enough to call the general to account, is by the mere fiat of this 
same Oliver Cromwell ordered for execution against a given 
hour, with as little ceremony or regard to consequences as he 
would have shown in handing over a deserter from the ranks to 
the provost marshal ! 

But whilst we are lost in amazement at Cromwell’s hardi- 
hood, the king’s courtship is at a stand still. Not satisfied 
with the above polite insinuation, his majesty follows it up with 
another less courteous even than the first. The author of 
Waverley is in nothing, perhaps, more pre-eminent than in his 
gentlemen. They are usually perfect ; a commendation scarcely 
to be bestowed on those of any other writer. In the present 
instance, however, his nice sense of the character appears to 
have deserted him. His Charles is, of course, drawn a gentle- 
man—it would, indeed, have been an injustice to the original 
to make him less—but it is obvious that no after-delicacy of 
behaviour could atone for the wanton rudeness of his concluding 
speech. The lady evidently thought so herself, and the burst 
of her resentment, though marred by the wordiness of her 
language, the usual fault of the dialogue, is the only good 
thing in this voluminous courtship. 


* “Can you think I can hear all who are dear to me slandered without 
emotion or reply ?—I will not, sir; and were you seated with all the 
terrors of your father’s Star-chamber around you, you should hear me 
defend the absent and the innocent. For Markham Everard—he knows no 
such thing as selfishness—he would not, for broad England, &c., &c., doa 
deed that would disgrace his own name, or injure the feelings of another. 
Kings, my lord, may take a lesson from him. My lord, for the present 
I take my leave.” 

** Alice, Alice, stay!” exelaimed the king. “ She is gone.—This 
must be virtue—real, disinterested, overawing virtue—or there is no 
such thing on earth. Yet Wilmot and Villiers will not believe a word of 
it, but add the tale to the other wonders of Woodstock.—’Tis a rare 
wench,” &c.’ 


In the course of this suit the | ay Charles exhibits himself 
as ready to fight as to woo; and the jealousy of Alice’s colonel 
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affords him an opportunity of displaying his nonchalance and 
self-possession in single combat. ‘“ It was a mad rencontre to 
venture upon with my rank and responsibility,” is his subsequent 
reflection ; “‘ but had not the old man come up this morning, 
the king should have taken or given a lesson, and a severe one.” 
A second meeting is interrupted by the contrivance of Dr. Plot 
—we beg pardon, Dr. Rochecliffe—who brings Alice Lee herself 
in the capacity of peace-maker—Wildrake was a rude person 
for imagining the Doctor had brought her in another character. 
The argument with which Charles warns the Doctor off the 
ground is admirable ;—the doctrine of the Church of England 
was never so artfully applied, or brought to bear on so singular 
a question. 


*« Come, Dr. Rocheciliffe” [said the king to the parson, who had 
begun to preach peace], “this sudden fit of assumed importance befits 
you as little as your late frolic [the Doctor had been caught fencing 
with the wild cavalier]. You are not, I apprehend, either a Catholic 
priest or a Scotch miass-John to claim devoted obedience from your 
earers, but a Church-of-England-man, subject to the rules of that com- 
munion, and toits Heap!” In speaking the last words the king [for 
he is still incognito to all but the initiated] lowered his voice to a low 
and impressive whisper—“ Let the Passive Obedience which is so often 
in your mouth, and no doubt in your head, put your feet once into 
motion, and step aside for ten minutes. Withjn that space your assist- 
ance may be needed, erther as body curer or soul curer.”’ 


To this course of wooing and fighting there-is no room for 
objections, on the ground of the profligacy discovered in it ; 
for this feature is not inconsistent with much that is known 
of the “scandalous” monarch. But Charles was also the 
“metry” monarch—the “ witty” king; and therefore, we do 
object to an exhibition of him which evinces neither mirth 
nor wit. His courtship, his conversation and his adventures 
are so dull as to be a libel on his memory. For the indifference 
to danger attributed to him, he had too tender a regard for 
his sacred person, too little of the hero in his nature and too 
little strength of nerve, to demean himself with the assurance 
and sang-froid of this new Charles. For the rest, he was too 
courteous to behave insolently, had too much good sense to 
make himself ridiculous, was incapable of acting and speaking 
with the folly and dulness imputed to him; but was by no 
manner of means a person “to love, fight, banter in a breath,” 
as here represented. Itis a mistake to suppose that he was 
a fighting man in any sense, or that he loved combats either 
“singular” or general. 

A high character for —s and enterprise is given him 
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by a loyal speaker in Woodstock, the author not caring to 
venture upon such a panegyric in his own person; and as this 
affects the truth of some historical facts, it merits a word or 
two. “If the king,” it is said, “ had not possessed enterprise 
and military skill, he would never have attempted the expedition - 
to Worcester.” That a person possessed neither of the one nor 
the other may yet be capable of venturing in a hostile manner 
as far almost as Worcester, is proved by the example of the 
young Pretender ;—it is upon the conduct and perseverance 
shewn in the expedition, that a reputation for enterprise and 
skill must be founded. It was neither the merit nor the fault 
of Charles, that his invasion of England did not end in a re- 
treat more inglorious than the one from Derby. For a short 
time before the battle of Worcester, as if foreboding a defeat, ; 
an apprehension certainly not indicative of an enterprising 
character, he had pusillanimously resolved upon retiring into 
Scotland with his cavalry; a purpose that was prevented only 
by threats of mutiny on the part of those whom this desertion 
would have sacrificed at once to the enemy. Further it is 
argued, that had the king “ not had personal courage, he had 
not so long disputed the battle, that Cromwell almost judged 
it lost.” It unluckily happens that the brunt of the battle 
was over before his majesty knew that it was begun. During 
the obstinate conflict, in which “ Cromwell almost judged the 
battle lost,” Charles was in bed asleep, and it was the noise 
of the flying army driven pell-mell into the town, that broke 
the royal slumbers. Charles then, indeed, joined the cavalry, 
and endeavoured, it is said,.to prevail on them to make a 
stand, but without effect; for the event had been already 
decided—he had nothing to do but fly, which he did instantly. 
“That he possessed prudence and patience, must be argued 
from the circumstances attending his flight.” To this praise 
he was fairly entitled, and that he may not be deprived of 
it, in consequence of the mad pranks played by his repre- 
sentative at Woodstock, we shall here introduce an extract from 
a hitherto unpublished but authentic MS., of which we happen 
to have a recently printed copy before us. It is the narrative 
of a Mr. Whitgreaves, at whose house the Wanderer was 
‘ecreted two or three days; an interval marked by conduct 
and a deportment very different from those which distinguish 
the two or three days at Woodstock. 


“ When hee (Charles) came to the door with the Pendrells os 
€. 


him, he was so habited like one of them, that I could not tell which 
was hee, only I knew all the rest, I could scarce putt off my hatt 
to him, but hee discovering by the light the stayrs, ymediatlie went 
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to them, where his lordship (Wilmot, afterwards lord Rochester) ex~ 
pected him, and took him up to his chamber ; then I took the Pendrells 
into the buttry to eate and drink, that J might dispatch them away 
and secure the house ; but ’ere they had done, my lord sent Mr. Hud- 
dleston down to mee, desireing mee to come up, which accordingly 
I did, and comeing att the chamber door, his majestic and my lord 
being both at a cupboard’s head nigh to itt, talking, his lordship said 
to mee, this gentleman under disguise, whom I have hitherto con- 
cealed, is both your maister, mine, and the maister of us all, to whom 
wee all owe our duty and allegiance ; and so kneeling down, he gave 
me his hand to kiss, and bidd me arise, and said he had received sa 
my lord such a character of my loyalty and readiness in those dangers 
to assist him and his friends, that hee would never bee unmindful of me 
or mine ; and the next word after, was, where is the private place my 
lord tells me of 2 which being already prepared and shewed him, hee 
went into itt, and when come forth, said it was the best place hee was 
ever in. ‘Then hee returning to his chamber, sitting down by the fire- 
side, wee pulled off his shoes and stockings, and washed his feet, which 
were most sadly galled; and then pulled off likewise his apparell and 
shirt, which was of hurden cloth, and put him on one of Mr. Huddle- 
ston’s, and other apparell of ours; then- after he had refreshed himself 
a little by eating some biskett, and drinking a glass of wine, he grew 
very chearful, and said, if it would please Almighty God to send him 
once more an army of 10,000 good and loyall soldiers and subjects, 
he feared not to expell all those rogues forth of his kingdom: then 
after an howre’s discourse or more, he was desirous to repose himself 
on a bed that night In the morning, my lord took my mother to 
his majestie, and acquainted him who shee was, who, kneeling down 
to kiss his hand, hee most gratiously saluted, and when she had brought 
up dinner, would have had her sitt down with him, Mr. Huddleston 
and myself wayting. All that night, his majestie lay on his bed, 
Mr. Huddleston watching within, and myself without doors. The 
next morning, my studie door being open, his majestie was pleased 
with Mr. Huddleston and self to go into itt, and for diversion to look 
forth into the court and common road. There he told us of the Scotts 
usage of him, and of his march from thenee to Worcester, and of the 
fight there, and enquired of us how this country and the gentry stood 
affected, and who were against him: then looking upon several books, 
he saw Mr. T'ubervill’s catechisme, and read a little of itt, said it was 
a pretly book, and that hee would take itt with him. In the afternoon, 
reposing himself on his bed in the parlour chamber, and inclining to 
sleep, as I was watching at the window, one of the neighbours I saw 
come running in, who told the maid soldiers were coming to search, 
who, thereupon, presentlie came running to the staires head, and cried, 
soldiers, soldiers are comeing ; which, his majestie hearing, presenilie 
started out of his bedd and ran to his privacie, when I secured him 
the best I could, and then leaving him, went forth into the street to 
meet the soldiers. Whilst I was disputing with the soldiers, one of 
them called Southall, came into the ffould, and asked a smith, as hee 
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was shooing horses there, if hee could tell where the king was, and he 
should have a thousand pounds for his payns......- This Southall was the 
great Priest Catcher, and captain Lane’s and Mr. Vernon's true cava- 
her in the plotting time. At night, his majestie wisht Mr. Huddle- 
ston to shew him our oratory, saying, hee knew hee was a priest, and 
hee needed not fear to own itt to him, for if it pleased God to restore 
him to his kingdom, we should never need more privacies ; who have- 
ing seen itt, said iff was a very decent place.......Afterwards, I went to 
the colonel [Lane], and took a nephew, Mr. Francis Reynolds, with 
mee to hold the horses, whilst the colonel went up to the house with 
me, who arriving, I brought him to the orchard stile, where he would 
stay and expect, till we brought his majestie to him, of which I ac- 
quainting his majestie, he sent me for my mother ¢o come to take leave 
of him; who bringing with her some raysings, almonds, and other 
swect-meats, which she presenting to him, some whereof he was pleased 
to eat, and some took with him; afterwards, wee all kneeling down, 
and praying Almighty God to bless, prosper, and preserve him, hee 
was pleased fo om my mother, and give her thanks for his kind 
entertainment, and then giving his hand to Mr. Huddleston and myself 
to kiss, saying, if itt pleased God to restore him, hee would never be 
unmindful of us, he took leave and went, conducted with Mr. Huddle- 
ston and self, to the colonel, and thence to his horses expecting him, 
where, he having gott on horseback, wee kneeled, and kiss his hand 
again, offering all our prayers for his safetie and preservation, Mr. 
Huddleston putting on him a cloak of his, to keep him from cold and 
wett, which, afterwards, by the colonel’s order, was sent to mee, wee 
took leave.”* 

This plain narrative, that has nothing to recommend it but 
its truth, offers in all respects an odd contrast to the fictions 
of Woodstock. There is no wooing, no fighting, no bantering ; 
there are no insolent airs, no saucy assurance, no supreme 
indifference to danger, no sipping of sack and careless cracking 
of walnuts, but quietness, modesty, caution and vigilance; a 
very reverend care of his majesty’s person on the part of the 
household, and a very respectful condescension and a full 
sense of his forlorn condition on the part of the king. Neither 
does Mr. Huddleston the priest, after the manner of Dr. Roche- 
cliffe the plotter, admit Southall, “ true cavalier” though he 
was, into his counsels; and propose to blind him by putting a 
patch on his better eye and allowing him “to speculate onl 
with the imperfect optic.” The priest-catcher does not pv. 
the priest by pretending to be caught. As the surest way of 
keeping him out of the secret he is kept out of the house, and 
majesty is shut up in the priest’s hole instead of being allowed 
to saunter abroad, and when “accidentally discovered to appear 





* See Retrospective Review, No, XX. 
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only in the character of Louis Kerneguy the page.” The sober, 
serious and almost devout behaviour of the king, bears a 
— close resemblance to the rattling, ruffling, bantering 
and fighting that fill the pages of Woodstock. The real 
Charles does not fastidiously reject the society of the house, 
but like the plain, gossiping, sociable man that he was, amuses 
himself with looking out upon the high road, and telling stories 
to his hosts of the “ Scotts usage of him” and the Worcester 
fight. Neither does he, in the grand style of his name sake of 

oodstock, “ declare that his trust. is in Him from whom princes 
derive their titles, and that he has a perfect confidence that 
he shall one day sit upon the throne of England ;’ but he 
says roundly and simply, “ that if it pleases Almighty God to 
send him once more an army of ten thousand good and loyal 
soldiers and subjects, he fears not to expel all those rogues forth 
of his kingdom.” His frequent pious mention of the Almighty, 
his desire to see the oratory and commendation of it as a “ very 
decent place,” his reading a little of Mr. Tubervill’s catechism 
and saying it was a “ pretty book,” and that “he would take 
it with him ;” his anxious inquiry after the private place “ my 
lord tells me of,” his pronouncing it on inspection the best 
place he was ever in, and his “starting out of bed and 
running tv his privacie” on the cry of “ soldiers !” his wish to 
have the lady sit down at table with him, and subsequently 
sending for her to take leave of him and graciously saluting 
her; her presenting him with raisins, “ some whereof he was 
pleased to eat, and some took with him,” together with kissing 
of hands and kneeling and benedictions and promises, are all 
genuine traits of the man and indication of the manners of 
the times, that put sadly to the blush the Brummagem con- 
versations and f wedloven. of Weodstock. 

By reference to a few old documents like the above, the 
approximation of Woodstock to historic truth might be accu- 
rately measured. As far as the present instance goes, this 
approximation appears to be slight indeed. And we suspect 
that the good people, who flatter themselves that in reading 
the romances of the author of Waverley they are imbibing 
historically correct ideas of old characters, old manners, and o/d 
times, are travelling as far out of the right road to truth, as 
the romance of Woodstock is remote from the veritable narra- 
tive of Mr. Whitgreaves. 

As the author, in justice to the real Charles, found himself 
obliged to admit a strong taint of profligacy into his portrait, 
he has sought to compensate it by one or two strokes, which 
it is to be feared are not quite so authentic. The hero of 
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Woodstock is endowed with a strong sense of personal dignity, 
and with a kind and even tender heart. His undisguised attempt 
upon Alice is subsequently redeemed by a superabundance of 
deference and a delicate regard for her feelings. He is also 
made to take leave of his rival after the ecclaircissement, with 
a glistening eye [a likely tale!], and his final departure from 
Woodstock is absolutely graced with a tear! As the knight 
affirms that he saw it and is sure of it, it must have been the 
north-east wind that blew, as Will says, bitterly against his 
face and “awaked the sleeping rheum.” These are touches 
that indicate the amiable temper of the author, glad to relieve 
the dreariness of a barren subject with some kindly feelings 
and refreshing gushes of tenderness. But they are woule 
out of character. The north-east did not blow when Charles 
took leave of his brother upon the latter’s going into banish- 
ment ; and so it came to pass that whilst James shed tears 
copiously, Charles could not, to grace the “ hollow parting,” 
start a single one. 

The real Charles was undoubtedly a real wit. His style of 
conversation appears to have been hard and dry but easy and 
unaffected ; whilst an occasional stroke of humour, or a whim- 
sical sally, or a remark replete with sound sense and indicative 
of sagacity would repay his audience for some silliness and 
much idle gossip. Any thing like eloquence, or pretension, or 
fluency, or ornament, is entirely foreign to his character. The 
Charles of Woodstock, on the contrary, talks an infinite deal of 
nothing in rounded sentences, is very figurative and fluént, and 
discovers a vast deal of vivacity, but without either wit, humour 
or good sense. The following are a few samples of his con- 
versation : 


«« Who should speak genuine Scotch but myself” [he demands of 
colonel Lee, who had questioned the genuineness of his dialect.]. ‘ Was 
I not their king for a matter of ten months? Did not east country, 
and south country, and west country, and highlands, caw, croak, and 
shriek about me, as the deep guttural, the broad drawl, and the high 
sharp yelp predominated by turns? Qdd’s fish, man, have I not been 
speeched at by their orators, addressed by their senators, rebuked by 
their kirkmen, &c.” ’ 

Colonel Lee appears in the morning thoughtful and out of 


spirits. It is thus that Charles, leaning gracefully behind his 
friend’s chair, remonstrates with him upon his absence of mind : 


«« Either my good friend, guide, and patron has heard worse news this 
morning than he cares to tell us, or he must have stumbled over my tattered 
jerkin and hose, and acquired by contact, the whole mass of stupidity 
which I threw off last night with those most dolorous garments—Odd's- 
fish, man, cheer up !”’ 

™~ 
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_In a conversation about the verses of the Comus above-men- 
tioned, Charles criticises the two concluding lines :-— 
“ Was I deceived, or did a sable cloud 
Turn forth her silver lining on the night ?” 


‘ « T think, sir Henry, that the poetry qualifies the author to write a 
play on the subject of Dame Potiphar and her recusant lover ; and as for 
is calling—that last metaphor of the cloud in a black coat with silver 
lining would have dubbed him a tailor with me, only that I happen to 
know that he is a schoolmaster by profession, and by political opinions 
qualified to be poet laureat to Cromwell,” &c.’ 


And afterwards, when bantering colonel Everard, who had 
allowed himself to be overtaken by a fit of passion, he observes 
to Phebe the waiting-maid, 


‘ « Probably he may recommend to you the part of the Lady in Comus ; 
and I only hope his own admiration of John Milton will not induce him 
to undertake the part of Samson Agonistes, and blow up this old house 
with execrations, or pull it down in wrath about our ears.” ’ 

Finally, when making love to Alice and “ recommending” 
to her “ the part” of Rosamond, it is thus he pleads his suit : 


* « Tosuch a connexion the world attaches no blame ; but they rush to 
the festival to admire the beauty of the lovely Esther, while the imperious 
Vashti is left to queen it in solitude ; they throng the palace to ask her 
protection, whose influence is more in the state an hundred times than 
that of the proud consort; her offspring rank with the nobles of the 
land, and vindicate by their courage, like the celebrated Longsword, 
earl of Salisbury, their descent from royalty and from love. From 
such connexions our richest ranks of nobles are recruited; and the 
mother lives in the greatness of her posterity, honoured and blessed, as 
she died Jamented and wept in the arms of love and friendship.” ’ 


After this, there is no room for surprise at hearing Charles, 
like a coxcomb of to-day, calling his friend’s father “a fine 
specimen of the olden time,” or speaking of somebody or some-- 
thing as being “a libel on womanhood,” Are these instances 
of the “ Doric tinge,” which the author says his hero preserved 
in his conversation, to countenance the idea of his being a 
Scotch lad? 

Upon the whole, there is not a single speech ascribed to 
Charles that is characteristic or amusing. As the author has 

ressed several historical sayings into his service, he might 
om given us the following. When afterwards telling the 
story of his adventures with the Penderells, Charles would 
jocosely say, that “the rustling of Richard’s calves-skin 
breeches was the best guide for him in that dark night when 
he followed his faithful subject.” 
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Though the Charles 2nd .of Woodstock, whether considered 
in the light of an original or a copy, has but little to recom 
mend him, there is a yet greater failure to be noticed in the 
personage who passes under the name of Oliver Cromwell. To 
enter thoroughly into the character of the Protector, so little 
generally nes, ec nr and so repeatedly misrepresented, and to 
unfold it ina well-imagined course of action, was an undertaking 
worthy of the author’s best days; but it may be doubted, 
whether it is one in which he would at any time have succeeded. 
His sympathies, sentiments, and predilections being such as 
they are es or supposed to be, he was ill adapted for justly 
conceiving and adequately representing a character so uncon- 
genial with his own; and in which there are few or none of the 
qualities that appear to act with most force upon his feelings 
and his fancy. The admirer of Montrose and Dundee, or even 
the painter of the gloomy and fanatical Burley could hardly 
be expected to identify himself with Oliver Cromwell. 

But though a fair representation was not to be looked for at 
the hands of the author of Waverley, a spirited one was at least 
to be anticipated. To bring imto play those qualities of the 
Protector’s mind that made him the first man of his age, and 
to paint him such as he really was and not such as his enemies 
represented him, was, perhaps, equally beyond the author’s 
power and his inclination; but the vulgar Cromwell — the 
Cromwell of the royalist writers, compounded of ambition, 
fanaticism and hypocrisy, was, it might have been supposed, a 
character to set his imagination strongly at work, and give rise to 
something, which if little to be valued as a portrait might at least 
have been amusing as an original. The Cromwell of Woodstock, 
however, is not only unlike the real Cromwell but is altogether 
a feeble performance, and resembles the weak conception of a 
female writer of the second class more than the production 
of a masculine mind of so high an order as that of the author. 

The rise of Cromwell is one of the romances of history, which 
far outdo the boldest fictions. But in a life so variously diver- 
sified as his, the author, it appears, could find no incidents 
competent to convey a clear, a striking and a correct view of 
his character. Leaving history, therefore, fairly on one side, 
he has invented a part for his hero, a part more calculated for 
a display of cunning and cant, than of the great and noble 
qualities which most writers have allowed him to possess. The 
object to which in the pages of Woodstock Cromwell is seen 
to devote himself, with all the ardour of a sanguine temper 
and the energy of a powerful mind, is no other than the pos- 
session of the person of Charles Stuart, after the event of the 
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battle of Worcester had reduced that prince to a condition 
below contempt. This is the fundamental error and the source 
of all the other errors. The main action is not only too insig- 
nificant to exhibit the principal character to advantage, but is 
absolutely unsuited and degrading toit. The real Oliver Crom- 
well, if there be any truth in history, gave liberty to the duke 
of Gloucester, a prince of great promise, because he thought 
it hard that the youth should be sequestered from his friends. 
The Oliver Cromwell of Woodstock enters into low intrigues 
and does not scruple the worst violence, to secure the person of 
the elder brother ; who, at a conjuncture eminently calculated 
for the display of talent and fortitude, had appeared in no 
other light than that of a worthless and incapable young man. 
Lord Clarendon, who in this as well as in many other parts 
of Cromwell’s conduct, found it very difficult not to see an 
evidence of great magnanimity, has actually taken refuge in 
the contempt which Cromwell entertained for all the late king’s 
family and connections,* and to which he partly attributes this 
almost unexampled instance of moderation. Cromwell, in fact, 
even had he been capable of the mean designs attributed to him, 
despised the titular king too heartily to care aught about the 
possession of his person; and Charles himself was not so 
circumstanced as to derive from extrinsic considerations the 
importance which his own character failed to attach to him. 
He was not the /ast of his race; there were others from the 
same stock, and what did it matter to Cromwell or the Common- 
wealth, whether Hyde and his associates intrigued and raised 
disturbances at home and abroad under the name of Charles or 
James? The parliament, indeed, which governed at that 
juncture, offered a reward for the apprehension of Charles 
Stuart and “ other traitors, his adherents and abettors,” in 
like manner as the Brunswick government afterwards set a 
price upon the head of his grand-nephew and name-sake ; 
but, as in the latter case all sensible persons rejoiced at the 
escape of the young pretender, so the sagacious and less vindic- 
tive persons of Cromwell’s time were equally glad at being so 
quietly rid of a pretender to the crown, the possession of whose 
person would only have embarrassed the government. And 





* His words are—‘‘ Whether he had any jealousy of the duke of 
Gloucester, whose vivacity and vigour of wit made him much spoken of, 
or whether he would show the contempt he had of the royal family by 
sending another of it into the world to try his fortune, he did declare one 
day to Parliament that he was well content that the son of the late king 
should have liberty to transport himself into any parts beyond the seas, as 
he’ should desire,’ 
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if Cromwell wished to have the late royal family rendered 
despicable in the eyes of foreign princes, could he have more 
effectually secured his object than S allowing the heir apparent 
to wander abroad, and exhibit in every court his frivolous 
and unworthy conduct? Charles in prison or the grave had 
been a formidable enemy ; alive and at liberty, he was a bulwark 
equally to the Commonwealth and to Cromwell. 

Not so, however, reasons the hero of these pages. After one 
of those long ambagitory discourses which the real Cromwell 
is supposed to have employed whenever he had a great object 
to compass, and which, as a matter of course, his representative 
is made to utter on the present occasion, he sums up with 
declaring, that the “‘ crowning mercy of Woodstock” is incom- 
plete, if ‘ this king of Scots, as he calls himself, this Charles 
Stuart, shall escape forth from the nation,” and with deprecating 
such an escape as the “ worst and nearest danger to the 
republic!” But the interest which the supposed Cromwell 
sahite in the affair, does not in reality spring from an appre- 
hension of danger to the state, so much as from a view of the 
advantages likely to redound to himself. It seems as if the 
death or captivity of the fugitive king, whose remains of power 
he had himself just annihilated at Worcester, were all that was 
wanting to smooth his own way to the throne. The parliament, 
the opposite factions, a long train of heirs to the crown, with 
each a right as indisputable as that of Charles the moment the 
next preceding claimant ceased to exist, are obstacles unworthy 
of mention, compared with the forlorn Wanderer; who, during 
the whole time that Cromwell held the reins of government, 
never made head against him otherwise than by proclaiming 
rewards and abetting projects for his assassination! To show 
that the eagerness of the Woodstock Cromwell in this unworthy 

ursuit is not overstated, we need only adduce his parting 
injunction to one whom he intended to employ as an instru- 
ment. ‘Woe to you,” said Cromwell, pacing the room in 
agitation while a flush passed over his brow, “ if you suffer 
the young adventurer to escape me ;—you had better be in the 
deepest dungeon in Europe than breathe the air of England, 
should you but dream of playing me false.” After likening 
Cromwell, when engaged in the pursuit of the supposed 
Charles through the labyrinth of Woodstock, first to a 
“greyhound slipped from the leash,” and in the next sentence 
toa huntsman cheering on his hounds, the author describes 
him as unable to give vent to the ideas which were swelling his 
bosom, when the fugitive is at length brought before him. 

‘ Exultation was the most predominant. © Art thou not,” he at length 
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said, “ that Egyptian which before these days madest an uproar, and 
. leddest out into the wilderness many thousand men, who were mur- 
} derers? Ha, youth! I have hunted thee from Stirling to Worcester, and 
we are met at last !”...Here the general suddenly stopt, and then abruptly 
exclaimed, “ But is this—Ah! whom have we here? These are not 
the looks of the swarthy lad, Charles Stuart.—A cheat! a cheat! Who 
is this?” said Cromwell, again stamping with fury, “ Pluck the disguise 
from him.” 

‘ The soldiers did so, and bringing him at the same time towards the 
light, the deception could not be maintained for a moment longer, with 
any possibility of success. Cromwell came up to him, with his teeth set 
and grinding against each other as he spoke, his hands clenched, and 
trembling with emotion, and speaking with a voice low pitched, bitterly 
and deeply emphatic, such as might have preceded a stab with his 
dagger, 

‘“ Thy name, young man.”’ 

This display of the ingenium perfervidum would have better 
become one from the “dear country ”’—a highland chief, or 
Border laird—than the person here caricatured. 

But the passion to which Cromwell is represented as giving 
way is not so objectionable as the unworthy occasion of 
it, and the brutal emotions by which it is accompanied. 
The heat of Cromwell’s temper is well known : it was “ exceed- 
ing fiery,” says a correspondent in Thurloe’s State-papers, “ but 
the flame of it kept down for the most part, or soon allayed, 
with those moral endowments he had.” The fustian in which 
he is made to speak is of a piece with the rest—“ I have hunted 
thee from Stirling to Worcester, and we are met at last!” as if, 
having met Charles at the head of his forces, and crushed him 
at Worcester, a meeting with him singly and personally could 
have the slightest influence on Cromwell’s fortunes. Bothwell 
meeting Burley, whose head was worth its weight in silver, 
might naturally enough express himself thus, but not general 
Cromwell. 

The author having embarked his hero in this unworthy enter- 
prise, has very considerately proportioned his capacity to the 
object of his ambition. Nothing can be imagined more shallow 
than the plan he lays for securing the fugitive, or more simple 
than the mode in which he proceeds to execute it. We cannot 
express our opinion of it more strongly than by saying it is 
worthy of Dr. Rochecliffe, or of the cavaliers, who in blind ale- 
houses plotted revolutions and assassinated the protector over 
their cups. The scheme is thus figuratively described by 
Cavaliero Wildrake, who learned it from the mouth of Cromwell 
himself. 


‘« He would have Woodstock a trap, your uncle and his pretly daugh« 
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ter the bait of toasted cheese, craving your Chloe’s pardon fur the com- 
parison ; you [colonel Everard] the spring-fall which should bar their 
escape ; his lordship himself being the great grimalkin to whom they 
are to be given over to be devoured.” ’ 


Admirably baited, however, as the trap at Woodstock was, it 
is obvious that nothing less than the omnipotent sway which 
an author exercises over his characters, could have brought the 
royal rat within scent of the temptation. ‘ Beauty, they say,” 
observes Cromwell himself, “is a loadstone to yonder young lad, 
but I reckon he has other stars at present to direct his course than 
bright eyes and fair hairs.” But pass we this to remark the pre- 
cautions taken by Cromwell to secure possession of the object 
so much coveted. The sort of person whom colonel Everard 
had seen fit to send with despatches tothe general, has been 
already described ; and so truly does the latter divine the cha- 
racter of the messenger, that after scanning his countenance 
he “ instinctively hitches forward his belt, so as to bring the 
handle of his long tuck sword within his reach.” Yet in spite 
of the instinct which thus enabled him to read malignant in 
every line of Wildrake’s ill-omened physiognomy, he admits 
him at once and without inquiry into his secret, and actually 
engages a stubborn and desperate royalist in a plot for entrap- 
pine his master! To render the absurdity yet more glaring, 

ildrake is described as scarcely deigning to dissemble, but 
once or twice by his demeanour startling Oliver into unseemly 
expressions of fear and suspicion. 

*« What am I to do? what portion am I to have in this matter,” 
inquires the cavalier, rudely cutting short the general’s long-winded 
discourse. 

* Oliver started at once from the tone of voice he had hitherto used, 
and which somewhat resembled the purring of a domestic cat, into the 
growl of the tiger, when about to spring. “ Thy portion, jail-bird !” he 
exclaimed, “ the gallows ; thou shalt hang as high as Haman, if thou 
betray counsel !”” 

It must not be forgotten that Cromwell, so far from being 
certain even of colonel Everard’s co-operation, on which he 
depends with so much confidence, is, on the contrary, aware 
of a fact which should have led him to reckon upon that 
person’s active opposition. 


«“ T would desite to cast this golden ball into your master’s cap. He 
hath served against this Charles Stuart and his father. But he is a 


kinsman near to the old knight Lee, and stands well affected towards his 
daughter.” 


A presbyterian. a nephew of the loyal Lee, a lover of his no 
fess loydl daughter and a man of honour, it is taken for 
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ranted, will enter into a dishonourable engagement, by which, 
whether the plot succeed or not, his private views are certain 
to be blasted ; and the colonel’s follower, the ruffling cavalier, 
whose own word Cromwell, good easy man, takes for his 
fidelity, is commissioned as the trusty go-between. 


* « Let me know, at a word, if the leaven of thy malignaticy is alto- 
gether drubbed out of thee.” 

*“ Your honourable lordship,” said the cavalier, shrugging up his 
shoulders, “ has done that for most of us, so far as cudgelling to one 
tune can perform it.” . 


Assured on authority so unexceptionable of the cavalier’s 
trustworthiness, Cromwell deems a hand-full of Portugal pieces 
and a few big words by way of menace quite sufficient to 
rivet the bond. 


‘“ Markham Everard and thou must have an eye on every hair of 
your heads.” .,,...I have spoken freely to thee, fellow, more freely than ts 
my wont—the time required it. But take notice, should thy tongue 
betray counsel, save in so far as carrying it to thy master, by all the 
blood which has been shed in these wild times, thou shalt die a thousand 
deaths in one !”’ 


It scarcely needs be added for the information even of the 
reader, if such there be, who has not read Woodstock, that 
Grimalkin is disappointed of his prey, by the instrumentality 
of the very person whom he imagines he has thus bound over 
to his service. 

But cavaliero Wildrake is admitted not only into the 

eneral’s scheme for entrapping Charles, but also into his views 
for ejecting the parliament and putting the crown on his own 
head. The real Connell wrapped himself in clouds and dark- 
ness, so that only his most intimate friends suspected which 
way his ambition pointed; but the pseudo Cromwell bares his 
breast and babbles of his views to a stranger. 


‘« T should like to see the best of them sit after [ had nodded to them 
to begone [he is speaking of commissioners appointed by parliament] ; 
always excepting the honourable house in whose name our commissions 
run; but who, as some think, will be done with politics, ere it be time to 
renew them.”’ 


And again remonstrating with Wildrake, on the stupid vene- 
ration of the cavaliers for the name of Stuart. 


‘© Fools! are there no words made of letters that would sound as 
well as Charles Stuart, with that magic title beside them? Why the 
word King is like a lighted lamp, that throws the same bright gilding 
me any combination of the alphabet, and yet you must shed your blood 
or a-name!”’ 
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Cromwell’s ulterior proceedings are worthy of this commence- 
ment. For the arrest of a skulking fugitive, to which nothing 
but secresy and expedition were wanting, and through a country 
entirely at peace, oeesedl marches in person at the head of a 
troop of horse, equipped at all points, as though intending to 
surprise a fortress. ‘ The horses, indeed,” it is said, “ did not 
neigh, and even appeared to place their feet on the earth cau- 
tiously, and with less noise than usual.” But whatever precau- 
tions the sensible animals—more prudent than their sagacious 
master—might take to promote the success of his design, we 
know that a troop of horse cannot so march, but that its 
approach will be no secret to the adjacent country. Then, as 
if the arrival of soldiers in that sequestered spot were not 
enough to advertize the inmates of Woodstock of the propin- ° 
quity of the enemy, Cromwell spends two or three hours in 

iscussing points of doctrine with a “hg ag divine, whom, 
though his policy at this period led him to conciliate all sects, 
he goes out of his way to insult. After this he surely had 
little reason to complain of “ fate,” to “ stamp,” and swear, 
and “gnash his teeth,” because whilst he was lecturing at the 
very threshold of the place he intended to surprise, the fugi- 
tive had caught the alarm, and absconded without waiting the 
conclusion of the general’s sermon. 

The author himself appears to be sensible of the unworthy 
part which his hero is made to play, and therefore, by large 
allowances of sagacity, resolution and so forth, he endeavours 
to sustain his credit with the reader. Whilst Cromwell was 
thus perplexing his hearers and losing the opportunity of 
action, his “ eye,” we are told, was “ sharp and watchful ;” and 
whilst so simply unfolding his scheme to Wildrake, a bitter 
royalist, nothing but “ sagacity ” could be seen in that steady 
stern eye, that seemed to watch with severe accuracy the effect 
which his oratory produced on the listener. Though the pecu- 
liarities of Cromwell’s conversation are exaggerated to a degree 
that makes them ridiculous, though his menaces are breathed 
in the language of a vulgar ruffian, and though he discovers 
the shallowness and simplicity of a Dr. Rochecliffe, the effect of 
his conversation and deportment upon Wildrake are absolutely 
miraculous. The cavalier’s “ natural boldness and carelessness of 
character was for the present borne down, and quelled, like that of 
falcons in the presence of the eagle.” Nay, after he had put miles 
between himself and Cromwell, the awe which the latter had 
inspired remains upon him, and is powerful enough to sub- 
due for a time his ruling passion;—he even forswears the 
black jack and takes to potations of “ salubrious and pure 
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water!” In the mean while the reader is perfectly insensible 
of any influence capable of working so prodigious a miracle 
on so impracticable a subject :—Cromwell blusters, cants, and 
swears, but the reader is unmoved, or moved only to contempt. 

The subsequent proceedings of Cromwell are related with a 
solemnity that forms a ludicrous contrast with the nature and 
object of his undertaking. 


* He had travelled [from Windsor we suppose to Woodstock] in the 
van of the detachment of one hundred picked soldiers, whom he had 
selected for the service ; men of dauntless resolution, bred in a thousand 
dangers—men to whom, as their general, and no less as the chief among 
the elect, the commands of Oliver was like a commission from the Deity.’ 


The order of march—the advanced guard, the rear-guard, 
the centre, with Cromwell on foot at its head, arms, accoutre- 
ments and all, are described with military precision. 


‘They marched in the most profound silence, and with the utmost 
regularity, the whole body moving like one man. Their leader, full of 
anxious thoughts, never spoke, save to enforce by whispers his caution 
respecting silence, while the men, surprised and delighted to find them. 
selves under the command of their renowned general, and destined, 
doubtless, for some secret service of high import, used the utmost precau-< 
tion in attending to his reiterated orders.’ 


“ The external gate of the chase,” it is added, “ had ever 
since the arrival of the party at Woodstock, been strictly guarded 
by three file of troops, to cut off all connection between the lodge 
and the town.”—Admirable disposition! So the great gate was 
to be occupied three hours before the detachment marched upon 
the lodge, in order to give its inhabitants timely notice of the 
visit intended them. And the great gate was to be strictly 
guarded, as though the old chase had no other outlet to persons 
as familiar with every devious tract in it as with the letters of 
their alphabet! This strong position was, in fact, turned 
by little Spitfire, Wildrake’s emissary, the bearer of the wood- 
cock’s feather, whose bird-nesting experience proved to be more 
than a match for Cromwell’s generalship. 

The very atmosphere conspires with Cromwell, and shows itself 
as “ propitious to him, as he had found most incidents in the 
course of his successful career.” 


‘ The grey mist, which had hitherto obscured every thing, and rendered 
marching in the wood embarrassing and difficult, had now given way to 
the moon, which, after many efforts, at length forced her way through 
the vapours, and hung her dim dull cresset in the heavens, which she 
enlightened, as the dying lamp of an anchorite does the cell in which he 
reposes.” 

VOL, V.~=W. R. 2 G 
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The flanking party report to the main body that they had 
seen a /ight in the woods. 


«« What can it be?” said Cromwell, his low stern voice, even in a whisper 
making itself distinctly heard. “ Does it move, orisit stationary?” Anxious 
to ascertain the truth with his own eyes, Cromwell, who had by instinct 
all the habits of military foresight, which, in others, are the result of 
professional education and long experience, advanced upon the object of 
his curiosity. He skulked from tree to tree, with the light = and 
prowling sagacity of an Indian bush-fighter ; and before any of his men 
were ap proached so near, he saw by the lantern which was placed on the 
ground, ‘wo men, who had been engaged in digging what seemed to be 
an ill-made grave !’ 


The result of this successful movement of the general’s is, that 
he surprises Dr. Rochecliffe and Joceline Joliffe, in the act of 
consigning Trusty Tomkins, his own spy, whom the park-keeper 
oe knocked on the head for eaullite Phebe, to his last 

ome. 

The demeanour of Cromwell, after he has gained admission 
into the lodge, and supposes himself near the object of his pur- 
suit, becomes almost sublime. 


‘ During the whole scene, Cromwell, whatever might be the internal 
uncertainty of his mind, maintained the most strict temperanee in 
language and manner, just as if he had no further interest in what was 
passing, than as a military man employed in erage the duty 
enjoined him by his superiors. But the restraint upon his passion 
was but 

*« The torrent’s smoothness ere it dash below !” 
The course of his resolution was hurried on even more forcibly, beeause 
no violence of expression attended or announced its current. He threw 
himself into a chair, with a countenance that indicated no indecision of 
mind, but a determination which awaited only the signal for action.’ 


The party, having at length found one end of the clew, pro- 
ceed to thread the passages, and blunder on in the dark, 
uncertain whether they are not going further from, rather 
than approaching, the extremity of the labyrinth. 


‘ Labouring along in these dusky passages, where, from time to time, 
they were like to be choked by dust which their acts of violence excited, the 
soldiers were obliged to be relieved oftener than once, and the bulky 
corporal Grace-be-here himself puffed and blew like a grampus that has 
got into shoal water, Cromwell alone continued with unabated zeal to 
push on his researches, to encourage the soldiers, by the exhortations 
which they best understood, against fainting for lack of faith.... Never 
on any occasion of his life did he display more calmness and presence of 
mind. He was kind, nay, facetious with the soldiers, who him ; 
and yet he resembled a volcano before the eruption commences! All peaces 
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ful and quiet without, while an hundred contradictory passions were 
raging in his bosom.’ 


* Parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus.” 


But sagacity and resolution are not the only qualities displayed 
by Cromwell in the course of this daring and hazardous enter- 
prise. He manifests a truculent ferocity and a blood-thirstiness 
worthier of king Richard the 3rd, than of a man pronounced 
by a contemporary to have been ‘“ compassionate towards 
objects in distresse, even to an effeminate measure.” 


*« Go thou straight to the lodge—invest it in the way we agreed, so 
that a bird shall not escape out of it—form an outer and an inward ring 
of sentinels, but give no alarm until I come. Should any attempt to 
escape, KILL them.” He spoke the command with terrible emphasis— 
“ Kill them on the spot,” he repeated, “ be they who or what they will. 
Better so than trouble the Commonwealth with prisoners.”’ 


No writer with the slightest pretensions to impartiality, but 
has allowed Cromwell the praise of humanity. In the instances 
of Winchester, of Devizes taken by storm and of many others, 
the garrisons were dismissed by him on terms that contrast 
favourably with the storming of Leicester by the royal troops, 
and the indiscriminate sacking and ravishings both of friend 
and foe, which by the confession even of the royalist writers, 
were committed by the king’s forces both on that and many 
other occasions. The idea of Cromwell’s ferocity is founded 
entirely upon one solitary instance—the storming of Drogheda 
and the carnage he permitted to ensue—which justly inter- 
preted was an act of severe mercy to the country, that event- 
ually saved the effusion of much blood, and accordingly was 
so considered by his impartial contemporaries. Had Cromwell 
been of a cruel temper, he had ample room for gratifying it at 
the expense of the cavaliers. But the whole tenor of his 
conduct towards that party was generous, merciful and wise; 
qualities to the exercise of which they gave full -— * by 
plotting a new scheme for his assassination every year. Instead 
of avenging himself upon them by severe measures of retri- 
bution, he was at the pains to dive into their schemes, and 
by anticipating their measures to save his enemies from the 
consequences of their own machinations. 

There is a yet more diabolical trait in the Cromwell of 
Woodstock—a disposition very offensively expressed to rid him- 
self of his enemy by assassination, or, at least, by an act which 
in the intention of the party himself amounts to assassination, 
though capable, no doubt, of being represented as a casual 
deed of violence committed in the heat of conflict. He is 
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made to cant most disgustingly on the occasion, but through 
the flimsy veil of hypocrisy his desire is obvious, that the 
prisoner may wot be taken alive; and his assassin-like expres- 
sions and emotions are precisely such as would become the 
mouth and heart of an usurping uncle—a Crook-back or a 
king John—during the perpetration of some midnight murder. 


‘« There is a cask of gun-powder in this cabinet,” said Pearson ; 
“‘ were it not better, my lord, to mine the tower, if he will not render 
himself, and send the whole turret with its contents one hundred feet 
into the air?” 

« « Ah silly man,” said Cromwell, “ striking him familiarly on the 
shoulder ; if thou hadst done this without telling me, it had been good 
service. But we will first summon the turret, and then think whether 
the petard will serve our turn.”’ 


The trumpets ring at his bidding—the fugitive appears upon 
the battlements of the turret, but assuming the air “ with which, 
in such a condition, a king might have spoken,” declares himself 
“* come of too high a race to surrender to rebels.” 


« «T bear you witness,” cried Cromwell exultingly, “he hath refused 
quarter. Of a surety, his blood be on his head. One of you brin 
down the barrel of gun-powder. As he loves to soar high, we will add 
what can be taken from the soldiers bandeliers”......‘‘ Take heed” [is his 
subsequent injunction to the soldier who is about to fire the train] “ that 
the poor soul be listened to, if he asks quarter. It may be, he may repent 
him of his hard-heartedness, and call for mercy.” ’ 

«« And mercy he shall have,” answered Pearson, “ providing he calls 
loud enough to make me hear him ; for the explosion of that damned 
petard” [by which the turret door had been previously forced open] 
“has made me as deaf as the devil’s dam.” 

*« Hush, Gilbert, hush!” said Cromwell, “you offend in your 
language.” 

*« Zooks, sir, I must speak either in your way, or my own,” said 
Pearson, “unless I am to be dumb as well as deaf. Away with you, 
my lord, to visit the ports, and you will presently hear me make some 
noise in the world.” 

‘Cromwell smiled gently on his aide-de-camp’s petulance, patted him 
on the shoulder, and called him a mad fellow, walked a little way, 
then turned back to whisper, “ what thou doest, do quickly.” ’ 


After the postern of the turret had been forced, the soldiers 
rushed to it brandishing their swords and pistols. 


‘A thrill of exultation, but not unmingled with horror, shot across 
the veins of the ambitious soldier. 


‘ « Now—now !” he cried ; “ they are dealing with him !”’ 


This black trait the author has stolen from the character of 
the royalists, to blemish with it that of Cromwell, with whose 
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nature “ dealings” of this kind were as irreconcileable as they 
were congenial with that of the royalists. Might not the dis- 
gusting and murderous exclamation above—“ now, now, they 
are dealing with him!’ have with much greater propriety been 
put in the mouth of the venerable prelate, who has recorded his 
indignation at the pusillanimity of his party in the following 
terms :— 


“ But wherefore do we quarrel the remissness of princes abroad, since 
there is not among ourselves that hath the courage of a gallant man, 
to meet with Cromwell, who jets up and down, AND STRIKE HIM TO 
THE HEART ?”—Hackett, in his Life of Williams. 


And that this was no solitary ebullition of spleen on the part 
of the venerable prelate, but the settled purpose of the royalist 
arty, is testified by a regular state document of the times. 
he following is the preamble of a proclamation of Charles 
2nd’s, published at Paris, May 3, 1654, by and with the advice 
of et g chancellor Hyde, Nicholas and others, his majesty’s 
most honourable privy-counsellors :— 


‘ May 3rd, 1654.—Charles the Second, by the grace of God, &c.— 
Whereas it is apparent to all rational and unbiassed men throughout the 
world, that a certain mechanic fellow, by name Oliver Cromwell, hath, 
by most wicked and accursed ways and means, against all laws, both 
divine and human, most tyrannically and traitorously usurped the 
supream power over our said kingdoms, &c. ; these are, in our name, to 
give free leave and liberty to any man whomsoever, within any of our 
three kingdoms, by pistol, sword, or poison, or by any other way or 
means whatsoever, to destroy the life of the said Oliver Cromwell, 
wherein they will do an act acceptable to God and good men, &c. And 
whosoever, whether soldier or other, shall be instrumental in so signal 
a piece of service both to God, to his king, and to his country ; we do 
by these presents, and in the word and faith of a Christian king, promise, 
as a reward for his good service, to give him and his heirs for ever five 
hundred pounds per annum, free land, or the full sum in money, &c., 
and also the honour of knighthood to him and his heirs, &c.’ 


The Protector publicly charged Ormond, Hyde and the 
other counsellors of Charles with abetting schemes for his 
assassination ; and declared that if the royalists attempted to 
put them in execution, he would make of it an “ assassinating 
war.” But notwithstanding the repeated 2ettempts upon his life, 
he was too high-minded to carry his threat into execution ; and, 
as Mrs. Hutchinson, no friend of his, remarks, ‘‘ to speak the 
truth, Cromwell’s personal courage alone upheld him against all 
enemies and malcontents.” 

The author having inspired his Cromwell with the feelings of 
an assassin, has thought fit to represent him also as troubled in 
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conscience, Yet the Protector’s dying moments, a time when 
men’s evil deeds are apt to sting them most, were as peaceable 
as those of a parish-priest me 0 a yo. life of piety and 
usefulness. His enemies evidently took umbrage at the tran- 
quillity of his death-bed, thinking, no doubt, that, as they had 
charged him with every crime under the sun, he ougnt 
not to have contradicted them flatly by passing peaceably 
away. Ludlow, indeed, says “ that he seemed above all con- 
cerned for the reproaches men would cast upon his name.” But 
that he thereby either felt or owned the justice of the reproaches 
which he anticipated is contradicted by the terms of the prayer 
uttered by him in his last sickness. In this he takes the high 
tone of one that had pursued the public good ; and when the 
occasion of his delivering it is considered, we must conclude 
that the real Cromwell felt none of the self-condemning feelings 
and stings of conscience ascribed to the person so called in 
Woodstock. 

“Thou hast made me (though very unworthy) a mean instrument 
to do them (the people) good, and thee service ; and many of them have 
set too high a value upon me, though others wish and would be glad of 
my death ; but Lord, however thou dost dispose of me, continue and go 
on to do good for them.....Teach those who look too much upon thy 
instruments, to depend more upon thyself; pardon such as desire to 
trample upon the dust of a poor worm, for they are thy people too.” 


These are not the expressions of a man labouring under an 
unquiet conscience, or a sense of ignominy justly incurred, but 
of one who considers himself to have acted his part honestly as 
well as greatly in public life; and though they go no way to 
prove that Cromwell had done either the one or the other, yet 
as being almost his /ast words, they are the best proof we can 
have that he himself really thought he had. 

Yet, though Clarendon and Ludlow, neither of them his 
friend, acknowledge that he died without expressing any 
remorse for his actions, the present author has inflicted it upon 
him in the season of health. The burthen that is represented 
as oppressing his conscience is the part which he had taken 
in the late king’s death ; a weakness in which, however, hardly 
another of the regicides is known to have participated. On 
the contrary, they very generally asserted to the last the justice 
of that act, and were so far from expressing compunction that 
they rather gloried in it, like that one of their number, who in 
the restoration parliament declared he wished no other inscrip- 
tion on his tomb, than “ here lies John Scot, who doomed the 
king to death.” Yet on this head Cromwell is agitated with 
remorse, and what the prospect of eternity could not do, a casual 
glance at the king’s portrait brings to pass. 
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* © That Flemish painter—Lit is thus the plain-spoken Cromwell apos« 
trophises the portrait of Charles ]—that Antonio Vandykewhat a power 
he has! Steel may mutilate, warriors may waste and destroy—still the 
a uninjured by time, and our grand-children, while they tead 
his history, may look on his image, and compare the melancholy featutes 
with the woful tale....It was a stern necessityit was an awful deed ! 
Lay not on poor sinful man, whose breath is in his nostrils, the blame 
that he falls, when Heaven never gave him strength of nerves to stand ! 
The weak rider is thrown by his unruly horse, and trampled to death— 
the strongest man, the best cavalier, springs to the empty saddle, and 
uses bit and spur till the fiery horse knows his master. Who blames 
him who, mounted aloft, rides triumphantly amongst the people, for 
having succeeded, where the unskilful and feeble fell and died? Verily 
he hath his reward ; then what is that piece of painted canvass to me 
more than to others? No: let him show to others the reproaches of that 
cold, calm face, that proud yet complaining eye, §&c.” He raised his voice 
high, as if pleading in his own defence before some tribunal, with his 
eyes kindling, his arm extended, his foot advanced, and his voice raised 
like a general in the act of commanding the advance of his army.” ’ 


And this is Cromwell !—it is more like Macbeth ranting before 
the ghost of Banquo.—To conjecture nothing of what the real 
Oliver would have thought of the sentiments put into his mouth : 
—what he would have said of the language may be inferred 
from the opening of one of his letters to This son, 

‘ Dick Cromwell :—I take your letters kindlye. ‘I like expressions 
‘ee they come plainlye from the heart, and are not strayned nor 
affected. 


As some compensation to Cromwell for having drawn him a 
villain, the author has made him a sentimentalist, and endowed 
him with that bastard kind of tenderness which wastes itself 
any objects but those that have claims upon it. Like a 
poetical Bertram Risingham, the recollection of early days 
comes over him; and on the threshold of Woodstock it is thus 
he harangues his follower :-— 

« « Ah, Pearson, in this troubled world, a man, who is called like me 
to work great things in Israel, had need to be, as the poets feign, a thing 
made of hardened metal, immovable to feelings of human charities, 
impassible, resistless. Pearson, the world will hereafter, perchance, 
think of me as being such a one as I have described, ‘ an iron man, and 
made of iron mould.’—Yet they will wrong my memory—my heart is 
flesh, and my blood is mild as that of others. When I was a sportsman 
I have wept for the gallant heron that was struck down by my hawk, 
and sorrowed for the hare which lay screaming under the jaws of my 

heund ; and canst thou think it a light thing to me, that the blood 
of this lad’s father lying in some measure upon my head, I should now 
put in peril that of the son? They are of the kindly race of English 
scvereigns, and doubtless are adored like to demigods by those of their 
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own party. I am called Parricide, blood-thirsty Usurper, for shedding 
the blood of one man that the plague might be stayed,”’ &c. 


This rhapsody of Cromwell’s concludes with his falling into a 
passion of tears, “ which he was sometimes wont to do,” 
* though seldom, as now, when he was called to the execution 
of great undertakings.” Pearson remonstrating with him upon 
thus “ hesitating before a locked door,” he contrives to master 
conscience, summons up resolution, and in the true style of a 
desperado grasps “ his officer’s hand, and strongly pressing it,— 
‘ Be half of this bold attempt thine, whether the reckoning be on 
earth or heaven!” 

Another piece of sentiment escapes from him, upon Pearson’s 
requesting leave to take possession of the old knight’s “ noble 
wolf-hound,” either in his excellency’s name or in his own :— 


«No, Pearson,” said Cromwell, “the old man so faithful himself, 
shall not be deprived of his faithful dog—I would J had any creature, 
were it but a dog, that followed me because it loved me, not for what it 
could make of me.”’ 


And yet for all this, it has not been the portion of many 
public men to enjoy a greater share of domestic comfort, or to 
love and be loved by a more numerous race of children and rela- 
tions, than the person who in this and the preceding passage 
is represented as bitterly feeling the misery of having none “ to 
love him living, or his memory when dead.” It is easy to see 
whence originated the Woodstock Cromwell’s sympathy with 
the old man “so faithful himself” in his fondness for his 
“ faithful dog.”” The author of Waverley’s attachment to the 
canine race is well known, and it is the master of “ Maida” 
that speaks in this sentence, not Cromwell. And so has it 
fared and so will it fare more or less with every attempt to 
resuscitate historical personages. After labouring by the assi- 
duous collection of such hints as history affords to form a right 
conception of the character, and then cautiously proceeding to 
delineate it according to that conception, the author’s preju- 
dices and predilections mingle unconsciously in the work, and 
trace many a line in the portrait which was never seen in the 
original. To such a degree has the author of Waverley thus 
beguiled himself and his readers, that his historical pictures 
are as much originals as if they had never pretended to be 
copies. At the same time that the resemblance is but faint, 
the freedom of originality is wanting—a defect which is the 
necessary consequence of the method in which they are 
drawn. Ideas of character cannot be so forcibly and freshly 
conceived from books, however powerfully the imagination 
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may co-operate with study, as from personal observation. 
Shakspeare, indeed, has made use of historical personages ; but 
he drew his facts only from his chronicles, and went to the 
sources of humanity for character. Prinee Hal is a wild young 
prince, but no more the son of Henry 4th than of any other 
sovereign; and king John is about as like the veritable Sans- 
terre of history, as—and the dissimilitude cannot be more 
strongly expressed—the Cromwell of Woodstock is to the real 
Oliver. 

Upon the strength of some political remarks, which he antici- 
pates “will please neither af nor tory,” the author has in- 
sinuated a claim to be thought impartial. This praise has been 
largely conceded to some of his former works, in which histo- 
rical characters and events are introduced ; but if on no better 
grounds than the present romance affords, it has been very unad- 
visedly conceded. It is not by assertions or arguments employed 
by the author in his own person that he has contrived to incul- 
cate his favourite principles; his method though indirect is 
much more effectual. In the first place, what description of 
characters has he brought most prominently forward? There 
was in England at this time a large body of able and upright 
men, who thought that under the form of a commonwealth 


government would be more beneficially administered than under 

a monarchy. This numerous and respectable body is repre- 

sented in the —- of Woodstock by Mr. Bletson,a person already, 
l 


doubtless, so well known to the reader as to need no introduc- 
tionhere. We shall only remark how ingeniously the author has 
mixed up atheism and republicanism as principles necessarily 
co-existent, observing of Mr. Bletson, that “ as he declared against 
all power which did not emanate from the people, so he was 
unwilling to refer any of the phenomena of nature to a_ final 
cause.” The author’s mode of discountenancing republican 
opinions is not by fairly combating them in argument, but by 
ascribing them to persons of corrupt morals and bad principles 
in religion, and thus making the odium due to the latter to 
attach itself, more or less according to the reader’s power of 
discrimination, to the former. : 

The Independents, one of the great divisions of the English 
people at that period, amongst whom, without disparage- 
ment either to Presbyterians or Churchmen, were to be found 
men as sincere in religion, pure in morals, incorruptible in 
public life, as tolerant in spirit and enlarged in their views for 
the good of the country, as any in England—the Independents 
are represenfed in this picture of the times, by Mr. Tomkins, a 
sort of fanatical Michael Lambourne, one of a sect even smalley 
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than the Atheists, who clove to the unlimited indulgence of 
their carnal appetites as to an article of their creed, and held that 
to the pure all things were pure; that sin was in thought not in 
action; and that ordinances and prohibitions were for those 
who were yet in the shadow of death, not for the saints who had 
stormed the inner treasure-house of heaven. Mr. Tomkins, then, 
who is not only stated to have held these opinions, but is repre- 
sented as acting very closely up to them, is on all occasions osten- 
tatiously designated as the ‘“ Independent,” and is the onl 
character in the piece that stands forward as a candidate for the 
representation of that sect. 

Major-general Harrison, than whom a more sincere, honest 
and single-hearted enthusiast never existed ; who was steady 
to his principles through every fluctuation of the times; who 
raised his voice equally against the usurpation of Cromwell as 
against that of Charles, and suffered alike under both; who 
finally refused to withdraw himself from the trial that awaited 
him on the Restoration, and stood the only honest individual in 
the court of justice where he was tried—this man is drawn in 
the story of Woodstock an insane and brutal fanatic, burthened 
with the consciousness of guilt, and battening on the spoils of 
the community ! 

Such are the characters, such the sects, which have been 
studiously brought forward by the author of Waverley, as at 
this period “ arbiters of the destiny of Britain.” 

The original roundheads,. who in the course of their opposi- 
tion to the crown found themselves necessitated to maintain it 
by arms, are represented by colonel Markham Everard. Here 
no doubt the author flattered himself he was doing more justice 
to the parliament side than it deserved. But the virtues which 
he has so freely dispensed in the present case, are rendered 
as effectual for the condemnation of the obnoxious principles, 
as the black shades which he has so thickly laid on in the former 
instances. Colonel Everard is a “ distinguished young officer,” a 
man of great family interest, having a great stake in the country, 
of unblemished morals, high honour, and strict integrity. The 
view that such a man as this takes of affairs and the opinions he 
holds are recommended to us by his virtues. Now the view which 
he takes and the opinions he holds are precisely the view and 
the opinions of the author. It would seem from the ruminations 
of colonel Everard, that the country was in a state of the wildest 
confusion, without law, governed by the sword and bleeding at 
every pore. “ The best government,” he holds, “ however little 
desirous [desirable] in itself,” is that which shall “ most speedily 
restore peace to the land, and stop the wounds which the cop- 
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tending parties are daily inflicting on each other.”’—“ Come 
what will in future, peace and the restoration of law ought to be 
the first and most pressing object.” Reflecting upon the friends 
he had lost by espousing the Parliament cause, he asks him- 
self for what he had lost them? “ For the sake of England, his 
proud consciousness replied—of England, in danger of becom- 
ing the prey at once of bigotry and tyranny.”—“ But the busy 
fiend in his breast,” adds the author, “ would not be repulsed 
by this bold answer. “ Has thy resistance, it demanded, availed 
thy country, Markham Everard? Lies not England as low 
beneath the. sword of a fortunate soldier, as formerly under the 
sceptre of an encroaching prince ?” 
his is, to be sure, a most ingenious method of procurin 

the condemnation of an obnoxious party. The poor soundbied 
is at the absolute disposal of his maker, and must reflect and 
reason exactly as the author would have him. So that without 
even casting about for a single plea to urge in his favour, he 
submits at once to a verdict of self-condemnation ; and answers 
this demand of his conscience with a confession that he has 
sinned, he has sinned; that he and his party have reduced the 
country to an awful dilemma; that “ there is no help for it, it 
must be Cromwell or anarchy,” but (regaining courage) “‘ where- 
fore not Oliver as well as Charles ?” So that the only benefit 
which, in the eyes even of a roundhead, it was possible to 
extract from this long course of opposition to the crown in the 
house and in the field, was the substitution of one name for 
another and of one single person for another single person, the 
tyranny remaining unaltered. From this result there is but one 
short and easy step to the desired conclusion. Colonel Everard 
eventually becomes of the opinion ‘‘ which was now generally 
prevalent in the nation, that a seté/ed government could not be 
obtained without the recall of the banished family.” And 
accordingly, as “ years rush by us like wind,” a wide interval 
is jumped over, and in the final ~— of Woodstock, we 
arrive at that first day of England’s honeymoon, with which 
like a true novelist the author ends his story, leaving the 
blessings of the married state, bickerings, quarrels, alienation 
and divorce, to be imagined by the reader. 

Now had colonel Everard been allowed the use of his eyes to 
look abroad on the condition of the country, at the crisis when 
he sees nothing but anarchy and no alternative but a despot, 
he might perchance have found something to rescue him from 
the painful necessity of condemning himself and his party, and 
to console him with the conviction that his “ assistance had 
availed his country.” He might have seen the people universally 
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rotected in the enjoyment of rights, animated with a sense of 
independence, their property safe from wanton and vexatious 
imposts, and their industry freed from the restraints of mono- 
polies and exclusive privileges. He might have seen them at 
liberty to worship God after the manner most agreeable to their 
consciences without fear of imprisonment, and to speak and write 
on political subjects without danger to their ears or their noses. 
He might have seen the law administered for the present with 
strict impartiality; and a parliament taking measures for its 
cheap and speedy administration in future, by clearing it of the 
incumbrances which clogged the course of justice. He might 
have seen the nation asserting its interests abroad, and assuming 
in the eyes of foreign powers an importance that had never 
before been attached to it. 

But, hoodwinked as his author sent him into the world, 
colonel Everard sees nothing of all this. He sees only men 
speculating on the future constitution; and, as a resource against 
the madness of a people so insane as to discuss the subject that 
involved their nearest interests, he flies for refuge to the “ sword 
of a fortunate soldier,” and swells the power of the only man 
who had become too powerful for the welfare of the country. 

He does not find himself happy and at ease even under the 
protection of Cromwell; but casts many a longing look to the 
exiled family ; and finally mingles with the shouting concourse 
that welcome the restored king to London. We have only to 
hope that he never found reason to regret his conduct on this 
occasion, that his concerns never led him into a court of law; 
that without distressing his conscience, he could conform in 
every particular to the religion and the politics of government ; 
that he was not very sensitive on the subject of national credit, 
and that the strictness of his morals was not offended by the 
debauchery around him; that he was not involved, with or 
without his consent, in any plot, or hurried to and fro at the 
heels of any faction; that the king’s venturing, for the second 
time in England, to govern without a parliament, did not alarm 
him for the liberties of the country; and that he did not live to 
see the settled and happy government of the Stuarts once more 
broken up, and the nation obliged to have recourse for the 
protection of all that was dear to them to the “ fortunate sword” 
of a Dutchman. 

All the rest of Woodstock that bears upon the subject of 
religion and government is in accordance with colonel Everard’s 
view of affairs. The philosophy is Hume’s ;—the country is 
represented as having been involved in confusion, for the sake 
of opinions merely speculative and “ points of metaphysical 
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right.” The wildest and obscurest sects, as has been said, are 
brought into the foreground; the people are described as 
subject to martial law ; the soldier is made to determine the 
balance by casting his sword into the scale; churches are 
violated by rude mobs, the minister is expelled from his pulpit 
by an usurping divine in “ buff and bandeliers,” and the gouty 
toes of magistrates are endangered by the butt ends of heavy 
muskets ; a tone so lawless is used by every person in authority, 
that no man’s life would seem to have been safe, and general 
Cromwell is so entirely arbiter of life and death as to feel him- 
self authorized without interposition of judge or jury to order 
for execution “ against twelve o’clock the next day,” almost all 
the dramatis persone of Woodstock ; namely, sir Henry Lee of 
Ditchley, knight; colonel Markham Everard, “ a distinguished 
officer” on the parliament side, colonel Albert Lee, a dis- 
tinguished officer on the king’s side, the rev. Mr. Holdenough, 
a presbyterian divine, the rev. Dr. Rochecliffe, an epis- 
copal divine, Roger Wildrake, of Squattlesea-mere, gentleman, 
Joceline Joliffe the park-keeper, and though last not least in 
the drama, the dog Bevis. 


«<«* Pearson, let him be carried to the others, and let them be executed 
at twelve exactly.” 

«« All, sir?” said Pearson, surprised ; for Cromwell, though he at 
times made formidable examples, was in general by no means sanguinary. 

«« All” —repeated Cromwell 

« «© Your excellency is over-toiled in the public service,” said Pearson ; 
“a course of the stag in the evening will refresh you. The old knight 
hath a noble hound here, if we can but get him to hunt without his 
master, which may be hard, as he is faithful, and’— 

«« Hang him up!” said Cromwell.’ 


Such is an Historicat romance, by the author of Waverley. 





Art. VII.—Biographie de tous les Ministres, depuis la Constitulion de 
1791, jusqu’ a nos Jours. Paris. 8vo. 1825. 


PHIS amusing and curious work is written with considerable 

talent and great courage. It contains a tolerably impartial 
history of the “lives and miracles” of no less than the one 
hundred and eighteen ministers, who, since the year 1791, have 
tried their various experiments on the state of France—a few 
with the honest intention of bettering its condition, most with 
a strong desire of mending their own, and many as the servile 
tools, more or less able, of the superior will to which they had 
happened to bow submission. The remarkable aoe in the 
political government of France which have taken place since 
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the year above-mentioned, have amas a fine opportunity for the 
display of the versatility of the human genius: they have also 
given a glorious field for the exercise of the more generous 
principles—of adherence to sincere and well-founded opinions— 
of a love and sympathy with the fortunes of the great mass—of 
a devotion of time and talent to objects conceived to be 
beneficial. It is melancholy to find in books like the one before 
us a rich harvest of unprincipled servility, corruption, and 
feebleness, and but a very few and solitary examples of the 
virtues we have just pointed out. 

It will certainly neither be without instruction nor entertain- 
ment to run through the principal and characteristic events of 
the lives of the men who have governed the French nation 
under the Bourbons. We shall be able to trace the course of . 
legitimacy through a most important period ; it will enable us 
to understand the nature and progress of French politics, and 
in some degree, from the character and qualifications of the 
men who usually fill offices in France, to gain an insight into 
future measures. If this is not enough to learn from a sketch 
of one book, we may moreover acquire the art of sailing with 
every wind—the art of changing sides in so dexterous a 
manner, that the transition shall be made exactly at the proper 
moment, and be scarcely either seen or felt otherwise than as the 
smoothest and most natural course possible—that art, which, 
from the proverbial prescience of a noxious animal, is called in 
England the art of ratting, 

he authors of the Biographie have arranged their illus- 
trious subjects in alphabetical order. We think we shall render 
better service to our readers by taking them in chronological 
batches, as a set up in successive groupes by their 
royal creator. e confine ourselves to the ministers of the 
Bourbons for various reasons—because they are sufficient for 
our purpose—because the ministers of the republic are better 
known—because the ministers of the emperor, however able, 
were merely the clerks of his will—and, in short, because these 
men mostly still exist, and have an influence upon passing 
events. 

When the descendants of St. Louis were reinstated in their 
ancient throne of France, their first ministers were thus selected 
—MonTEsQquiovu as minister of the interior; Louis as 
minister of finance; ANGLEs, of police; BeucNort, of marine ; 
TALLEYRAND, of foreign affairs; Duvont, of war; DamBRay, 
of justice. 

efore we give a sketch of the lives of these gentlemen, it 
may be as well to observe, that contemporary biography is 
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peculiarly liable to error; and although the events which we 
shall record are chiefly of a public nature, and consequently 
more easily ascertained, and rem our principal authority, 
the Biographie, has been compiled by various well-informed 
persons, still it is necessary to be cautious in admitting facts 

eculiarly open to error and misrepresentation. But to return 
to batch No. 1:— 

Monresquiou.-The Abbé Francis-Xavier-Mark-Antony 
Montesquiou was born in the castle of Marsan, near Auch, in the 
year 1787, of a very ancient family. At the convocation of the 
states-general, he was elected deputy of the clergy of Paris, and 
was twice nominated president of that assembly. In the year 
1792, he took refuge in England, and did not return to France till 
after the fall of Robespierre. Napoleon knew that the abbé 
Montesquiou was in Paris, and that he was continually conspirin 
in favour of the Bourbons, but he never molested him. In Ape 
1814, he was successively nominated member of the provisional 

overnment, member of the commission appointed to frame the 
harter, and minister of the interior: 

Lovuts.—The Abbé Louis was born at Toul in the year 17565. 
He adopted and defended with ardour the principles of the revo- 
lution, notwithstanding which he was sent by Louis 16th on 
various diplomatic missions: in the year 1799 he took refu 
in England. He returned to France in the year 1800. He 
attached himself to Buonaparte, from whom he received various 
honourable employments, and the title of baron of the empire, 
and, to the astonishment of all France, in 1814 he was made 
minister of finance by Louis 18th. 

Anat1ks.—The Count Anglés was born at Grenoble in the year 
1770. He was Maitre des Requétes during the republic, and 
was subsequently employed in the ministry of police, and made 
count by the emperor. While in office Anglés obtained a high 
character for moderation and justice, and in the year 1814 os 
was made minister of police. 

Beucnot.—Jacques-Claude Beugnot was born at Bar-sur- 
Aube in the year 1761. He held a great number of official 
situations, e was a member of the legislative assembly, and 
impeached Marat; in the year 1793 he was thrown into prison, 
where he remained until the fall of Robespierre. At the establish- 
ment of the consulate, he became the confidential adviser of 
Lucian Buonaparte, then minister of the interior, He was 
remarked for his lavish applause of the consular government. 
In the year 1806 he was created counsellor of state, and, in 
1807, was appointed by Napoleon to organise the kingdom of 
Westphalia, where he afterwards became minister of finance, 
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During his absence, Beugnot was made count of the empire, 
and officer of the Legion of honour, and in 1814 was nominated 
commissioner for the interior of the provisional government. 


‘ During this short ministry the only business he had to superintend 
was the restoration of the statue of Henry 4th; it was executed in 
plaster. As soon as the king returned, count Beugnot was called to the 
functions of director-general of the police. It was at that time he 
published his famous Ordonnance relative to the celebration of the 
Sabbath. It is asserted that he did this merely in conformity with the 
will of the higher powers: be that as it may, it covered him with a 
ridicule which he has never been able to wash off. He commanded that 
all coffee-houses, restaurateurs, public-houses, and shops, excepting those 
of apothecaries, should be shut till noon. The name of M. le Directeur 
Général was execrated in every shop, and breakfasts a la Beugnot were 
long celebrated. A short time after, he issued a sort of manifesto 
concerning the attributes of the police, in which he compared it to a 
drop of oil, which filtres through all the springs of government, and 
prevents its rusting. ‘The French made extremely merry with his 
“drop of oil.” An ordonnance concerning processions subjected him to 
numerous caricatures and amusing epigrams. Every body knows that 
M. Beugnot has a particular taste for epigrams and caricatures, and that 
he has produced many himself. One day when he reproached an 
employé with being too late, and the latter pleaded in his excuse the 
habit he had contracted of stopping at caricature shops, M. Beugnot 
replied in a softened voice, “ Ha! indeed! it is odd that I never met 
you there.” Monsieur Beugnot is also extremely fond of joking. When 
he was minister in Westphalia, a poor devil of a professor applied to 
him for a situation in a college; the grave minister inquired if he 
understood Latin, and, on the petitioner answering in the affirmative, 
he asked him how he would translate the following sentence, “I put on 
my breeches.” The poor scholar could find no better reply than that 
the Romans did not wear breeches. In spite, however, of caricatures 
and epigrams, the count Beugnot was translated from the situation of 
director-general of police to that of minister of marine. This metamor- 

hosis made even him laugh. When the chief clerks of his office were 
introduced to him, he asked them all whether they were thoroughly 
conversant with their business, and as they all replied that they were, 
he exclaimed, “ That is very lucky, since I know nothing about the 
matter.” ’ 


TALLEYRAND-PERIGORD.—Charles-Maurice de Talleyrand- 
Perigord was born in Paris in the year 1754. He was 
agent-general of the clergy in the year 1780, and in the 
following year was raised to the bishoprick of Autun. In 
1789 the clergy-of his diocese elected him deputy to the 
Constituent Assembly, of which he became president the 
following year. He shewed such hostility to the privileges 
of the clergy, that the canons of his own diocese protested 
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to the assembly against the principles of their bishop. During 
the religious ceremonies of the federation of 1790, publicly 
celebrated in the Champ de Mars, he officiated as high- 
— at the altar, and consecrated the first constitutional 

ishops, for which act he was afterwards excommunicated by 
the Pope. In the year 1792 he was accused of being an accom- 
plice of the court, and escaped into England. After remaining 
there two years, he received notice to quit it within twenty-four 
hours, and embarked for America. A year after this, Madame 
de Stael obtained permission for him to return to France. 
Through a still further exertion of the interest of Madame de 
Stael, as it is said, he became minister of foreign affairs in the 
year 1797. In this office he was assailed with so many com- 
plaints, threats, and accusations, that, in the same year, he 
was compelled to give in his resignation. 


‘ Among the numerous persons who attacked his conduct, was Lucian 
Buonaparte, who complained that “the name of Talleyrand was con« 
tinually recurring, as connected with every conspiracy.” This was the 
source of the hatred which arose between them—a hatred which nothing 
has since been able to mitigate.’ 


He attached himself closely to the political system of the 


first consul, by whom he was again made minister for foreign 
affairs. He directed the diplomatic operations of the Con- 
gresses of Luneville and Amiens. This is the epoch at which 
fortune began to be propitious to him. Having the key to all 
political events, he profited by his information to speculate in 
the public funds. 


‘ A dispensation from the pope having restored the bishop of Autun to 
secular life, the first use he made of his liberty was to marry Mrs. Grant, 
a lady whom he had known at Hambourg, on his return from America, 
and in whom Josephine took great interest. It was to be imagined, 
that after her marriage Madame de Talleyrand would enjoy the prerogae 
tives of her new condition ; but the first consul, who wished to give a 
high tone of morality to his gevernment, for along time refused to 
admit the wife of his minister at court. Affairs came to such a crisis, 
that M. de Talleyrand sent in his resignation, which was not accepted, 
and Madame de Talleyrand received permission to appear at court. 
One day when M. de Talleyrand had invited the celebrated Denon to 
dinner, he thought it necessary to tell his wife, who was not acquainted 
with that learned traveller, that she ought to talk to him about his 
travels. “ You will find them on the third shelf of my library ; go and 
run them over, that you may have some idea of what they contain.” 
Madame de Talleyrand immediately went to look for the book, according 
to her husband’s directions, but instead of the travels of M. Denon, 
she unfortunately took down those of Robinson Crusoe, which she read 
with great expedition. During the dessert, Madame de Talleyrand, 
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wishing to please her husband, asked M. Denon a good many questions 
abotit his shipwreck, his island, &c., and concliided by inquiring for his 
faithful Friday. She had not the smallest doubt that she was talking to 
Robinson Crusoe. It is easy to imagine that the hilarity of M. de Tal- 
leyrand’s guest was not a little promoted by this incident.’ 


In 1807, Napoleon removed Talleyrand from the ministry, 
and created him grand chancellor of the empire, and sovereign 
prince of Benevento. . 


* At the time of the war in Spain arose that secret war between the 
emperor and the prince of Benevento, the theatre of which were the 
saloons of Paris, and the artillery, sareasm; epigrams, and bon mots. 
The conqueror of Europe, almost always beaten at these weapons by 
M. de Talleyrand, seized every occasion of humbling the disgraced 


minister.’ 


Nevertheless, in the beginning of 1814, the emperor, before 
he left Paris for the defence of the French frontier, appointed 
the prince of Benevento member of the regeney. In the month 
of April following, Talleyrand for some days occupied thé 
throne of France under the title of president of the provisional 
government, and was afterwards nominated minister of foreign 
affairs, and peer of France. 

Dupont pe wE’tanc.—-Count Pierre Dupont de l’E'tang 
was born at Chabannes, in the year 1763. In spite of the 
disinterested patriotism which he constantly manifested, Dupont 
was one of the victims to the turbulent spirit of the times; 
some accusations were brought against him, and he fell into 
disgrace. Carnot made him general of division. General 
Dupont cortributed very greatly to the destruction of the 
Directory ; he accompanied the army of Italy, as chef d’état 
major of the army of reserve, and after the battle of Marengo, 
he was sent envoy extraordinary to Turin, and organized the 
republic of Piedmont. Shortly after the command of the right 
wing of the army was intrusted to him, he took possession of 
Florence, and organized a provisional governinent in Tuscany. 
His administtation of that country was such as to secure to him 
great wealth and great censure. At the battle of Pozzuolo his 
conduct was admirable. In 1805 he defeated general Mack 
with a force very inferior in numbers; he compelled the arch- 
duke Ferdinand to retire into Bohemia with a loss of twenty- 
eight thousand prisoners; he took Ulm, beat the Russian 
general, Kutusow, on the banks of the Danube ; he distinguished 
himself in the campaigns of Prussia and Poland, and rendered 
important service at the battle of Friedland. Pyoceediiig mto 
Spain, general Dupont advanced to Cordova with fifteen thou- 
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sand men; he there suffered himself to be surrounded by 
generals Castafios and Redding, and made the disgraceful 
capitulation which Napoleon called Fourches Caudines—a capi- 
tulation which obscured his preceding well-earned glory, and 
for which he was imprisoned and brought to trial. Fortunately 
for him, the empire fell before the imperial court had pronounced 
his sentence; and Louis 18th, thinking that Dupont could 
retain no attachment to Napoleon, made him minister at war 
in the year 1814. 

Damsray.—Charles Dambray was born in Normandy in 
the year 1760. In 1779, he was nominated advocate-general 
of the court des Aides, of Paris, and in the year 1788, was 
destined to fill the place of the aged and unfortunately too- 
celebrated Séguier, in the parliament of Paris. Dambray was 
a very zealous supporter of the faction des Ténébres, and was 
compelled to leave his country ; but he soon returned to France, 
where he lived in great retirement and obscurity in Normandy, 
until the elevation of Napoleon. Dambray afterwards became 
a member of the council-general of the department of the Lower 
Seine, and a humble panegyrist of the imperial governinent ; 
while, however, he lavished praises on the emperor, he kept up 
a constant correspondence with the French princes who had 
taken refuge in London. In recompense of these, his secret 
services, the king nominated him, in the year 1814, chancellor 
of France, minister of justice, and president of the chamber of 

eers. 
. Such were the elements of a ministry which was not less 
distinguished for its incapacity than for its malignity, and which 
by its errors oe the way for the return of Napoleon. 

Montesquiou began to abridge the most valuable of all privi- 
leges, the liberty of the press, and displayed the greatest 
intolerance and contempt of liberal institutions. 

Louis distinguished himself by impudently abusing the im- 
perial government, which he had so lately eulogized, and of 
the good things of which he had so largely partaken. 

Angles, if he acquired no title to commendation, at least he 
escaped censure ; he succeeded in shrouding himself in the most 
extraordinary obscurity. 

Beugnot was not long enough in the ministry to afford sub- 
jects for either epigrams or caricatures. 

Talleyrand repaired with the other oppressors of Europe to 
the congress of Vienna. 

Dupont, who had often displayed talents and energy on the 
field of battle, in the ministry was found indolent, irresolute, 
aid utterly destitute of character “ resources. 

24H 
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- Dambray had the merit of suggesting to Louis 18th the 
ingenious idea of dating his decrees from the 19th year of his 
reign; he meditated certain innovations of the most absurd and 
extravagant kind, which, happily, the king and circumstances 
did not permit him to carry into effect. ye 

This ministry, from which France could anticipate nothing 
but errors and calamities, was dispersed in the twinkling of an 
eye, by the intelligence that the emperor was marching rapidly 
upon Pasia. Dupont remained’ in France, probably with the 
intention of trying to procure a reconciliation with Napoleon ; 
but his colleagues all fled to Ghent with their liege master. 
Talleyrand, who was still in Vienna, solicited from the Con- 
gress certain protests or declarations against Napoleon, after 
which he joined the rest at Ghent. 

When Louis 18th was a second time reinstated on the throne 
of France, Angles, Dupont, and Dambray were replaced by — 
Foucue’, Gouvion Saint Cyr, and Pasquier. His other 
ministers were re-established in their former places, and Talley- 
rand was further distinguished by the title of president of the 
ministry. 

Angles was afterwards elected deputy, nominated prefect of 
police, and confirmed in the possession of his title of count. 
As prefect of police he found means to bring upon himself the 
enmity of both ultras and liberals, and, in the year 1821, was 
dismissed. 

Dupont, the organizer of republics, was nominated com- 
mandant of the 22nd military division, and shortly afterwards 
called to the king’s privy council. He was elected deputy, and 
his conduct in the A os. be was of a very equivocal character. 


Dambray was shorn of all his honours, except that of president 
of the chamber of peers. In the year 1816, he was nominated 
keeper of the seals, ad interim, since which time he has done 
age: which can give him any claim on our further notice. 

l 


We will now record the achievements of the three new ministers. 

Foucn&.—Joseph Fouché was born at Nantes, in the year 
1753. His father was captain of a merchant vessel, and destined 
his son tothe navy. He was, however, prevented from going to 
sea by the state of his health, and went to Paris, where he gave 
lessons in acompe and mathematics. He established the 
popular societies of Nantes, where he broached the most violent 
and exaggerated doctrines. In 1792 he was elected deputy to 
the Convention. He at first joined Condorcet, but shortly 
after gave himself up to Danton’s party. He displayed great 
activity during the king’s trial, and used every effort to hasten 
his death, In the year 1793, in conjunction with Collot 
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d’Herbois, he undertook the commission of striking terror into 
the city of Lyons. On his return to Paris, he presented himself 
at the Jacobins, to render an account of his conduct, and was 
elected president. Fouché contributed to the overthrow of 
Robespierre, and from that time professed more moderate 
opinions ; he even separated himself from his former friends. 

is conduct was so much altered as to procure for him the name 
of “ queue du tyran.” Tallien denounced him as a conspirator ; 
the deputation of La Niévre, and the mayor of the town of 
Garat, produced proofs of the manner in which he had exe- 
cuted the mission intrusted to him, among which was the fol- 
lowing exhortation :—“ Que la foudre éclate par humanité. 
Ayons le courage de marcher sur les cadavres pour arriver a la 
liberté /"—(«« Let the thunder-bolt strike for the sake of 
humanity! Let us have the courage to march over dead bodies 
to liberty!”). On the 9th of August, 1795, he was arrested, but 
in the following October he was liberated under the amnesty. 
Fouché was nominated by the Directory ambassador to the 
Cisalpine court, and in 1798 was created minister of police. 
We find it difficult to recognize the ex-president of the Jacobin 
club in his new character. He was foremost in proposing the 
suppression of popular societies ; he declaimed against anarchists ; 
he nipgneenl eleven journals, and arrested the editors of 
them. Fouché joined general Buonaparte, and contributed 
to the establishment of the consulate; he arrested the deputies 
who remained faithful to their duty, in return for which he was 
confirmed in his post of minister of police, by the consul, whom 
he continued to serve with extraordinary zeal and cunning. 
After the campaign of Austerlitz, Napoleon made him duke of 
Otranto, and possessor of a rich domain in the kingdom of 
Naples. He soon after fell into disgrace, in consequence of 
suspicions that he was intriguing with Bernadotte, to place 
him on the throne of France at the death of the emperor. At 
the time of the first restoration, he gave the Bourbons excellent 
advice on the means of consolidating their government. It was, 
however, neglected. When the news of the landing of Napoleon 
first reached .Paris, Fouché had an interview wit 1 one of the 
royal family, to whom he is reported to have said, “ Save the 
monarch, and I will save the monarchy.” Notwithstanding this 
declaration, no sooner was the emperor arrived in Paris, than 
Fouché was once more established in his post of minister of 
police. 

‘ Fouché’s conduct during the hundred days, whether considered as 
minister or as president of the commission of government, is the subject 
of such widely differing opinions, and the facts are so uncertain, that it 
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is impossible to form any very decided conclusion concerning it. His 
advocates affirm that he uniformly gave Napoleon the most salutary 
advice, and that his constant aim was, to secure to France the advan- 

es she owed to the revolution. The name of fraifor is in the 
mouths of all who look only at results. As minister of police, they 
reproach Fouché with the delicacy and indulgence he evinced towards 
the royalists, with his secret negotiations with M. de Metternich, with 
the connexion he maintained with London, and still more with Ghent, 
and with the share he took in the abdication of Napoleon. As president 
of the commission of government, they accuse him of rejecting Napo- 
leon’s proposal of putting himself at the head of the French army, 
and marching against the allies at the moment when they divided 
themselves by the Seine; of disheartening the French army ; of con- 
cluding the lamentable capitulation of Paris, and of thus facilitating the 
march of the allies upon the capital.’ 


The suspicions of his enemies received the strongest con- 
firmation from the fact, that on the very day after the return of 
Louis 18th, Fouché was established in the exercise of his 
functions as minister of police. 

Gouvion Saint-Cyr.—Louis Gouvion Saint-Cyr, was born 

at Toul, in 1764. In his youth he went to Rome to study 
painting. He returned to France just before the revolution, 
and entered the army as a volunteer. His military reputation 
stands deservedly high. It would, however, be loss of time in 
us to follow him through his brilliant career. He served both 
the republic and the empire with zeal. In consequence of the 
violation of the capitulation which he made at Dresden, he and 
his whole army were made prisoners of war. After the fall of 
Napoleon, Gouvion St. Cyr returned to France, and was created 
by the king a peer, and a commander of the order of Saint 
Louis. During the hundred days he lived in retirement, and 
at the second restoration he was made minister at war. 
_ Pasquier.— Eti@nne-Denis Pasquier was born at Paris, 
in 1767. During the whole course of the revolution, Pasquier 
remained in obscurity; but when Napoleon ascended the 
throne, he obtained the place of auditor to the council of state. 
From this moment M. Pasquier became one of the most 
zealous and servile of Buonaparte’s courtiers, who made him 
successively, maitre des requétes, procureur-général du sceau 
des titres, baron of the empire, and lastly prefect of police. M. 
Pasquier had been two years at the head of the police of Paris, 
when a singular occurrence, which Napoleon called “ a political 
debauch,” put all the foresight and perspicacity of the prefect 
of police to a fault. 

‘ This chief of gaolers, this great scenter of conspiracies, had not the 
least notion of the plot which was hatching in the prison of La Force, 
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and in the Maison de Santé, where generals Malet, Lahorie, and 
Guidal were confined. All on a sudden he found himself surrounded 
in his own hotel ; it is reported that he fled into the most obscure and 
private apartment of the house, where he was seized without resistance, 
and in his turn was taken to the prison of Ia Force on the 18th of Oc- 
tober, 1812. This incident in the life of M. Pasquier has fixed upon his 
name a stamp of ridicule, which not all the grandeur with which it has 
since been decorated by the restoration, can efface.’ 


At the restoration, Pasquier was eager to deny his master, 
and wrote letters in the Journal de Paris and the Débats, in 
which it was difficult to recognize the style of the imperial 
prefect, and one of the most servile adulators of Napoleon; he 
was, as might be expected, immediately nominated member of 
the Royal Council of State, and in 1814 was called to the 
situation of director-general des Ponts et Chaussées, which he 
retained till the return of Napoleon. It is reported that Pas- 
quier used every possible art to’ ingratiate himself anew with 
Napoleon, and that the emperor refused to employ him. After 
the second restoration of the Bourbons, he was made minister 
of justice. 

Three months after this event, in a discussion concerning the 
ratification of the treaty of Paris, Talleyrand, who thought the 
terms too disgraceful to France, chose rather to tender his 
resignation than sign it. This was immediately accepted, and 
im consequence, his colleagues, some voluntarily and others 
reluctantly, resigned their places. The duration of this ministry 
did not allow time for it to be either injurious or advantageous 
to France in any important degree. 

Montesquiou did nothing. 

Louis had condescended to all the impudent claims of a 
number of cheats, and raised the public debt to the enormous 
sum of one billion, four hundred and forty-five millions (fr.) 

Fouché rendered some service to his country—he opposed 
the fury of the royalists, and succeeded in limiting the number 
of proseriptions. 

Genes probably passed his three months of office in ad- 
miring caricatures. We find nota trace of his political ope- 
rations. 

Talleyrand was particularly instrumental in procuring the 
decree which reduced the number of proscriptions from two 
thousand down to thirty-eight, and gained popularity by the 
motives which led him to quit the ministry. 

Gouvion St. Cyr was blamed for disbanding the remains of 
the grande armée, and praised for refusing to be a party to the 
treaty of Paris, 
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With regard to Pasquier, our biographers observe a perfect 
silence. 

Such were the acts of the Talleyrand administration. We shall 
now proceed to a review of those of the Richelieu ministry. The 
members of which it was composed were VAUBLANC in the 
place of Montesquiou, Corvetro in that of Louis, DecazEs in 
that of Fouché, Dusoucuacs in that of Beugnot, RicnELIEu 
in that of Talleyrand, Cuarxe in that of Gouvion St. Cyr, and 
Barsé Marsoits in that of Pasquier. 

Vaupianc.—Vincent Marie de Vaublanc-Viennot was born 
in the year 1756. He declared himself in favour of the principles 
of the revolution, and was elected member of the legislative 
assembly ; he spoke in a strain of great indignation against the 
princes of France, and proposed a law exclusively directed 
against the brothers of Louis 16th. Vaublanc gradually 
moderated his opinions, to such a degree, indeed, that he was 
afterward believed to be in the pay of the court,. and was con- 
demned to death par contumace, for taking a very active part 
in the rebellion of the 13th of Vendemiaire. At the instal- 
lation of the Directory, he was elected deputy to the council of 
the Five Hundred. That body at first rejected him, but in six 
months his sentence was annulled, and he was admitted to the 
council, and swore hatred to royalty. He wasa declared enemy 
to the power of the Directory, and was condemned to be trans- 
ported. In the year 1800 he was proclaimed member of the 
legislative Body. In the beginning of the year 1805, thé 
oo made him prefect of the department of the Moselle, 
and gave him the titles of count, and of commander of the 
Legion of honour. He retained his place of prefect under the 
first reign of Louis 18th, but at the emperor’s return from 
Elba, he was compelled to fly to Ghent. At the second resto- 
ration, he was immediately nominated counsellor of state and 
prefect of the Mouths of the Rhone; and shortly afterwards, 
minister of the interior. 

Corvitrro.—Louis Emmanuel Corvetto was born at Genoa in 
the year 1756. He studied jurisprudence, and became one of 
the most eminent advocates of his country. He declared himself 
in favour of the political changes which took place in Genoa after 
the French revolution, and was a member of the provisional govern- 
ment of the Ligurian republic. He was successively member of 
the Council of the elders, member and president of the executive 
Directory, minister for foreign affairs, and director of the bank 
of St. George, when Liguria was united to France. Napoleon 
made him counsellor of state, and knight and officer of the 
Legion of honour. In 1806, he went to Paris, where he assisted 
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Messrs. Beugnot and Bégouen in the compilation of the Code de 
Commerce, for which he was rewarded by the title of count of 
the empire, commander of the Legion of honour, and knight of 
the iron Crown. At the restoration he was made counsellor of 
state, and president of the committee of finance. . At the return 
of Napoleon, he was again appointed counsellor of state; but 
he conducted himself with such address, that, without rejecting 
the favours of the emperor, he managed to preserve those of the 
Bourbons, who, in the month of September following appointed 
him minister of finance. 

Drcazes.—Elie Decazes was born at St. Martin-de-Laye in 
the year 1780. He studied law, and obtained an employment 
under the minister of justice. His advancement was progressive 
up to the year 1811, when he was appointed cabinet counsellor 
to Louis Buonaparte, then king of Holland. He served Louis 
with so much zeal, as almost to lose the favour of Napoleon, nor 
was he reinstated in the emperor’s good graces at the period 
of the events of the 3lst of March 1814. It was probably from 
this circumstance that M. Decazes declared himself in favour 
of the Bourbons, whom he scarcely knew, and displayed an 
extraordinary ardour in their cause. Notwithstanding his 
loyalty, M. Decazes obtained nothing from the king during 
the first restoration, except the command of a company 
of the national guard, which he assembled, harangued, and 
urged with all the eloquence he was master of to hasten to stop 
the rapid march of the usurper. A few hours after captain 
Decazes’s review, the company had another leader and other 
colours. Nevertheless, as counsellor of the Court of Cassation, 
he went to tender his homage to the emperor. In reply to 
somebody who maintained the legitimacy of Napoleon on the 
ground of the rapidity of his march, he said, “ that he had 
never heard that legitimacy was the prize of the fastest 
runner ;” a few days after which he received a hint that he had 
better retire to a distance of forty miles from Paris. At the 
return of the Bourbons, he was made prefect of police, in which 
character he had to fulfil the duty of arresting and interrogating 
col. Labédoyére and marshal Ney. He was appointed coun- 
sellor of state, elected deputy, and promoted to the office of 
minister of police. 

DusovcnacEr.—-Viscount Dubouchage was born at Grenoble 
in 1749, His military talents ensured him rapid promotion and 
a brilliant career. In the year 1792 Louis 16th raised him, 
almost at the same time, to the posts of minister of the marine, 
and minister for foreign affairs. On the 10th of August, Dubou- 
chage exhorted the king to put himself at the head of his 
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pestinen, and to defend himself, but Louis was not disposed to 
ollow his advice. He soon after quitted France, and did not 
return till after the establishment of the consulate. From that 
time he lived at Paris, but in comparative retirement; and in 
the year 1814, he openly declared for the Bourbons, and was 
created commander of the order of St. Louis. At the return 
of Napoleon he remained in Paris, that he might continue to 
serve the royal cause, and shortly after the second restoration 
he was made minister of the marine. 

RicHELIEv. — Armand - Emmanuel - Sophie - Septimanie - 
Duplessis, Duc de Richelieu, was born in Paris in the year 
1767. Inhis youth he went to Russia. He studied the art 
of war under Suwarrow, and served as major-general in the 
Russian army. The French princes, to whom he was strongly 
attached, sent him to Vienna and Berlin to ascertain the 
dispositions of those courts, In 1794, the English ministry 
gave him the command of a corps of emigrants in their 
pay. Richelieu next returned to Russia, where he was rather 
coldly received by Paul; but, at the death of that mo- 
narch, Alexander treated him with great regard and esteem. 
In 1802 he was appointed governor of Odessa and its neigh- 
bourhood. Odessa at that time contained only four thousand 
inhabitants. He constructed a fine port, encouraged commerce, 
and received foreigners with attention. The best panegyric on 
the wisdom of his government, is the fact that when he relin- 
quished it, in 1814, the number of the inhabitants had increased 
to thirty-five thousand. At the first restoration, Louis 18th 
created him a peer of France, and he returned to his native 
country, but he was soon obliged to follow his sovereign to 
Ghent: three months after the second restoration, at the end 
of September 1815, he was appointed minister for foreign 
affairs, and president of administration. 

Crarke.—Henri-Jacques-Guillaume Clarke, was born at 
Landrecies in 1765. He is of Irish extraction ; his grandfather 
was a barber-surgeon, and his father an attendant in a hospital, 
and afterwards a storekeeper in the army. Our hero was educated 
in the E’cole Militaire, and began his career as sub-lieutenant. 
At the beginning of the revolution he professed the most violent 
opinions. He was made captain in the regiment of dragoons 
d'Orléans, and was sanaiad as one of the most furious repub- 
licans in France. He then became the chief of a squadron, and 
shortly after, colonel of a regiment of the army of the Moselle ; 
but, at the first encounter with the enemy, he was cashiered 
for incapacity and cowardice. He succeeded in getting an 
appointment in the commissariat of the army of the Rhine, 
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where he acquired a certain kind of reputation, by the exercise 
of a sort of police, under the orders of the commissaries of the 
Convention, who gave him the rank of brigadier-general. He 
was employed in the war department under Carnot, and con- 
tinued to profess the fiercest republicanism. At this period he 
married, but having very soon availed himself of the law. of 
divorce, he quickly endeavoured to contract a fresh marriage ; 
he bargained with a Mlle. D , and had the address to get 
her to sign a bond for forty-five thousand francs ; but the young 
lady’s father, seeing the revolutionary fury of his intended son- 
in-law, chose rather to give him the forty-five thousand francs 
than hisdaughter. Clarke pocketed the money with a very good 
grace, and soon after married on speculation. The Directory 
promoted him to be general of division, and sent him into Italy 
to watch the proceedings of general Buonaparte, whose nume- 
rous victories began to render him an object of suspicion, 
Clarke’s secret instructions were immediately guessed by Buo- 
naparte, who found means to lull the vigilance of his Argus, 
and to render him entirely dependent on himself. The revolu- 
tion of the 18th of Fructidor having compelled Carnot to quit 
his country, and Clarke having no protector in the new 
Directory, who were indignant at his duplicity, he lost at once 
his employment as general, and his place as head of an office. 
Clarke’s disgrace diverted Buonaparte, who had intercepted 
letters of a doubtful character from this doubly-commissioned 
agent. In 1797, he was sent to Turin to conclude a treaty of 
alliance with the king of Sardinia. He contributed with great 
zeal and ardour to the establishment of the consulate, and was, 
in consequence, attached to the private cabinet of Buonaparte. 
He was appointed minister plenipotentiary to the court of 
Etruria; and, on his return, resumed his place in the cabinet 
of his master, on his elevation to the imperial throne. He re- 
ceived at various times the dignities of counsellor of state, 
governor of Vienna, grand officer of the Legion of honour, 
count d’Hunebourg, with a large estate, and commissioner in 
two negotiations with Russia and with England; governor of 
Erfurth, governor of Berlin, minister at war in the year 1807, 
and lastly, duke de Feltre, which title was accompanied by 
another immense estate. 

‘ Intoxicated by prosperity, Clarke now thought proper to trace his 
origin to the Plantagenets of England. Napoleon, who was much 
amused by this pretension, one day said to his war-minister, before a 
crowd of courtiers, “ You never told me of your royal extraction, nor of 
your claims on the crown of England. We must assert them.” His 
merits consisted chiefly in a blind devotion to the emperor, and an 
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extraordinary activity in raising the conscriptions. He constantly urged 
the emperor to augment the army, and in the year 1809, when he was 
urging him to make war upon Spain, he said, “ It is sufficient that the 
great Napoleon has undertaken an enterprise to render it necessary to 
his glory to accomplish it. What is the Spanish war? A war of 
corsairs and banditti. Your star, your power, and the gendarmerie must 
at length ensure your triumph ; and even if- it were to cost you two 
millions of men, as your majesty would eventually gain twelve millions 
of subjects, there would still remain a balance in your favour of ten 
millions.” ’ 


In 1812, at the time of the conspiracy of general Mallet, so 
far from opposing any resistance, he did not even venture to 
show himself; but as soon as it was crushed, this hero availed him- 
self of the circumstance toimprison his personal enemies. General 
Lamothe was very near falling a sacrifice, and in spite of his 
acknowledged innocence, was detained several months in prison. 
When the empire was verging towards its fall, the minister of 

olice intimated to the emperor his suspicion, that Clarke had 
allied himself with certain disaffected senators, who had opened 
a correspondence with the cabinet of London; shortly after- 
wards he repeated the same accusation more positively, but the 
émperor would not believe him. When, however, the political 
intrigues of that period were fully unfolded, and the imperial 
government was irretrievably overthrown, Napoleon, then on 
his way to Fontainbleau, exclaimed, “ Clarke is a scoundrel; I 
was told so, but I would not believe it.” He accompanied the 
empress to Blois, and proposed to abandon the provisional 
government to the popular vengeance. This, however, was 
merely a blind for the concealment of his own intrigues, which 
were soon rewarded by the king witha peerage. He distin- 
guished himself in the upper Chamber by his strenuous efforts 
to crush the liberty of the press. At the time of Napoleon’s 
landing, the duke de Feltre for two or three days filled the office 
of minister at war. 


‘General Dalton, who had occasion to consult him, was witness to 
his regrets at having espoused the cause of the Bourbons. “May I, 
then, expect the troops of which you have given me the command at 
Paris?” said the general. “ No,” replied Clarke ; “ go and put yourself 
at their head ; lead them to the emperor ; you will be well received. You 
will make your own peace first, and then mine.” General Dalton 
remained at Paris awaiting the course of events. The minister at war, 
however, suffered the court to set out; and, witha view to leave an 
opening for his recall, took the road to Normandy; but as soon as he 
heard that general Fressinet was arrived at Rouen, he was seized with 
such a panic that he caused himself to be packed up in straw, and in 
that form was embarked at Dieppe. On a former occasion the duke de 
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Feltre had behaved extremely ill to Madame Fressinet, and her husband 
had sworn that Clarke should die by his hand; the minister, who 
feared the fulfilment of a threat which he had deserved, escaped into 
England, and thence proceeded to Ghent. While he was exercising the 
functions of minister in partibus at Ghent, the duchess was labouring 
to obtain a pardon for him at Paris. It is said, that Napoleon, relapsing 
into his old habits and his old errors, had given permission for him to 
return, but the battle of Waterloo worked a sudden revolution in the 
sentiments of the duke de Feltre. He flew to the assistance of the 
conquerors. This was the happy moment at which, for the first and 
only time of his military life, he made a prisoner; this prisoner was 
general Travers, who had just had his leg broken. The duke seized 
him in an inn at Cambria, and treated him with harshness. The next 
day the duke de Feltre published a proclamation from his own pen, in 
which the following expressions, applied to the fallen heroes, called forth 
peculiar notice:  Buonaparte and his crew ”—“ vile slaves of the 
tyrant, &c.”’ 


When the army of the Loire was disbanded by Gouvion St. 
Cyr, Clarke was definitively nominated minister at war. 

Barsr’-Marsois.—Francois-Barbé Marbois was born at 
Metz, in 1745. In his youth Monsieur de Castries, then minister 
of the marine, intrusted him with the education of his sons. He 
afterwards got him the appointment of consul to the United States, 
and, shortly after that, of governor of Saint Domingo. In the early 
part of the revolution he returned to Europe, and was appointed 
mayor of Metz. In 1791 he was sent by Louis 16th to the 
diet of Ratisbon. In the year 1794 he was elected deputy to 
the council des Anciens. In 1796, after the events of the 19th of 
Fructidor, he was condemned, and transported to Guienne. But 
after the establishment of the consulate, he was permitted to 
return to Europe, and soon acquired the dignity of counsellor of 
state by the first consul. In 1801 he was created minister of 
the treasury, which situation he held till 1806, when he lost his 
patron’s favour, and was dismissed. He was, however, consoled 
in his disgrace by the cordon of the Legion of honour, the title 
of count of the empire,and the grand cordon of the order of Saint 
Hubert. M. Marbois next became president of the Cour des 
Comptes, and manifested the most P secon sah devotion to the 
great Napoleon. The disease of adulation was at that 
period so prevalent, that the most sincere constitutions could not 
resist the contagion. The first president of the Cour des Comptes 
showed greater flexibility under various circumstances than 
might have been expected from a man of such well-known 
authority of principle. This conduct facilitated his admittance 
into the senate on the 5th of April 1813. M. Barbé-Mar- 
bois was one of the foremost to yote for the deposition of his bene+ 
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factor, a recompence for which Louis 18th created him a peer 
of France, confirmed him in his office of president of the Cour des 
Comptes, and made him honorary counsellor of the University. 
Barbé-Marbois soon became as hyperbolical an adulator of the 
Bourbons as he had lately been of Napoleon. Grief for the 
return of Buonaparte, and his own consequent dismissal from 
office would probably have been fatal to him, had not the Bour- 
bons revived him by the appointment of keeper of the seals, 
and, subsequently, minister of justice. 

Inthe month of May, 1816, Vaublanc was succeeded by Lain’, 
and Barbé-Marbois by Pasquier. 

Laine’.—Joseph-Henri-Joachim-Hostein Lainé was born at 
Bourdeaux, in the year 1767. He was an advocate for republican , 
doctrines, and in 1791 and 1792 filled some inconsiderable offices. 
In 1808, he was elected member of the legislative Council ; he 
received the decoration of the Legion of honour, and took the 
oath of allegiance to the emperor. It appears, nevertheless, 
that in the beginning of the year 1814, Lainé established a 
secret correspondence with England. Napoleon said, “ Lainé 
is a traitor; he corresponds with the prince regent through the 
medium of Deséze; I have proofs of it.” At the first restoration, 
he was_ appointed president of the Chamber of Deputies, and 
when Napoleon returned, he published a virulent protest in the 
names of his colleagues, against Napoleon and against all the 
decrees which he might thenceforward make, and ended by 
exhorting the French not to obey him. He took refuge, with the 
rest of the followers of royalty, in Ghent, and when the Bour- 
bons re-entered Paris, he was again nominated president of the 
Chamber, and shortly after received the port-folio of the interior. 

On the 23rd of June 1817, Dubouchage was succeeded by 
Mote’, and Clarke by Gouvion Sr. Cyr. 

Mo e’.—Louis-Mathieu Molé was bornin 1780. Hebeganhis 
political careeras auditor to the councilof state, and Maitre dee Re- 
quétes. In the year 1808 he was appointed prefect in the depart- 
ment of Céte-d’Or; shortly after which, he was made counsellor of 
State, and towards the end of the year 1809, he became director- 
_ of the Ponts et Chaussées. M. Molé’s advancement 

as no parallel under the empire for rapidity : the fact is, that he 
had discovered the secret foibles of Napoleon, and knew how to 
flatter them under all circumstances. 


‘In the early part of 1813, M. Molé presented himself on the 
tribune of the legislative body, to enlarge on the resources and the splen- 
dor of France ; and in a transport of adulatory fervor, he exclaimed, 
“ If a subject of Louis 14th wete to return to this world, and at the 
sight of so many wonders were to ask how many glorious reigns, how 
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many centuries of peace, it had taken to produce them, you might answer, 
It has required twelve years of war, and a single man.’” 


A few months after this ebullition, M. Molé was created 
minister of justice by the emperor; and accompanied Maria 
Louisa to Blois at the fall of the empire. At the first restora- 
tion he did net get into place. At Napoleon’s return he was 
created a peer; but under pretext of ill-health, he quitted Paris, 
and retired to the baths of Plombiéres, where he remained till 
after the battle of Waterloo. As soon as Louis 18th re-ascended 
the throne, Molé hastened to Paris, where he was appointed 
counsellor of state, director-general of des Ponts et Chaussées, arid 
peer of France, and two years afterwards he was created 
minister of the marine. 

This administration did more to involve France in confusion 
and bloodshed, than any other. The preceding one, by its 
imbecility, prepared the return of Napoleon, but this would 
have certainly brought about a most terrific revolution if it 
had persisted, for a few months longer, in the sanguinary career 
it first entered upon. 

Vawblanc, who was now become minister of that prince 
against whom he had urged the most severe measures in 
1791, that prince to whom he ascribed all the calamities 


of France, and even those of the a seemed to 


have lost all recollection of these remarkable incidents in 
his former life, or tried to atone for his old offences against 
the Bourbons by the vehemence of his loyalty. This sort 
of conduct, equally at variance with honour and with true 
policy, has not succeeded to the extent of M. Vaublanc’s 
opes. He retained his place in the ministry only eight months. 
The estimate generally formed of his talents for public business 
was by no means flattering to him, and the animosity he inva- 
riably showed against every thing connected with the revolution, 
was 80 bitter, that it might rather have been supposed he had 
sworn “ hatred to the revolution,’ than “ hatred to royalty.” 
Lainé, his successor, from his first entrance upon office, con- 
ducted himself admirably, both as minister and deputy. He 
contributed to the dissolution of the ferocious Chamber of 1815, 
which was entirely and arbitrarily composed of the most violent 
royalists. He abrogated a previous decree of the king, which 
authorized the revision of certain articles of the Charter, and 
in opposition to the right side of the Chamber, proposed and 
supported with great zeal and eloquence the project of electoral 
Calne, But towards the termination of his ministerial career, 
he not only soiled his reputation by en ing, ii intrigues with 
that same portion of the Chamber which he had so gloriously 
and so successfully combated, but lost his place. 
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Corvetto was appointed minister of finance at a crisis of 
great difficulty. 


‘ The enormous taxes by which the nation was ground down were in- 
sufficient for the current expenses and the charges of the war. The 
views of all public men on subjects of finance were so confined aad 
erroneous, that they thought themselves ruined. In 1817, Corvetto de- 
manded and obtained of the Chambers authority to negociate thirty 
millions of rentes at five per cent. These rentes were sold to foreign 
bankers at fifty-one francs, and did not produce to the treasury a clear 
sum of more than 306,000,000 francs. No sooner were the ruinous 
effects of this transaction known, than a general outcry of indignation 
was raised not only in the chamber of deputies, but throughout France. 
It was a subject of loud complaint that the minister had not allowed any 
competition, and had given a preference to foreigners over natives in this 
almost clandestine transaction.....1n 1818, an additional quantity of French » 
rentes were sent into the market with the sanction of the two Chambers. 
The sum in question was noless than 800,000,000 francs, or 40,000,000 of 
rentes. The finance minister found himself entangled with the con- 
tractors for the former loan ; by the termsof agreement, the foreign com- 
panies were to be admitted to negociate the second. M. Corvetto cut the 
Gordian knot by giving the French capitalists half the loan ; there was 
now some sort of competition, and the rentes were fixed at 66 francs 50 
cents, and 67 francs. Nevertheless, fresh complaints arose in the Chamber 
of deputies. The minister was charged with having trafficked with 
the 20,000,000 of rentes allotted to the French contractors, in order to 
increase the influence of ministers in the Chambers, and with having 
distributed them to their creatures or to those whom they wished to bribe. 
These accusations were nearly borne out by the constant refusal on the 
part of ministers and their friends to publish the list of the contraeting 
parties, which all the opposition members pressed for with earnestness.’ 


Decazes proposed to the Chambers various unpopular mea- 
sures, among which was the renewal of the suspension of per- 
sonal liberty. During his administration, much blood was 
shed at Lyons, and in the adjacent departments, under the pre- 
tence of punishing some factitious conspiracies sworn to by the 
agents of the police, and sentences of death flew about by tele- 
graphic dispatch! Possibly he thought it necessary to adopt 
these measures in compliance with the frantic majority, who 
professed opinions worthy of the most barbarous times. But the 
escape of Lavalette shortly after, rendered the very party with 
whom he sided hostile to him, and he would certainly have been 
obliged to abandon the ministry, had he not found a powerful 
Semone in the king. He then concerted with some of his col- 

eagues the dissolution of the Chamber; the executions at Lyons 
were suspended ; and he was created a peer of France 

‘From the 9th of September, Monsieur Decazes found his duties 
more easy to perform. He acted, or appeared to act in concert with the 
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nation. He proposed to the Chambers a law tending to exempt all 
writings from the censorship; and another, which was a modification 
of the odious law of the 19th of October, 1815, involving the suspen- 
sion of personal liberty. The law of Election was brought forward 
February 8th, 1817, and almost immediately became popular. At 
every quinquennial re-election, a great number of members of the 
Chambre introuvable were thrown out by deputies who were friends 
to the constitution, but at the same time, the centre, which consists 
of members devoted to the ministers, sensibly decreased. There 
was a general expectation that in a few years more the Chamber of 
deputies would be composed entirely of advocates for the Charter. From 
this moment the minister saw that he should lose his majority. He 
stopped short in the constitutional career which he seemed to have in« 
tended to pursue, and remained stationary. A burst of generous indig- 
nation was raised against the police, which still preserved the character- 
istics it possessed in 1815—that is to say, a revolting inquisition of 
thought, and a scrutiny by the basest means into the secrets of families. 
Monsieur Decazes defended it ; in spite of which, the ministry of the 
police was suppressed, and united to that of the interior.’ 


Dubouchage stood opposed to the dissolution of the Chamber. 
He ruined the French navy, dismissing and persecuting all 
Napoleon’s officers, and replacing them by superannuated men 
who had not been in service for twenty years. 

Molé is remarkable for nothing but for having united himself 
with the ultra-royalist faction of the Chamber, in trampling 
upon the Charter, and voting against the law of Elections of 
February 8th, 1817. 

Richelieu concluded and signed the treaty of Paris of the 9th 
of December, 1815. He demanded with atrocious pertinacity 
the condemnation of Marshal Ney ; he was one of the principal 
fabricators of the law of proscription of the 8th of Octcber, 
1815, the authors of which thought proper to cali it an amnesty. 
He attended the congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, and Lg very the 
assembled sovereigns to reform the generous and liberai sys- 
tem which had recently been adopted in France: finding that 
he had promised more than he could perform, he resigned. 

Clarke proposed the establishment of prevétal Courts, which 
were subsequently used as instruments of ——s towards 
numerous Frenchmen who were guilty of the crime of having 
endeavoured to defend their country against a foreign invasion. 
He granted enormous bounties to his proselytes d titre d’arriéré, 
and heaped insults, poverty, and suspicion on the officers who 
had formed a part of the great army. 

Gouvion St. Cyr introduced the law of recrudement, “a truly 
national and important law.” 


‘ Barbé Marbois was constantly in opposition to the furious ultra 
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majority in the chamber, he protested with firmness against the measures 
of violence and revenge proposed in that famous session of 1816, and 
his circulars formed a singular contrast with those of his colleague M. de 
Vaublanc. Who would believe that it was only by proving transporta- 
tion to be a more cruel punishment than death, inasmuch as it was but a 
more lingering death, that he succeeded in substituting it for capital 
punishment, in the law of 1815, relative to seditious language or acts.’ 

He nevertheless organized the prevdtal courts, and defended 
them in the chamber of deputies. 

Pasquier, his successor, suffered torrents of blood to be shed 
in different departments of France, and spoke from the tribune 
in defence of Corvetto’s administration. 

It was happy for France that the ultra-royalist party opposed 
Decazes with such fury, since they thus compelled him to 
place himself on the side of the people as the only means of . 
maintaining his ground, and repressing their unbounded thirst 
for power, vengeance, and blood. From hence proceeded the 
liberal measures pursued by this minister in his latter days ; 
hence the division and dissolution of the same ministry which 
succeeded in the month of December, in the year 1818. 
Decazes then took the home department in the place of 
Lainé, still keeping the general direction of the police. All 
his colleagues retired from administration, excepting GovvioNn 
Sr. Cyr, who retained his place as minister at war. Corvetto 
was succeeded by Louis, Molé by Porrat, Richelieu by 
Desso.uss, and Pasquier by Serre. 

Our biographers do not inform us what became of M. Vaudlanc 
when Lainé displaced him in the government of the interior. 
They say no more about him than if he had suddenly died of loss 
of place. 

Vith regard to Lainé, they add— 


‘ For several years it had been generally remarked, that all the suc- 
cessive ministers had become more or less Jiberal after they left the 
ministry ; M. Lainé affords a solitary instance of a liberal minister be- 
coming ultra after his retreat. In fact, from that moment he joined the 
turbulent factions which he had recently crushed by the ordonmance of 
5th of September.’ : 


When the fatal proposition for modifying the law of elections 
of February 5th, 1817, was sent down to the Chamber of 
deputies, M. Lainé renounced those principles which he had 
hitherto supported both in the secret committee of March 3rd, 
1819, and in the public sitting of the 13th. He employed tricks, 
sophisms, and paradoxes, all the despicable resources of a 
factious mind, in order that the salutary law of elections might 
be modified ; and from that time took his seat on the right side. 
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Corvetto, on quitting administration, was appointed minister 
of state, member of the privy council, and Grand Cross of the 
Legion of Honour. He also received a bounty of 50,000 francs, 
and the use of the Pavillion de la Muette at Passy. M. Corvetto, 
however, soon retired to Genoa, where he died in the month of 
May, 1821. ; 

Dubouchage was created a peer, kept his title of minister of 
state, and an annual pension of 20,000 francs. In the Chamber 
of peers he always voted with the aristocracy, until the month 
of April 1821, when he died. 

Molé, who took refuge in the same Chamber, has remained 
up to the present time without attracting observation in any 
way whatever. 

Richelieu carried into his retreat the most munificent presents 
and honours. The king gave him the cordon de Saint Esprit, 
and the office of Grand-veneur, and the two Chambers gave 
him a pension of 50,000 francs, ‘under the title of a national 
reward. But, as a considerable number of both peers and 
deputies voted against this grant, he refused to accept it, and 
gave it to the hospital at Bourdeaux. He was afterwards 
intrusted with a secret mission to Switzerland, Italy, Germany, 
and the Low Countries; and, on his return to France, was 
appointed ambassador to England. On the very night fixed 
for his departure, the duke de Berri was assassinated; he 
received orders to remain in France, and was appointed presi- 
dent of the ministry for the second time. We shall, therefore, 
have occasion to return to him in another place. 

Clarke was consoled for the loss of office by the baton of a 
marshal of France. His enjoyment of this honour was, how- 
ever, short; he died in October 1818. 

We shall now proceed to give our readers some account of 
the succeeding set of ministers. 

Louis is already known—he was the minister of finance in 
the first batch, under the presidence of Talleyrand. 

Portau.—The Baron Portal appears to have been generally 
esteemed a person of so little importance, that he is rarely men- 
tioned, notwithstanding his elevation to the office of minister. 
We only know that he was born in Gascony, and began life as a 
merchant ; that he abandoned commerce for public business, 
and was made Maitre des Requétes in 1813. Louis 18th created 
him chevalier of the Legion of Honour, after which we hear no 
more of him till the year 1818, when he was chosen Deputy. 
During the session, M. Portal did not either distinguish himself 
in the tribune as an orator, nor in the public offices as a hard 
worker, nor even in private circles as leader or even subaltern 
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leader of a party; he contented himself with being the very 
humble servant of M. Decazes and M. de Richelieu; his 
devotion to ministers and the air of a gentleman were M. 
Portal’s sole claims to a place in administration. His appoint- 
ment seemed at first a joke, but he was nevertheless minister 
of the marine for nearly three years. 

Dessotes.—The Marquis Jean-Joseph-Paul-Augustin Des- 
soles was born at Auch, in the year 1767, He entered the 
service in the year 1792, and received the rank of adjutant- 
general in the following year. Inthe year 1796, he received the 
rank of brigadier-general, and two years after was promoted to that 
of general of division, as a recompence for having beaten seven 
thousand Germans in the Valteline with an army of only four 
thousand French, and taking eighteen pieces of artillery ; he 
was made chef d’état-major, under Schérer, and afterwards 
under Moreau. He had the command of all the troops 
stationed in Liguria. In 1799 he crossed the Rhine. He 
distinguished himself to an extraordinary degree at several 
battles, particularly that of Hohenlinden. In 1803, he took 
the provisional command in chief of the army of Hanover, and 
conquered that kingdom. In the year 1808, he quitted his 
seat near Auch, where he had lived in retirement for some 
years, and by order of the emperor joined the army in Spain as 
general of division. He distinguished himself at many battles, 
and had the command of Cordova, and of the kingdom of Jaén. 
At the opening of the campaign of Russia he was appointed 
chef d’état-major to prince Eugene ;, but on reaching Smolensko, 
he quitted the army, and returned under pretence of ill health. 
In 1814 the provisional government nominated him commandant- 
general of the national guards of Paris. When the adherents 
of Buonaparte endeavoured to obtain the emperor Alexander’s 
concurrence in the continuance of that dynasty on the throne 
of France, Dessoles vehemently opposed it, and declared himself 
in favour of the return of the Bourbons. For this good service 
Louis the 18th made him minister of state, peer of France, and 
major-general of the national guards of the eaine. As soon 
as general Dessoles learnt that Napoleon had landed in France, 
he sent the most pressing instructions into the provinces to 
arrest him; as, however, this was in vain, he retired to a country 
house near Paris, where he remained till the second restoration. 
He then resumed the command of the national guards ; this, 
however, he soon resigned, as he did not concur in the furious 
and sanguinary measures of the faction which then misgo- 
verned France. In his place in the Chamber of peers, he con- 
stantly expressed opinions favourable to the nation, At the end 
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of the year 1818, he was created minister for foreign affairs 
and president of administration. 

Serre.—Hercule de Serre emigrated during the reign of terror. 
He served in the army of Condé; he returned to France after the 
establishment of the consulate; he gave proofs of considerable 
talents in the Court of Metz, and in 1811 was nominated pre- 
sident of the imperial Court of Hamburgh. In 1813 he was 
created advocate-general of the imperial Court of Colmar, and 
was advanced to be president of the same Court on the arrival 
of the Bourbons. fn this situation he remained until the 
return of Napoleon, when he emigrated a second time. At the 
second restoration he resumed his functions, and was chosen 
member of the so often mentioned Chamber of 1815, in which 
he was uniformly the champion of constitutional principles, 
and the enemy of the odious and pernicious claims of the 
majority of his colleagues. In 1816 being re-elected and 
created president of the Chamber, he frequently advocated the 
ae projects of laws concerning election and personal 
iberty, and about the end of the year 1808, he was elevated to 
the post of minister of justice. 

This administration, with general Dessoles at its head, had 
excited great hopes among the lovers of liberty in France ; but 
they were unhappily but of short duration. The first fifth 
introduced into the Chamber in 1819 by the election law, had 
greatly strengthened the liberal party. The fifth of the 
succeeding year would have deprived the royalists for ever of all 
hope of supremacy: seeing, therefore, that they had no time 
to lose, they were more vehement in their outcries than-ever. 
Decazes, who wished to conciliate all parties, alarmed by the 
threats of the ultras, and anxious to preserve his majorities, 
and seeing that the law in question would furnish so large a 
supply of independent members, as to endanger his power, 
determined to annul that very law‘which had gained him so 
much popularity but a year before, and proposed to the Council 
of ministers a new project of an Election law. He was warmly 
supported by Portal and Serre, and as warmly opposed by 
Louis, Dessoles, and Gouvion St. Cyr; when, however, they 
heard it avowed, “ that a conjunction might occur, in which the 
allied sovereigns might again march their troops into France,” 
they instantly left the Council, and sent in their resignation. 

Leake after his resignation, was nominated minister of state, 


and member of the privy Council, and remained so till 1821. 
Since the year 1823, when he ceased to be a deputy, he has 
lived retired from public business, on his estate at Bercy. 

Dessoles, since his resignation of office has kept completely 
aloof from public affairs. 
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Gouvion St. Cyr was nominated member of the privy Council, 
minister of state, governor of the 5th military division, and 
Grande-croix of the order of St. Louis. We shall have occasion 
to say more about him. 

When these three ministers retired, Decazes took the place 
of president of the ministry; Louis was replaced b OY; 
Dessoles by Pasquier; and Gouvion St. Eur by Latour 
Mavusoure. 

Roy.—Antoine Roy was born in 1764, at Pressigny. He 
studied law at Paris, and was admitted to practise as an advocate 
in 1785; he soon, however, quitted his profession, to undertake 
the management of the Bouillon property, and of the forest of 
Evreux. He speculated in the public funds with such success, 
that he soon became one of the richest men in France. He, 
however, never succeeded in ingratiating himself with Buona- 
parte, who ordered his council of state to examine the adminis- 
tration of the forest. The result of this was a. report, in 
consequence of which M. Roy was desired to refund a sum 
of 1,800,000 fr. of which he had illegally possessed: himself, 
From that time Napoleon’s indignation against the manager 
of the Bouillon estate was such, that he forbade the duke 
de Massa, chief judge, and minister of justice, to marry 
his son to one of M. Roy’s daughters, though one of the 
richest heiresses in France, and extremely pretty to boot. 
M. Roy did not enter upon his political career until the 
second reign of Buonaparte. He was then nominated a member 
of the chamber of representatives, when he declared that 
war was inevitable, and ought to be decreed like a law; but 
in spite of this piece of declamation, at the return of. the 
Bourbons he turned royalist. He sat in the Chamber of 18165. 
In the years 1817 and 1818 he set up for a great authority in 
matters of finance, and became the fac-totum of the Chamber. 
He actually induced people to believe him an extraordinary 
genius, capable of restoring order in that branch of government. 
He was unexpectedly raised to the ministry in the place of M. 
Corvetto, but had not even time to be installed in his office, 
which in eight days he was forced to resign to M. Louis. He 
then returned to his seat in the Chamber, where he officiated 
as constant defender of the ex-minister Corvetto, and assailant 
of the ministerin power. At length he was again raised to the 
ministry. 

PasQuiER is not new to us, but we must not be surprised to 
see him again. He is known in France under the title of the 
inévitable. 

Latour Mavsoure.—Marie-Victor-Fay, Marquis of Latour 
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Maubourg, was born in 1776, of an old family in the Vivarais. 
He entered the service in 1787 with the rank of sub-lieutenant, 
and four years after was promoted to be captain of dragoons. At 
the time the revolution broke out, he was sub-lieutenant in the 
Gardes du corps. He showed great devotion to the king on the 
5th of October 1789, and emigrated in 1792. Our biographers do 
not positively affirm that he served against France in the prince 
de Condé’s army, but they seem greatly inclined to believe it. 
Be that as it may, after the amnesty of the consulate, he 
returned and accepted service in the republican army. He went: 
to Egypt as adjutant-de-camp to general Kleber, and having 
obtained a regiment of cavalry, he was severely wounded, at the 
head of his regiment, before Alexandria, when that place was 
attacked by the English. He returned to France after the 
capitulation of general Menou, and was made officer of the 
Legion of Honour; he fought at the battle of Austerlitz, and 
was promoted to be general of brigade. He served through 
the campaigns of Prussia and Poland, at the head of a 
brigade of cavalry; he displayed great bravery, and was 
made general of division and count of the empire, as a recom- 
pence for his brave conduct at the battle of Eidelberg. He was 
dangerously wounded at the battle of Friedland ; as soon as he 
recovered, he went into Spain: he had the command of the 
army of the south from 1808 to 1812, and he took a prominent 
part in the destructive war against that country. He was next 
employed in the Russian campaign, and gained singular honour 
at the battle of Mojaisk. He commanded the first corps of 
cavalry, which acquired such glory at the battle of Dresden : 
and, after performing extraordinary feats of valour at the battle of 
Leipsig, he was wounded by a cannon ball, which carried away 
one of his legs. At the first return of the Bourbons he was ap- 
pointed member of a commission for the reorganization of the 
army, and created peer of France. res. the hundred days 
he was not employed, nor was he included in the list of peers 
created by the emperor. At the second restoration he resumed 
his place in the Chamber of peers ; he was created commander 
of the order of St. Louis, and chevalier du St. Esprit; a mar- 
quess, and lastly minister at war. 

Decazes was unable to retain his post of president of the 
ministry for three months. He tried to conciliate the royalists 
by concessions which he hoped would satisfy them ; but in this 
he was grossly deceived. They never forgave him for the 
check he had put to their preposterous claims, and the nation 
despised and distrusted him, because they saw that his object 
was, not to serve the public, but to keep his place, 
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‘On the 15th of February, two days after the assassination of the 
duke de Berri, M. Decazes, pale, wan, trembling like a man about to 
perpetrate some dreadful crime, read from the tribune the project of the 
Election law, and on the same day proposed the censorship of the news- 
papers! This was all that his enemies could desire. From that time 
their hatred to M. Decazes was vented in terms of ungoverned and 
indecent fury. Martainville, the journalist, accused him of treason ; 
Clausel de Coussergues denounced him as an accomplice in the murder 
of the duke de Berri; all the leaders of the right side, all the news- 
papers of that party attacked him with a violence which he had no 
longer any means of resisting. Deserted by the left centre of the 
Chamber, M. Decazes resigned the portfolio of the interior, and 
retired from the ministry four days after moving the Election laws, 
which was to annul that of the 5th of February, and to place France 
at the mercy of men who, 


“ Au char de la raison s’attelant par derriére, 
Veulent, A reculons, le trainer dans l'orniére.”’ 


When Decazes quitted the ministry, the king gave him the title 
of duke, made him minister of state, and sent him as ambassador 
to London; but in a few months he resigned, and retired 
altogether from public life. After having done every thing in 
his power to ruin France at the very moment when he might the 
most easily have secured her freedom, finding himself hated by 
the royalists, he turned liberal, and always votes with the oppo- 
sition in the Chamber of peers. Although his political conduct 
was such as to render him an object of contempt and distrust 
to all parties, it is but justice to say that he uniformly encouraged 
industry, arts, manufactures, commerce, and agriculture. 


“France owes to him the new method of instruction at the conser- 
vatory, the institution of the two councils for the encouragement, of 
commerce and manufactures, and the foundation of several agricultural 
societies. He instituted the course of instruction in the physical 
sciences as applicable to arts and manufactures, and he revived the 
national féte of the exhibition of the productions of French industry 
with greater splendor than ever.’ 


After his retirement, the presidency of administration was 
once more bestowed on the Duke pe Ricne ieu, but unac- 
companied by any portfolio, and the place of minister of the 
interior on M. Sim£on. 

Simfon.—Joseph Jérémie Siméon was born at Aix, in Pro- 
vence, in the year 1759. At the time of the Revolution he was 
an advocate in the parliament of Provence. In 1790 he was 
procureur-général syndic of the department des Bouches du 
Rhone, ad three years afterwards was proscribed as a federalist 
according to some, according to others for having contributed 
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to the cession of the port of Toulon. He retired to Genoa, 
where he remained till after the fall of Robespierre; he was 
then elected member of the Council of the Five hundred for 
the Bouches du Rhone. He became president of this Council, 
and was condemned to be transported after the events of the 18th 
of Fructidor, in the year 5. He, however, escaped, and in the 
year 1799 was appointed procureur-général of the court of Cas- 
sation. In the year 1800 he was raised to the dignity of 
tribune, where he showed the most servile obedience to the 
willof the first consul. He assisted in the formation of the 
Code Civile, and declared in favour of the consulate for life. 
When the first consul determined to assume the imperial dignity, 
M. Siméon pronounced an oration very hostile to the Bourbons. 
He was intrusted with the organization of the judicial esta- 
blishments in Westphalia, and was afterwards appointed 
minister of justice in that kingdom. Napoleon had desired 
him to watch the conduct of his brother Jerome in that court 
—the most corrupt in Europe: but the austere Siméon, 
whose white hairs seemed to render him a very unfit actor in 
intrigues, was pesfpctly accommodating and indulgent to all the 
yout king’s follies. In this he was, however, far surpassed 
y his wife, who kept in her own house, under the name of 
her principal waiting-woman, a pretty young dancer, called 
Heberti, with whom the king was passionately in love. 
Opinions were divided at the court of Cassel as to the part 
the minister of justice took in these intrigues. M. Siméon 
was sent to Berlin as minister plenipotentiary from Westphalia ; 
and subsequently in a similar capacity to the Confederation of 
the Rhine. In 1813 he resigned, in consequence of some ill 
treatment he had received from the Imperial government, on 
account of certain diplomatic errors he had committed. In 
1814, having happily forgotten his speech of 1804, he began 
to sing the praises of the Bourbons with such effect, that he 
obtained a prefectship. On Napoleon’s return, he lost this 
appointment : he was chosen member of the Chamber of deputies, 
but took no prominent part there. He sat in the Chamber of 
1815, and was appointed counsellor of State. -In 1817 he 
maintained the necessity of restraining the liberty of the press. 
In January, 1820, he was made secretary to the minister of 
justice, and in the following month, minister of the Interior. 
Richelieu’s second administration destroyed all the remaining 
liberties of France. The law of Elections was abolished ; per- 
sonal liberty, and liberty of the press were suspended ; state 
prosecutions were renewed in great numbers ; every opposition 
to arbitrary power was treated as hostility to the government ; 
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liberal opinions were considered a disqualification for public 
situations, and vice vers4. 

Siméon employed the most contemptible cunning in support 
of every measure tending to enslave his country. He promised 
with an air of singular benignity, that the censorship on the 
journals which he proposed, should be perfectly paternal, but 
the journalists and all France will long remember the paternal 
censorship of M.Siméon. In the debate on the law of Elections 
he frequently spoke for several hours in the Chamber of deputies, 
with a view to convince the French people that this law was 
dangerous precisely because it was popular, and on that account 
required revision. 

oy, who was generally thought so able a financier, and who, 
it was hoped, would restore them to a better state, had hardly 
taken his place in the ministry, when he began to eulogize the 
administration of the finances, and to assert that the animadver- 
sions of the opposition were importunate clamours ; he at length 
ventured to insinuate that the Deputies ought not to intermeddle 
with the management of the finances; in short, he implicitly 
followed the beaten track of the ministers who had preceded 
him. He also oppesed the law of Election; yet on the 3rd of 
March, 1820, he asserted from the tribune that there was no 
individual, either in the Chamber or out of it, who was more 
anxious. than ministers for the maintenance of liberty. In that 
same session he moved the law, by which the right of personal 
liberty was suspended without any amendment. 

Portal directed the affairs of the navy neither better nor worse 
than his predecessors since the restoration. His chief business 
was to prove annually to the Chamber, that it was utterly impos- 
sible to do with less than the ye Ss millions which were 
necessary to meet the expenses of a nominal navy. He did, 
however, venture to send an expedition to Senegal. Deplorable 
enough it was, and in three years produced a gabarre. This 
minister had an extraordinary reputation for laziness. It is 
affirmed that he slept eighteen hours out of the twenty-four, 
— only during the debates on the budget. He was 
another of the enemies of the Election law. He said that it 
was impossible to govern while that existed, and that it was 
absolutely necessary to modify it. He eulogized the one 
which was proposed to supersede it, and stretching out his arms 
to his deputies of the centre, he added, “ France wants a 
law adapted to circumstances. Let us waive all words and 
arguments. You will vote for the first clause without hesita- 
tion, as I vote for it myself.” The deputies to whom the 
minister addressed himself were moved by the persuasive tone 
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with which he uttered these words, and immediately voied as 
he bid them. After this little triumph the pacific M. Portal 
never re-ascended the tribune, except to oppose a petition from 
the officers of the navy, praying that their pay might be fixed 
according to the tenor of the laws. M. Portal faithfully served 
Decazes, and supported all the laws of privilege and the 
censorship of the journals, and after the resignation of that 
minister, he transferred his allegiance to Richelieu. 

Pasquier, surnamed the inevitable, can never be escaped 
when the enslavement of France is to be accomplished. He 
often mounted the tribune, and distinguished himself by his 
intolerable impudence. He argued against the petitions in 
favour of the law of Election, and declared that the Charter 
might be modified. He proposed the law for the suspension 
of the right of personal liberty, which he characterized as a 
loi de confiance, as, necessary and legitimate. He claimed for 
ministers the exercise of arbitrary power, supported the law 
of the censorship, and was loud in his eulogiums of himself 
and his colleagues. 

Latour Maubourg, in the early part of his ministerial career, 
showed some reluctance to comply with the desires of the 
ultras, and they showed their displeasure and their good taste 
by reproaching him with the ¢/legitimate leg, which was the 
trophy of his exploits on the field of battle. The man, how- 
ever, who had made so valorous a resistance to thousands of 
foreign foes, made a disgraceful capitulation with a handful of 
enemies at home, and lent his support to all their unjust acts 
against the people. 


‘ Serre was exceedingly popular in the beginning of his ministry, and 
it appeared as if the whole hopes of France centered in him; but ere 
long, in one of those thorny debates in which M. de Serre maintained 
that all the majorities of the first popular assemblies were valid, he was 
abruptly interrupted by M.de Labourdonnaye, whoexclaimed, “What even 
that of the Convention ?”—* Yes,” replied the minister, without hesi- 
tation, “ even that of the Convention, if it had not voted under the 
daggers of assassins.” This assertion became the signal for a violent 
tumult, and drew upon M. de Serre a torrent of reproach and obloquy 
from the right side. Up to this time he had showed considerable energy» 
but his courage was not sufficient to enable him to despise such insults. 
It was doubtless with a view to expiate the avowal of an opinion thus 
suddenly extorted from him, that, in a subsequent debate on the recall of 
the exiles, he exclaimed, “ that they ought not to cherish the slightest 
Rope, and that men whose names were to be found in the lists of the 
proscribed, should never again set foot in France.” This barbarous 
expression from the mouth of the Minister of Justice roused all the left 
side against him, and at once annihilated his popularity. From that 
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time he found himself between two parties, neither of which would 
have any thing to do with him.’ 


The daily concessions which this ramen | made to the ultra 
arty to the injury of the people prepared its own downfall. 
he first use those insatiable men made of the power they had 

regained was, to turn it against the very men to whom they 

owed the recovery of .many of their pernicious privileges. 

Having thus lost both the esteem of the people and the support 

of the ultras, they fell in the month of December 1821, leaving 

France in the hands of the most implacable and impudent 

enemies of her liberties. 

M. Siméon was lost in the crowd of ministers of State, nor 
was any thing more heard of him, though he sits in the chamber 
of peers with the title of count. 

| also sank into a minister of State, and seems to have 
become somewhat liberal. Louis 18th kindly gave the poor 
man three millions of francs as an indemnification for the per- 
secutions he suffered under the emperor. 

Portal took refuge in the Chamber of peers, where he has 
hitherto escaped all notice. To him may well be applied the 
words of Dante— 


* Fama di loro il mondo esser non lassa: 
Non ragioniam di lor, ma guarda_e passa.” 


Pasquier was elevated to the peerage with the title of count. 
If those who dismissed him from the ministry thought they had 
got rid of him, they were grievously deceived. He now infests 
the Chamber of peers, where he has frequently opposed ‘their 
projects. M. Pasquier is also to be met with in the Council of 
prisons. 

Latour Maubourg was nominated governor of the Hotel’ des 
Invalides, which situation he still fills. 

Serre was sent ambassador to Naples, where he died in two 
years. If he had resigned with Dessoles, Gouvion St. Cyr, 
and Louis, he would have left an honourable reputation; but 
his conduct after the resignation of those ministers has ranked 
him with the feeble and unprincipled men who have presided 
over the affairs of France ever since the restoration. 

We have now to trace the progress of their successors. 
Corsrere succeeded Siméon; Vitu'ELe, Roy and Richelieu ; 
CierMont TonNERRE, Portal; MonrmMorency, Pasquier ; 
Vicror, Latour Maubourg ; and Peyronnet, Serre. 

CorsizRE—Jacques-Joseph-Guillaume-Pierre Corbiére was 
born in the department of Ille-et-Vilaine. The date of his birth 
is not precisely known, but he is about fifty. At the time of the 
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restoration he was practising in his department as an advocate, 
and remarkable for nothing but his anti-liberal opinions. He 
was elected member of the Chamber of 1815, when he took his 
seat on the right side, near M. de Villéle. His oratorical 
powers were very small, but he made amends for his deficiencies 
in this way, by the heat and vehemence of his loyalty. In the 
Chamber of 1816, he several times attacked Decazes, on the 
pretext that he made a bad use of the laws of Exception which 
Corbiére and his associates had passed the year before. 

‘« The weapon put into the hands of the minister,” exclaimed 
Corbiére, “ was intended to be directed against the enemies of the king, 
and of the security of the state, but in this it has been turned against 
a faithful friend of the king and the state. To turn against the friends 
of the king, a power which ought only to have been used against the 
enemies of the state, is treason.” M. Corbiére maintained this tone of 
abuse towards the ministers whom he hoped to assist in displacing.’ 


He spoke with warmth against .the petitions in favour of the 
exiles, attacked the regicides and the thirty-eight who were 
proscribed, and denounced the managing committee of Paris, 
without, however, explaining what that committee was. Lastly, 
he undertook the defence of the malles-postes, and maintained 
that that establishment was extremely useful, “ because,” said 
he, “ having used it for my own affairs, I found it answer very 
well.” The extreme naiveté of this, set the whole Chamber in a 
laugh. In the session of 1819, M. de Corbiére began by 
demanding that M. Grégoire should be expelled from the Cham- 
ber, as unworthy, and because he appeared there a representa- 
tive of crime, having voted for the death of Louis 16th.. In 
the debate on the alteration of the law of Election, Corbiére 
obseryed that the best means of securing a good) representation 
were a monarchical ministry, and a restricted press. By 
such opinions as these he obtained the place of director-general 
of public education, and was soon after appointed minister for 
the Interior. 

VittkLE—Joseph de Villéle was born at Toulouse, in the 
year 1773, His father, was neither noble nor plebeian, neither 
rich nor poor. In 1791 he went to India with M. Saint-Felix, 
his relation, who was appointed to the command on. that station. 
He professed republican sentiments; he obtained a respectable 
situation in the Isle of Bourbon, in the employ of a colonist 
named Desbassins, and gave such satisfaction to his employer, 
that he married him to his daughter. From this time Villéle 
became an important person in the island, and was nominated 
member of the colonial Assembly. He returned to France where, 
during the empire, he never rose higher than to the Council- 
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general of his department, but when the Anglo-Spanish army 
entered France, he was one of the most —— to present his 
respects and congratulations to the fortunate Wellington. And 
when the declaration of Louis 18th was published at St. Ouen, 
containing the basis of the Charter, M. Villéle immediatel 
published a pamphlet entitled “ Observations sur le projet de 
Constitution,” in which he maintained the following principles: 

‘ A Chamber of the deputies of departments, an elective and delibera- 
tive body, a body which, chosen directly by the nation, will assume to 
represent it ; a corps which will have the right to impeach and to pass 
sentence on the king’s ministers, must of necessity be a dangerous and 
imprudent institution for France, which has but just struggled through 
the crisis of the revolution; to make the indefeasibility of the sale of 
the national property a fundamental article of our constitution, is actually 
to consecrate an injustice, it is to give stability to a revolutionary 
measure, it is to perpetuate the dangerous germs of division among 
Frenchmen; it is to interest an important and essential part of the 

pulation in the overthrow of that constitution ; it is to do yet more— 
it is to carry profanation into the sanctuary. If we must have guaran- 
tees, if we cannot vote the supplies without some formalities, if it is 
desirable to have an appeal to some other power than the monarch, from 
arbitrary acts committed in his name, let us seek the means of attaining 
these ends in our ancient institutions; let us return to the constitution 
of our fathers’ [who had none}. 


During the hundred days Villéle was unknown, at the 
second restoration, he was appointed mayor of Toulouse, and 
shortly afterwards member of the Chamber of 1815. In that 
infamous assembly he attained to considerable eminence by the 
fierce and bitter hatred he showed to the people, and by the 
audacity with which he spoke and voted in favour ‘of every 
measure injurious to their rights. 

‘ After the session he was received at Toulouse with all the honours 
of a party leader. The poets of the banks of the Garonne celébrated 
their deputy, and one of them in a transport of enthusiasm thought fit 
to compare him to a resplendent star, to a torch—to any thing shining, 
in short. But as Villéle will not rhyme either with astre or with flam- 
beau, he was obliged to substitute the word chandelle, and the streets 
of Toulouse resounded with this agreeable distich— 

* Aquel moussu Villelo 
Es uno candelo.” ’ 


The candle of the anti-constitutional party was returned to 
the Chamber in |816, and continued to shed the same light, or 
rather “ darkness visible,” until the year 1818. But the following 
year, that he might carry on a more successful warfare against 
the ministers, whom he longed to displace, he changed his 
standard; “he declared in favour of jury-trials in prosecutions 
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of the press; forcibly pointed out the dictature which ministers 
had assumed over public opinion, in surrounding the Courts of 
justice, the public offices, and the military establishments with 
agents of police, whose interest it was, to create universal 
distrust and confusion. He declared that France and legitimacy 
were compromised by the perpetuation of laws of Exception, 
spoke in favour of the freedom of the public press, and frequently 

efended that same Charter against which he had formerly 
fulminated his Observations. In consequence of this he was 
stripped of the mayoralty of Toulouse. But as soon as Decazes 
was compelled to retire, Villéle and his comrades being satisfied 
with the conduct of the new ministry, the candle once more 
shone with its wonted radiance. He defended the projects of 
the Election law ; the law for the suspension of personal liberty 
and the liberty of the press as useful, and, indeed, indispensable : 
he claimed the exercise of arbitrary power for ministers; and, in 
short, succeeded in driving out that administration also, by far 
outdoing it in the career of violence and servility. 

CiERMONT TONNERRE.—The Marquis of Clermont Tonnerre 
entered the polytechnic school in the year 1799. So long as an 
ancient name was not the exclusive title to favours and distinc- 
tions, his military career was rather an obscure one. He scarcely 
attained the rank of chéf-d’ Escadron, but as possessor of the name 
of Clermont Tonnerre he was first attached to the king of Naples, 
and afterwards to Joseph Napoleon, king of Spain. At the 
restoration he was appointed lieutenant of the Mousquetaires 
Gris, and soon after created officer of the Legion of Honour, and 
Maréchal de Camp. During Napoleon’s short second reign we 
lose all traces of him, but at the final restoration of the Bourbons 
he was created a peer, and soon afterwards obtained the command 
of the brigade of horse pronation of the guards. It is unquestion- 
ably a most delightful thing to run through so brilliant a career 
in so short a space of time, without having one’s ear annoyed 
with the whizzing of a cannon-ball, or one’s nose with the smell 
of gunpowder! But if Clermont Tonnerre had never given any 
proofs of valour on the field, he certainly gained distinction in the 
Chamber of Peers, by the battles he fought in favour of every 
measure calculated to subject France to arbitrary government. 
Such were the means by which the general of cavalry was 
transformed into minister of the Marine—not, certainly, for his 
nautical knowledge, but for his political principles, and for the 
virtues of his ancestors ! 

Montmorency. — Mathieu - Jean - Féliciteé  Montmorency 
Laval was born in Paris in the year 1767. He embraced the 
profession of arms, and made his first campaign in America, 
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in the regiment of Auvergne, commanded by his father. On 
his return to France he was promoted to a captaincy in the 
Gardes-du-corps of the count d’Artvis. In the year 1799 he 
was elected Deputy to the States-general by the nobility of 
Montfort-l’-Aumery, and showed himself from the commence- 
ment an ardent lover of liberty. After the session he was 
appointed aide-de-camp to general Luckner, but he soon quitted 
the service, when he experienced the most unvarying hospi- 
tality at the house of Madame de Staél, with whom he formed 
a strict intimacy. In the year 1795 he returned to Paris and 
was imprisoned, but quickly liberated. He resided partly with 
his parents’ relations, and portly at Hérivaux, near Luzarches, 
where Madame de Staél then lived. At this period a tofal 
change took place in the religious and political opinions, of the 
viscount de Montmorency, but this did not disturb the friend- 
ship which subsisted between them—a friendship which con- 
tinued in spite of the most perfect difference ‘of ot ‘until 
the death of that celebrated woman. In the yeat'1811 he was 
banished from Paris for some intrigues to ‘Which Maddie de 
Staélwas a party; he was, however, soon recalled, ‘and was 
natrowly*watched by the Imperial government,’ witif its fall in 
1814)° He was then instantly made aide+de-camp to Motisieur 
(Charles ‘ 10th) iewtenant-general ‘of ‘the’ kingdom. *” 


é€ was 
also appointed Chevalier-d’honneur to the duchess q’An Suite, 
and accompanied her to Bourdeaux, and afterwards to‘@hent. 
In the month of August 1816, he succeeded his futher m'th 
Chamber, in which he has constantly yoted in favout.6f the laws’ 
of maces and in Sppesitfot to the doctrines’ which He’'86 
t 


eloquently defended in 1789,' This political contrition tt léngth 
opened the way for him to the ministry for foreign “affairs, if” 
1821. : 
Vicror:—Victor-Périn, known under the name of Vidror, 
was borii at Matches in the year'1766. On his entraicé to the 
army, at the age of sixteen; as a’ drummer, ‘he received the title 
of ‘beau soleil. He gained every step ‘of his’ promotion ‘at, the 
int of the’bayonet or the sword. He particularly distiiguished 
imbelf at the siege of Toulon, where ‘he directed and led the 
attack of the fort’de PAiguillette, the capture of which was 
quickly followed by the surretidet of the town. ‘He received 
two wounds ; as soon as he was cured he went into Spain, with 
the rank of brigadier-general, and was present in niimerous 
sieges and engagements. He was soon after sént to join the 
army of Italy, where he distinguished himself on many occa- 
sions ; he was raised to the rank of general of division, and 
surprised Ancona, taking prisoners the whole garrison, con- 
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sisting of five thousand men. After the peace of Campo Formio, 
he had the command of the department of la Vendée. In the 
year 1799 he returned into Italy, rendered very effective service 
at the head of his division in several battles, and received a 
sword after the battle of Marengo, as an honourable testimony 
of his conduct, in sustaining the whole force of the Austrian 
arms for three hours, at the “head of two vanguards. He was 
sent ambassador to Denmark, where he remained until the 
declaration of war with Prussia. He was wounded at the 
battle of Jena, and contributed essentially to the success of 
the campaign of 1806. He greatly distinguished himself at 
the battle of Friedland, at the head of the first Corps of the 
grande armée, and was created marshal of the empire on the 
field. Shortly afterwards beau soleil received the title of duke 
of Bellune, with considerable estates annexed. After the 
treaty of Tilsit. he was appointed governor of Prussia, and 
fulfilled the duties of his high office with wisdom for fifteen 
months, when he was summoned to take the command of a 
Corps d'armée in Spain. He showed his accustomed bravery 
in many € ements, particularly that of Uclés, in which he 
took. fifeen thousand prisoners from the duke del Infantado. 
In 1812;he abandoned the blockade of Cadiz, to take the com- 
mand. of the ninth Corps. of the army destined for the invasion 
of Russia.. He displayed incomparable valour at the passage of 
the Beresina ; he decided the fortune of the day at the battle of 
Dresden, where he made fifteen thousand prisoners. His 
conduct at Leipsig and Hanau was worthy of his reputation, 
When. the allied troops invaded France, Victor defended his 
ground inch by inch, and beat the Russians at St. Dizier and 
at Brienne. Sescdiataen Napoleon was irritated against him 
for not reaching Montereau with all the expedition he wished, 
and ordered him to.leave the army; but the marshal refused — 
“ Since I have no longer a command,” said he, “I will take a 
musket, and put myself in the ranks of the grenadiers—they 
will know me, and will not, refuse me a place among them. 
Victor has not forgotten his first, his noble profession of a 
soldier.” The Emperor disarmed, stretched out. his hand, 
“ Well, Victor, remain, I cannot restore your Corps d’armée, I 
have given it to Gérard, but you shall take the command of 
two divisions of my Guard.” The marshal fought again at 
Graon, where he was wounded : nevertheless he, showed such 
alacrity in declaring for the Bourbons, that there is reason to 
suspect his reconciliation with the emperor was not sincere, 
From that time the opinion of him entertained by the army 
was unfavourable. At Napoleon’s return he was governor of 
VOL. VW: R. 2k 
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the second military division at Meziére, and:exerted himself to 
prevent the desertion of the king’s troops, but as his efforts 
were unsuccessful, and he saw himself on the point of beim 
arrested by his own soldiers, this child of the revolution quitt 
France. At the restoration he was created a peer, and major- 
eneral of the Royal-cuard ; president of the commission for 
Investigating the conduct of the officers of the army during the 
hundred days, and representative of the atmy at the marriage 
of the duke de Berry. In short, he made so complete and 
successful an abjuration of his opinions, and so’ successful a 
display of his loyalty, that at the formation of the admimistration 
of 1821, he was thought a fit person to fill the war department. 
Pryronnet.—M. de Peyronnet was born at Bourdeaux m 
the year 1776. His father was guillotined in the'reign'of . 
terror. He entered the profession of law. His reputation as 
a lawyer was of the lowest kind, but the medioérity' of ‘his 
talents was compensated, at least in his own éyes, by’ ‘his 
personal advantages ; he was vain, haughty, and rapacious. 
He married very young, but his wife soon separated from his ; 
as, however, we disapprove the practice of ‘mingling ‘the 
reprobation due to public delinquency, ‘with the dis¢ussion 
of transactions in which the people have no’ interest, we’ shall 
pass over his domestic history. en the Anglo-Spanish ‘arty 
entered France, he was as yet wholly unknown even ‘in ‘his 
own province, except for his handsome person, the frequeiicy of 
his duels, and the extravagance of his expenditure. He hastenéd 
to make a display of his loyalty, and in 1816 he was rewatded 
with the situation of president of the Cour de Prémiere Instanve of 
Bourdeaux. He filled this place for two years, when hé was 
raised to that of Procureur-général of the royal Court of Boutges. 
In the year 1819 he was called to Paris, to ‘support’ the 
accusation of the conspirators tried in that year, ‘atid ii the 
exercise of his functions displayed the most atrocious ‘hostility 
to the accused. He thus attraeted the attention, atid secured 
the favour, of the liberticide faction. But his elevation to the 
situation of minister of justice excited the utmost amazement 
throughout France, and offended ‘almost- every magistrate in 
the country. 
Corbidre, Villéle, and Peyronnet formed a ‘sort of offensive 
and defensive alliance, by means of which they ‘have’ Kept 
their places, and, as it appears, will long keep them. ~‘In 
this triumvirate is vested absolute power over the destinies 
of France. They dismiss useful and deserving servants of’ the 
public, that they may fill their places with their own creatures ; 
they manufacture, as if by sniracls, whole Chambers of represent- 
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atives ; they substitute their own caprices for laws, and raise 
men from the very dregs of society to the ministry, and, if they 
do not serve their purpose, hurl them back again to their primi- 
tive qbecwmhy, All this is accomplished with such dispatch, 
that a bey of Tripoli could desire no better. 

Montmorency was the first of these ministers who fell before 
the omnipotent influence of the triumvirate. He strove to_ per- 
form. the. functions of, his, office, ,with all the zeal of the most 
violent royalist; he began to abjyre his former republican 
doctrines from the tribune, and in the face of all France (a 
line of conduct, which gained him the name of the renegade) — 
he. displayed... hatred, intolerance, and fanaticism, extraordi- 
nary, enmity to,.popular liberty, and extreme eagerness to 
push gn,the war.in Spain. In spite of;all these claims to 
favour,; he, could not, keep his place, On the 10th of ,De- 
cember, 1822, he, was compelled to cede it to CuaTEau- 
BRIAND.. The king endeavoured to atone for the loss, by a 
dukedom. ; From that, time he sank into obscurity. . He as 
singe flied. , ; 

CuATEAUBRIAND.—Frangois, Auguste, Vicomte de Cha- 
teaubsiand, was, horn in the year 1767, at Combourg in Brittany. 
At, the age,.ef, seyenteen, he gota sub-lieytenantcy in Rie 
infantry. regument;of, Nayarre, in which he remained till the 


-yeax 1789. At that time, he laid before the government a, pra- 


qsal., for, scientific travels in America, which was approved. 
te, set) out in consequence, in. the year 1790, with the imten- 


tion, of, traversing the whole of North America to the shores of 


the, Pacific, but. he failed in-his, undertaking. _ In the year 1792 


-he returned to, Europe, and served aging rance in the.conps 


of Emigrants, but, having been wounded at the, siege of, Thign- 
wille-he lost all taste for war.and retired into England, here he 
wrote jand published in 1797, his. Essai sur, les Revolutions. 
Here he also composed his .Génjeidu; Christianisme, but he did not 
publish it, alshough it.was;begun to. be pmnted. He returned 
to Rrance..after; the, fall of the Directory in, the year 1801, 
and..became, editor,of the; Mercure ;.and.in 1802, he gave to 
the, world. the, Jongrexpected, Géne du Christianisme. In the 
ear 1804, he was appointed minister plenipotentiary of the 
‘ren¢h republic tothe Valais, but after the death of the duke 
d’ Enghien, he sent. his resignation, and_ soon after undertook 
his burlesque pilgrimage to Jerusalem, where, he bathed in the 
Jordan, and provided, himself with a, bottle of its waters. In 
1807 he returned. to France, and once more. undertook, the.con- 
duct of the Mercure, That paper. was, howeyer, soon sup- 
pressed, and somewhat embarzasned M. de Chateaubriand’s 
K 
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pecuniary circumstances. These he retrieved by the publication 
of Les Martyrs, which was He | favourably received by the 
public. In his Itinerary from Paris to Jerusalem, which he 
published shortly after, he put forth this extraordinary St 
dox; ‘That the superiority of the ancients over the moderns, 
is to be attributed to the system of slavery.” M. de Chateau- 
briand was admitted a member of the Institute as successor to 
Chenier, and in his inaugural speech he insulted the memory 
of his predecessor, and disphayed the most undisguised party 
spirit. 

‘The committee before whom it was read, as it is customary to do, 
declared that it conld not be delivered in public. The quarrel soon 
spread from the Institute to the saloons of the capital. Buonaparte 
desired to see the speech, which he theught beyond measure extra- 
vagant and absurd. ‘He confirmed ‘the decision of the committee, and 
exelaimed, “ How long’ has the Institute constituted itself a political 
assembly ? ‘Let.the members of it ‘make verses, let them sit in judg- 
ment on niatters of .criticism, but'let them take care‘ how they out-step 
the territory of the Muses, or I will take effectual means to keep them 
within bounds... There.are such places as,mad-houses.”’ ‘Py 


Chateaubriand took this hint, ‘and retired into the country. 
In the disappointment of his unbounded hopes, and the mor- 
tification of ‘his ludicrous presumption, he turnéd his thoughts 
to the Bourbons, whom he had so long suffered to rest in 
oblivion, and became their zealous partisan. In April 1814, 
he wrote’ a work’ calléd ~Buonaparte ‘and the~ Bourbons, ‘in 
which he lauded the victors ‘to the skies, and heaped reproaches 
and’ imprecations ‘on the ‘vanquished. ‘This book gained its 
author ‘the reptitation of an able’ statesman’ atnong’ royalists. 
He was no wise loth ‘to’ believe that their judghent was cor- 
rect, and quitted his literary pursujts to apply his talents exclu- 
sively tbithe task of ‘getting’ into office. \ At'the eiid’of the Same 
yeat, he published Mis’ Réflexions hae He failed how- 
ever,’ in his’ attempt'to get’ itito’ the ministry, and was only 
appointed ambassador'to the court ‘of Stockholm, which he con- 
sidered as a kind of! disgrace. '* He'deferyed' his departure from 
day to day, till'the return ‘of Napoleon put'an end to his’ hesita- 
tion. He acconipaniéd his patty’ to’ Ghent, where he was made 
cabinet ministér’ of- Louis tath: ‘As minister, he ade.a report 
to the king om the situation’ of France} in which the national in- 
terests Were so openly and imprudentl threatened; that Napoleon 
mstantly orderedit to be reprinted in Prance: Hetherefore began 
his’ ministerial ‘career bya great blunder; and on the return of 
the Bourbons, he was deprived of the ‘portfolio at the very 
frontier, Nevertheless, ‘in consideration of the good-will he 
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had shown, he was created minister of State and peer of France. 
In the year 1816 he was nominated member of the Académie 
Frangaise. A few months afterwards, at the dissolution of the 
chamber of 1815, which had done nothing but divide and 
progcribe, Chateaubriand wrote a, pamphlet, called De la 

onarchie selon la Charte, in. which, while he affected to bea 
most zealous friend of the people, he endeavoured to inspire 
the utmost distrust of the king, and proposed to strengthen 
the power of the aristocracy, as a means of securing the good of 
the whole. Three days after, the following decree was pub- 
lished’: “Louis, &c. The viscount de Chateaubriand having in a 
printed work expressed doubts as to our private will and in- 
tentions, as manifested by our ordonnance of the 5th of Sep- 
tember, we ordain as follows: That the viscount de Chateau- 
briand do cease from this day, to be in the number of, our 
ministers, of, state.” This decree occasioned great agitation 
among, the, highest. classes of the aristocracy, and M: de 
Chateaubriand was called ‘the noble victim of royal ingrati- 
tude,” and exalted into'a hero.| ‘He then began ‘to write in 
the Conseryateur, constantly attacking , the,, ministry, , and 
constantly in vain; but the birth of, the, duke, de Bourdeaux 


afforded him a_ singularly happ opportunity. of \reinstating 


hingelf in the good graces of the king, , He presented, his 
bottle of the water of the Jordan to baptize the little prince, 
and the, Strangeness of the offermg was so charming to the 
mamma, that the ,yiscount is reported, to haye, been, compli- 
mented with a,hundred thousand francs in return,,..A, year 
afterwards he was sent ambassador to, England,.whete, how- 
eyer, his, stay was. but short. He, was recalled, and, made 
mypagtes fan foreign affairs, gn $05 

Victon ,anquestionably rendered, ‘most, imyontant services, to 
the Bourbons. ;; He organized the, Sanitary, cordon; on the frony 
tier of Spain, introduced, a formidable paige into. the, army, 
pS “at the officers,.of whateyerjrank, who were suspected 
of the slightest Jeaning.tojliberal sentiments, and filled, their 
places;with boys.of noble birth, or with old royalists, or agents 
of the police, .. His measpres, were, in short, so effective, that 
they. preyented jhis, army from fratermizing, with the patriot 
troops of, Spain, and, introduced: the most, complete mistrust, and 
suspicion among the whole body, of French officers... Yet even 
these important services, could not. avail |to secure his; power. 
The triumvirate determined to use. him to accomplish, the con+ 
quest of Spain; but as soon. as theirend ,was answered, | they 
stripped ;him of his office, and gaye it,to Damas. , The duke de 
Bellune is now simply a peer, and major-general of the Guards. 
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Damas.—Our biographers are silent as to the birth and 
arentage of Maxence Baron de Damas. No mention is made of 
his life, anterior to the restoration, on the ground that up to the 
ear 1815 it belonged to the province of Russian, German, and 
inglish biographers. We are, however, mformed, that there 
were four of that name and family, one‘of whom died in 1823 ; 
that all the four emigrated and served under Condé, and after- 
wards in the Russian army; ‘that they all returned’to France 
after the restoration; all received every mark of favour, and 
were made lieutenant-generals of the king’s army; that of the 
three'survivors, the one.is a duke, another,a count, and another 
a baron, whois the subject of this memoir. In, the; month of 
March’ 1815; he was heutenant-general aide-de-camp, to, the 
duke d’Angouléme. » He served in the short: campaign: of the 
South; and when the royalist troops were surrounded by the 
imperial; and the duke lost all hope of succour from the king of 
Sardinia, the, baron de Damas was charged ‘with the! ‘capitula- 
tion.,., He was a faithful adherent of the dtke'd’Anoduléme, 
and accompanied him into Spain. After the battle of Watérloo 
he entered France at the head of a battalion of miq/aélets}'which 
he had formed-on the Spanish’ frontier, out of all the smugglers 
and deserters to be found around’ Puycerda. He was appointed 
governor-general, of thé 8th’ military dtvision,° whose ‘head4 
quarters were at Marseilles, then the centre of ¢outtter‘reyoli- 
tionary,opinions. When the ministry determined ‘*to récoricile 
Spain with Burope,’” i..¢, to reiastate Ferdinand in the possession 
of absdlute: power, Damas had the command, of a division in 
the ‘army: of: Catalonia, commanded by,marshal, Moncey... At 
the end ‘of the dampaign, in October 1824, he, was exeated 
mainister at war. ; 

Meanwhile Chateaubriand, who had the fondest attachment 
to his portfolio of foreign affairs, began ‘to perceive; with«ne 
small uneasiness, that Villdle had more influence than he. ’ 

‘ At that juncture, in 1824, two important measures were submitted 
to the chambers; one by the minister of, finance, M. de Villéle; ‘the 
other by the minister for the interior, M. de Corbi¢re. The first was 
the reduction of the 5,per cents te 3 per cent; the second was the 
establishment of the septenniality, and the integral renewal of the 
Chamber, of deputies, M, de Chateaubriand, it appeared, could in no 
way he affected hy these two measures, but M. de Villéle had managed 
to consolidate the administration in a manner which proved fatal: to the 
minister for, foreign affairs. He was, it is affirmed, compelled to assist 
in making the. draft of the septennial bill and the preamble. Some 
opposition writers immediately recollecting the principles which M. de 
Chateaubriand had put forth on this subject in the Conservateur, disin- 
terred this journal, compiled the elegant phrases of M. de Chateaubriand, 
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and formed them into a very piquant pamphlet, which was published 
under the title of Opinions de MW. Chateaubriand sur les Elections. 
As the bill and its preamble were the precise palinode of these 
ee Opinions,” the pamphlet scandalized all France, and even the 
ministry. The septennidl bill, however, passed, while that of the 
reduction of the 5 per cents was rejected by the Chamber of 

M. de Chateaubriand seemed, therefore, likely to triumph, and M, 
de Villéle to fall.. The contrary was the case. M. de Villéle 
complained that he had not been seconded by M. de Chateaubriand, 
and took his aay so effectually, that the portfolio of foreign affairs 
was taken away from M. de Chateaubriand in the most abrupt and 
offensive manner. The author of Atala left the office that minute, 
and returned to his own house, where he received such a number of 
visits, that his self-love might have found ample compensation in them, 
had he not) known that they were to be ascribed rather to: hatred for 
M. de Villéle himself, than to sympathy with{his fallen adversary.’ 


M, de Chateaubriand tried to get into place again by means 
of a, pamphlet, called Le Roi est mort, vive le Roi! which he 
pabuahed on the, accession of Charles 10th to the throne’; but 

is scheme did not succeed, The biographers close their sketch 
of his life with the following remarks on his character: 


“As to religion, it'is well known, that before he began to write his 
Génte dy Chnistianisme,. he published, an extremely irreligious work, in 
London. .. A; very, clever and judicious Benedictine of Soréze, M. 
Dulau, ,whom the, revolution had converted into a London bookseller, 
te. whom M..de Chateaubriand applied to publish his book, took the 
liberty to give him a very prudent piece of advice. He remarked ‘to 
him, that times and circumstances were no longer favourable'to anti-re- 
ligions works; that they were become hackneyed and vulgar; . that the 
surest means of exciting the public interest now, was, on the, contrary, 
to’ devote his’’talents to the defence of religion. M, de Chateaubriand 
took his advice, and wrote his Génie du Christianisme. It follows not 
only; ‘that ‘religion is not an innate sentiment in the mind of M. de 
Chateaubriand, but that he is very far from being so religious as he 
passes for being in the Faubourg St. Germain. 

‘ As to politics, we have seen M. de Chateaubriand make advances to 
Napoleon, and turn his back on him, and again repeat the same advances 
and the same desertion, When he was in the Emperor’s service, he 
was malignant and disloyal, especially in his legation of Rome to the 
old king of Sardinia. It is impossible not to give the noble peer credit 
for foresight and sagacity, as to the rhs which is equally conspi- 
cuous in his writings and in his actions. nowing that liberal opinions 
secretly offended Napoleon, M. de Chateaubriand’s first care in endea- 
vouring to render himself agreeable to the man sent as a sign of recon- 
ciliation, was to make an abjuration of the principles-he had avowed in 
his Essai Historique: from the moment of Napoleoti's fall, he eagerly 
pressed himself upon the public notice, by publishing pamphlets so 
outrageously violent, so virulent, so audaciously calumnious, that’ he 
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most likely now repents having published them. The conclusion we 
come to as to his political character, therefore, is, that M. de Chateau- 
briand has no fixed opinions, and that he is rather a republican spoiled 
than any thing else. coe 

‘ But if we form so severe a judgment of M. de Chateaubriand in his 
political and religious character, from considerations furnished by his 
whole life, we have the truest pleasure in rendering entire and equally 
sincere justice to his literary merits. It would, indeed, be absurd to 
refuse M. de Chateaubriand a very high rank among the French writers 
of the present day, and still more so, to deny that he possesses a brilliant 
imagination, vast erudition, regulated ‘by good taste, and a thorough 
knowledge of effects in style, and, above all, the true talent of descrip- 
tion. He has painted with equal felicity the savage magnificence of 
new and almost unknown regions, and the deserted banks of the Jordan ; 
he has depicted with admirable truth, that uncertain and stormy state 
of the soul which he has described as “le vague des passions ;” he has 
given an imposing grandeur to the recital destined to recall to us one of 
the most memorable periods of history, that which contains the fate of 
the colossal power of Rome, and the rise of Christianity on the ruins of 
polytheism ; even the mythological pictures with whith the narrative is 
adorned, are drawn with the most enchanting grace.. The style of M. 
de Chateaubriand which he has purified and corrected since his early 
productions, often astonishes, and always captivates; he is the head of a 
school which his ‘imitators have rendered detestable. | Like most imita- 
tors, they are incapable of catching his beauties, and caricature his defects. 
We shall close this article with the sincerest wishes,that his fine talents 
may be restored to literature. We shall be delighted to see M. de Cha- 
teaubriand,in the highest rank of the Institute, but as a minister, Libera 
nos Domine!’ se Rss. 


At the time when Chateaubriand was dismissed, .it appeared 
to the omnipotent triumvirate that the minister at war, Damas, 
would have been’ better fitted to‘fill the’ office of) minister for 
foreign affairs, and that CLermonr TonnERRE, minister of the 
marme, would be ‘better qualified for the ‘war department. 
Damas, therefore, had Chateaubriand’s place; and CLERMONT 
ToNNERRE Damas’s, whilst'CuAaprow took the marine, 

Cuasro.t pr CrovzoLr.André ‘Jean, Comte de Chabrol 
de Crouzol, was ‘born’ in Auvergne; we’ know not: in what 
year. At the commencement of’ the ‘revolution he was too 
young to'take'a part’ in publie affairs; but in the year 1805 

e was appointed auditor to the Council'of State, and: the:fol- 
ira | year ‘obtained the office’ of -Mattre des. Requétes. 
Napoleon, who always showed ‘a decided preference for old 
blood, adyanced Chabrol de Crouzol’ rapidly to many suc- 
cessive places of honour and dignity. In 1809 he appointed 
him to the Council-general of liquidation for Tuscany; at his 
return, he made him one of the presidents of the imperial Court 
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of Paris, then sole president of the Court of Orleans; shortly 
afterwards he recalled him to the Council of State, and in the 
year 1811 he sent him as intendant-general of the Illyrian pro- 
vinces. In all these important offices M. Chabrol constantly 
displayed the most absolute devotion to Napoleon and his 

nasty. When his brother was made prefect of the Seine, the 
intendant of Illyria exclaimed with enthusiasm, “The emperor 
already knows, and will daily be better convinced, how entirely 
he may rely.on the, devotion of our family.” Nevertheless, as 
soon as, the Austrian troops compelled him to quit Illyria, he 
repaired ‘to France, and ayowed the most violent hostility to 
the benefactor. of his family. . The Bourbons appointed om 
counsellor of state, and prefect of the, department of the 
Rhoné. « As '‘soon'as he heard of Napoleon’s landing, he pre- 
pared to defend the city of Lyons; but as he found, that he 
could rely neither on the troops nor on the national guard, 
he. sent, to request that one of the princes of the blood 
would come to his assistance. The duke d’Artois immediately 
set, out. in; that,.direction, and arrived at Lyons on the 8th of 
March ;,,butithings had then come to such a pate, that he 
was obliged: instantly to. return. Chabrol, followed his example. 
During: the | hundred) days, Chabrol. was. not to, be. seen 
either ‘at’ Paris or at Ghent... At. the return. of the Bour- 
bons,’ he resumed ‘his situation of prefect of Lyons. At first 
he behaved ‘with eonsiderable moderation ; but as soon as he 
perceived the influence which the exasperated Emigrants had 
acquired, he cordially seconded their most atrocious measures. 
In:the early part.of 1816, he was nominated, counsellor of, State 
and-cémmander of the Legion, of Honour, He participated in all 
the: iniquitous proceedings of general Canuel, and the prevotal 
Count-established in Lyons, to. deluge that city with blood. But 
when the!ministry entered) upon, a less sanguinary course, the 
declined the services of the, noble prefect... In, the year 1818 M. 
Lainé, then minister of the interior, appointed Chabrol his under 
secretary of state; but as,soon as. he resigned his place to 
Decazes, the, under secretary, was once more dismissed. His 
adverse fortune was not, however, of long continuance, afew years 
after, he was made, Directeur-général des domaines de l Enregis- 
trement, and in October, 1804 minister of Marine. 

A..tiew functionary now,appears in the service. The three 
men to whom the French nation yields the direction of its affairs 
have, the instinct. of their tribe, and, see, clearly enough the 
interest. they have in the maintenance of priests and priestcraft. 
They therefore created the place of Minister of Public Worship, 
and conferred it upon a man worthy of his office, 
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Frayssinous.—The Abbé Denis de Frayssinous was born 
at Curiére, in the year 1765, but his parentage is unknown. 
He is, at all events, a countryman of the triumvirate Villéle, 
Corbiére, and Peyronnet—one of that Gascon race who have got 
the government of France into their hands. We shall not be 
surprised in a few years to see Toulouse the capital of the 
kingdom. He early entered the ecclesiastical profession, and 
was vicar of some village. We lose sight of him during 
the tempest of the revolution, and in the year 1801 find him 
again preaching in the church of the Carmelites. He pro- 
fessed great attachment to the emperor, and publicly “ thanked 
the Almighty’ for employing powerful hands to re-establish 
the altars.” ‘His loyalty and zeal were rewarded with 
the charge of Inspector-general of the academy of, Paris, and 
with a canonry in the chapterof Notre-Dame, _ He then, trans- 
ferred the scene of his celebrated conferences, from, the church 
of the Carmelites to that of Saint Sulpice.,,At the, restona- 
tion he-became, as. might be expected. from; his profession, a 
furious royalist; he was rappaisted. king’s censor and inspector- 


general of education, The tendency of his. conferences was at 
that time so. openly Jesuitical, that. the governwent,, thinking 
that he, was) making too much haste to| make, good ,speed, 


obliged him to desist; the influence of the Jesuits, however, 
was soon sufficiently established to remove these, scruples, 
and he'was then restored to the highest favour, In. 1817 he 
was created almoner and preacher in ordinary to the king, and, 
shortly after:was elevated to the mitre; and as. there, was no 
see vacant ini France, he was made bishop of Hermopolis, a city 
of Upper: Egypt... In 1813. he received the dignity of Grand 
master of the university, and the following year that of Minister 
of Public Worship, an office created for the sole purpose of giving 
hima place in the ministry. 

From (this, time there has been no change in the French 
ministry. Corbiére is ‘still minister of the interior, Villéle of 
finances, and president of the ministry ; Chabrol of the marine, 
Damas of foreign affairs, Peyronnet of justice, Clermont Ton- 
nerre of war, and Frayssinous of public worship. 

Corbiére, on his first elevation to the ministry, dismissed 
all the men employed in his department who differed from 
him at all in political opinion, without the slightest delicacy. 
He: deprived many professors of their posts, because he imagined 
their religious sentiments were not precisely his own; he 
entirely re-modelled some colleges, and suppressed others. He 
increased the number of the so-called Christian schools, and 
persecuted those of mutual instruction. He patronized men of 
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letters, and artists who prostituted their talents to the basest 
arts of adulation, and insulted and oppressed those who, with 
the dignity of true merit, chose to preserve their independence. 
He subjected the press to a rigorous censorship ; he moved the 
septennial law, that he and his colleagues might not be annually 
disturbed by elections, and dismissed all public officers who did 
not vote for the ministerial candidate. 

Villéle is remarkable for pride, insolence, partiality, rapacity, 
and extravagance. He is said to have gained vast sums by 
gombling in the funds. He decided the iniquitous imvasion of 

pain 5 ‘he concluded that notorious contract with Ouvrard 
which has ‘secured to him the indignation and hatred of all 
France, and ‘the scorn and contempt of the whole world; he 
has thrown the most galling fetters on the press; he has granted 
a billion of francs to the emigrants, which he calls an mdemni- 
fication, in ordet' to get them to -pass ‘his bill forthe reduction 
of the five per cents ; lastly, and in one word, he has delivered 
over 'Pratice' into the hands of the aristocracy and the jesuits. 

~ ‘Chabrol hes done nothing which entitles him to anyindividual 
noti¢é.”” He is a! meré machine; moved by the hands of the 
triumvirate!’ We shall have an opportunity of forming ‘a most 
accurate ‘estimate of his talents ihesevet war breaks’ out. 

Damas, in ‘his new character of. minister for foreign affairs, has 
played ho prominent part, except at the king’s coronation; and 
at'a ball given to’'the’ duke: of Northuimberland, where ‘he did 
the hondurs €xtrémely' well. 

‘Clermont ‘Tonnerte has thought proper to cashier ‘all the old 
officets who were 'the glory of the French army, He struck off 
from two'to three’ hundred meritorious’ generals at. one: blow. 
He sétéhds dll the most’ pernicious projects of the triumvirate 
ta ‘the extent of his power and ‘ability. Wo 

Peyronnet began his ministerial ‘career‘in’'a‘ manner dis- 
graéefil to’ him and to the country which endures’ him; he 
laid’ before the ‘Chamber the project of the'law for subject- 
ing: the ne, to # police, and uttered so many absurdities 
in its defence, that he was laughed at by the whole Chamber. 
In the year 1822\he was created count. While he was tran- 
quit enjoying the honours aud ‘prerogatives of his high office, 

adame Peyronnét one fine day arrived at the gate of his 
palace, and occasioned such interruption to his felicity, that he 
was obliged to get rid of her at the expense of 12,000 franks. He 
has endeavoured to gain immortality by the share-he took in the 
destruction of the constitutional system in Spain; he procured 
the abrogation of the decree of 1810, relative to advocates, and 
subjected them toa despotic discipline; he proposed the absurd 
and atrocious law of sacrilege; he co-operated in the formation 
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- of the septennial bill, and, in short, in every measure subversive 
of liberty. M. Peyronnet makes his son, his sister, and all his 
relations give him the title of votre grandeur. 

Frayssinous has given ample protection to the Jesuits. He 
has suffered them to get possession of the schools, of the 
churches, and lastly of private houses ; he has deprived many 
professors and schoolmasters of their situations ; openly per- 
secuted the system of mutual instruction, and used every pos- 
sible means to perpetuate ignorance and disseminate fanaticism. 
His functions are of the most important kind; ‘they mclude 
education and religion: is it to be wondered at that no man 
who wishes well to! France or to human improvement can see 
them in the hands of the bishop of Hermopolis without disgust 
and dismay ? 

We ought now to apologize for the immoderate length of our 
article. It has far exceeded our own expectations ; but our 
excuse is this—we wished to present our readers with an accu- 
rate ‘sketch from this melanchely and’ despicable of 
political depravity and shameful misgovernment. € found 
thatthe selections of two or three portraits would” not’ suffice ; 
they might be chosen with partiality. ‘Nay, we may'say’ with 
some pride, that'we found that if we quoted ‘detached incidents, 
and commented on what we did not quote with the scorn and 
indignation the work is calculated to excite, Englishmen would 
think the book a fable; or our commerits national invective. ** 

Nothing but the facts exhibited’ in a continued Chain ‘can’ 
show what has been going on in the government of France since 
the revolution’; ‘and how dreadfally the hopes of the friends of 
liberty have been’ betrayed in' that country. Yet, we look upon, 
their condition now as fortunate compared to that which they 
enjoyed under Napoleon-+in ‘the period of their frantic glory; 
They ate at ' peace; they have ‘nothing ‘to dazzle, ‘nothing’ to 
delude ;' they may ‘at! ledst see their disease, ahd endeavour to 
discover its causes ‘and its' remedy. 
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2. Vindicie Ecclesia Anglicane. | Letters to C. Butler, Esq. comprising 
Essays on the Romish Fialigion, and Vindicating the: Book \of* the 
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W E intend, on the present occasion, as far as our limits will 
permit, to examine to the bottom the question of an 
Ecclesiastical Establishment, and more especially of the Church 
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of pe, gue in its effect on religion, on morality, on the charac- 
ter and actions of the clergy, on learning, on education, and on 
government. 

We think it proper to begin by distinctly stating our opinion, 
that an ecclesiastical establishment is essentially antichristian ; 
that religion can never be safe or sound, unless where it is 
left free to every man’s choice, wholly uninfluenced by the 
operation either of punishment or reward on the part of the 
magistrate. We think it proper to go even further, and declare, 
that it is not religion only to which an ecclesiastical establish- 
ment is hostile: in our opinion, there is not one of the great 
interests of humanity, on which it does not exercise a baneful 
influence. 

We know well to what we expose ourselves, by'the promul- 
gation of these great truths, for such they appear to-us, and 
such we trust we shall establish them to be, by evidence which 
cannot be resisted. The clergy have, by a long course of usurp- 
ation, established a sort of right to call themselves and their 
interests, by the most sacred names. In ecclesiastical -lan- 
guage, the wealth and power of the clergy are religion, Be as 
treacherous, be as dishonest, be as unfeeling and cruel, be as 

rofligate, as you, please, you may, still be religious. But 
breathe on the interests of the clergy, make them surmise dis- 
credit at your hands, and you are the enemy of religion directly ; 
nay, the enemy of your God ; and all the mischief which reli- 
gious prejudice and antipathy, the poisoned, deadly weapon of 
the clergy, can bring down. upon. its, victims, is the sure and 
necessary consequence of your sacrilegious audacity. 

' For protection egainst this spirit of persecution, strong and 
formidable to the present hour, we look to public opinion; daily 
approaching to the condition, of, a match for this once gigantic 
foe; and the strong line which we trust we, shall be-able to 
draw between the interests of a, corporation, of, priests, and 
those interests of religion about which alone, good. men.can 
feel any concern. 

We desire also to be understood as disapproving an injus- 
tice of which clergymen have often great reason to complain, 


that of confounding the character of individuals with the cor- 
poration to which they belong: We'‘havée yery many jbad_ cor- 
porations, in which excellent men are included, and such is the 
_ case of the priestly corporation. | But ‘the question is not how 
many clergymen, from the influence ‘of ediitation, and \the 
spirit. of the ——— to which they ‘bélotig; are, ‘in’ their 
private relation, and taken individually, estimable:men: ‘You 
may take a number of men, one by one, all :virtuous, and 
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honourable, who yet, if you club them together, and enable 
them to act in a body, will appear to have renounced every 
principle of virtue, and in pursuit of their own objects will 
trample, without shame or remorse, upon every thing valuable 
to their fellow men. 

We proceed upon the principle that men desire power, that 
they desire it in as great quantity as possible, and that they do 
not desire it for nothing. Men do not strive for power, that it 
may lie in their hands without using. And what is the use of 
it? The answer is plain. It is to make other men do what we 
please : to place their persons, their actions, and properties, to 
as ge an extent as possible, at our disposal. This is known 
to be one of the strongest propensities in human nature, and 
altogether insatiable. 

The ministers of religion are not less subject to this: passion 
than other men. They are cited, proverbially, as an example 
of it in excess. 

When acting singly, each confined to his: own congurantinn, 
to the small circle of individuals to whom personally his -minis- 
try can extend, the quantity of power a minister of religion can 
derive from his influence over the minds which he directs, is too 
small to prompt him to- hazard much for its acquisition. No 
inordinate thirst for power is excited, and amy perversity either 
of doctrine or of conduct, attempted for that end, is observed 
toe closely to escape detection. It is only on the Jarge: scale 
that success can attend those mischievous machinations, » What- 
ever motives’ can operate upon a minister of religion, to: beiof 
use to his flock, as an example and monitorof good conduct, 
retain in the natural sphere their natural force, unchecked by 
the appetites which the en of acquiring: ancextensive 
command over other men regularly engenders. esiito 

When the whole, or the largest class: of the ‘ministers of 
religion, are aided by the magistrate in forming themselves into 
a body, so constituted as to act with united power, they ber 
come animated by the spirit which predominates im the leadin 
men. This is a fact too certain to be disputed, and of whic 
the causes are too obvious to require illustration. The spirit 
which predominates. in the leading men is generated by the 
circumstances in which they are placed, the power imme- 
diately conferred upon them, and, the prospect of increasing it 
without limits, by the means which they have at their disposal. 
That they will be actuated by the desire to make use of those 
means to the utmost, is a proposition which the history of 
human nature enables us to assume as undeniable. The man 
who would question it, is unworthy of an answer. 
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The great results, which spring from the combination of 
motives and powers, thus generated, is the subject to which the 
present article will be devoted; and it is of an importance to 
justify a call for the best attention of our readers, and for a 
calm and unprejudiced consideration of the evidence which we 
have to adduce. 

The peculiarity of the case of an incorporated clergy arises 
from the peculiarity of the means they have to employ. In 
the ordinary case of power, the influence over men’s minds is 
the effect of the power. The power exists first, and the in- 
fluence follows. Inthe case of clerical power, this order is 
inverted ; the influence comes first, and the power afterwards. 
The power is the result of the influence. The influence, there- 
fore, is to be acquired in the first instance, and the greater the 

in which it is acquired, the greater the power which 
is the darling object of pursuit. 

The first result which we shalf mention, of this pursuit by 
the clergy, of influence over the minds of their countrymen, is 
the desire of the monopoly of that influence. They are na- 
turally actuated by their thirst for influence to prevent all com- 
petition with themselves in obtaining it. Just in so faras they 
expect great consequences from possessing it perfect and un- 
divided, so great must be their fears of having it’ shared, or 
lost; by the success of rivals. Rivals not only threaten them 
with the partial, or total deprivation of that which they desire 
to occupy entire; but they bring the immediate not pro- 
blematical evil, of a great disturbance of ease. Without rivals 
a clergy can with little trouble possess themselves of the 
minds of their countrymen. They can riot in power and ease 
at the same time. To maintain thei influence in competition 
with others, trouble must be taken at any rate. Dihgence must 
be used, and that incessant. Vigilance must never go to sleep. 
Industry must never relax. But a life of labour and care is a 
very different thing from a life of security, indolence, and. repose. 

Nor is this all: sacrifices of another sort ave required, by the 


competition with rivals. Abstinence, self-denial, and. mortifi- 
cation are found to be powerful means of establishing a 
spiritual influence on the minds of men. Rivals, in order to be 
suceessful, have recourse to those means; and the corporate 
clergy, in order not to be supplanted, are obliged 'to maintain 
themselves by the same painful expedients. Instead of plea- 
sure ms gre in all its shapes, and credit derived from the 


display of it, they must practise all the appearances, and, for 
the sake of the appearance, much of the reality, of its 
renunciation. , 
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It thus appears, that almost every thing which is won to 
the mind of man, in actual power and pleasure, every thing 
which is dreadful to it in andl ver nl privation, and pain, urge 
and impel a corporate clergy to labour for the extinction of 
rivals. ; 

How steadily they have obeyed this impulse, their history 
declares. Of their expedients for the accomplishment of their 
object, the first and most conspicuous is, their application to the 
magistrate for the powers of persecution. 

t is not required for the present purpose that we should 
exhibit the persuasions they applied to the magistrate,* to bring 
him to believe that it was for his interest to lend to them his 
power for the extermination of their rivals. That would be an 
instructive, but a voluminous exposure. What we can here 
attempt is, only to exhibit evidence, first, of their eager 
endeavours for this unrighteous end, and secondly, of the con- 
sequences which flowed from them. 

t is not probable that we shall be very importunately called 
upon for evidence of the persecuting endeavours of the Catholic 
church, through its various ages, from the time when the first 
Christian emperor declared himself in favour of a particular 
class of priests, down to the consummation of their power, first, 
in the extirpation of all competitors for the spiritual dominion 
in Christendom, and secondly, in the hold which, through that 
spiritual dominion, they obtained over every other power, wield- 
ing at pleasure the arms and the wealth of almost every Christ- 
ian community. What we shall adduce will be such hints 
merely as are calculated to awaken the recollection of our 
readers. 

No time was lost. The first sovereign who protected the 
Christians was scarcely seated on his throne, when a fiery 
contest arose between the clergy of the Arian and the 
Athanasian creeds, for the possession of his ear. The Council 
of Nice, a memorable event, was summoned to determine 
the point, in other words, to satisfy the sovereign fully, which 
party, by its numbers and powers, it was most for his interest 
to jon. The question was doubtful, and the balance for some 
time wavered. When the decision at last was made, and the 





7 pg eg of them appears in the tythe case of Charlemagne :—“ His 


esteem for the piety and knowledge of the clergy tempted him to intrust 
that aspiring order with temporal dominion and civil jurisdiction ; and 
his son Lewis, when he was stripped and degraded by the bishops, might 
accuse, in some measure, the imprudence of his father. His laws enforced 
the imposition of tythes, because the demons had proclaimed in the air 
that the default of payment had been the cause of the last scarcity.”—~ 
Gibbon, chap. xlix. 
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Athanasian clergy became a distinguished body, with the 
power of government engaged for their support, what were the 
consequences? Even the cold narrative of Mosheim conveys 
a pungent sense of the zeal with which they proceeded to deliver 
themselves from all competition, in obtaining influence over the 
human mind; their rage to establish a monopoly of spiritual 
dominion ; to accomplish the extermination of rivals. Per- 
secution flamed ; blood was spilt; the non-conforming clergy, 
that is, non-conforming to the will of the leading divines, who 
now shared in the powers of government, were forbidden to 
teach : as often as they hazarded disobedience, they were thrown 
into prison, and subjected to other cruelties, not stopping short 
even of death. 

And above all things, great pains were taken to destroy their 
books. : 

This*was a capital point. Bogks were the most dangerous, 
and of course the most hated enemies, of a monopolizing clergy. 
No truths, not for their advantage; no exposure of lies which 
were ; theréfore'no books but. their own, 

Their strong and persevering purpose proved fatally effectual 
to its end. “Of all the sects of Christians which appeared in 
the early centuries, the books, which are known to have been 


toueenely numerous, were’ so completely extirpated, that a 


vestige of them scarcely remains; and it is with.difficulty that 
a few scatteréd evidences can’ be collected of what those early 
aU deaa'el sécts of Christians either believed or prac- 
tised. ' 

Not ‘only was’ all’ evidence’ of what they really were almost 
wholly obliterated, but their memory has been handed down 
to’ exeeration; by general accusations of the most disgust- 
ing Vicés, ‘ahd the most atrocious crimes. ‘Nor was it till the 
era of’ the Reformation, that some enlightened Protestants, 
beginning to ask’ what evidence was afforded of these imputed 
atrocities, disgraceful not only‘to professing Christians, but to 
human nature itself, discovered, to their infinite surprise, that 
there was no such thing: that of the little we really know of 
the ancient heretics, almost every thing’ goes to the disproof 
of the horrid accusations transmitted by the orthodox clergy, 
and’tends to show, that both morality and learning were at a 
higher pitch among the heretics than among) their extermi- 
nating enemies. 

Of the tendency, of the frame and bent, of the clerical mind, 
the word heretic involves evidence which reaches not the head 
only, but the heart. The early church used the Grecian language, 
and the word heresy is Greek. Exactly, correctly, literally, it 
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signifies cuoice. The crime of heresy, was the crime of 
making a cHoice! 

There was the consummation of the clerical dominion! 
When it became execrable to make, and he became execrated 
who did make, a choice, that is, when the clergy might choose 
whatever other people were to choose, their power was thence- 
forward limited only by their will. 

How their will operated, those of our readers who are the 
least acquainted with history, cannot stand in need of our 
information. 

Not only did they give and take away crowns; they boldly 
assumed that no crown could be righteously held, except at 
their discretion. 

They subjected all Christendom to an enormous and destruc- 
tive taxation for their own benefit; having succeeded in the 
audacious attempt to persuade the magistrate, that because the 
Jewish tribe of Levi, which had no share in the holy land, 
had a tenth of its produce, the Christian clergy should 
have a tenth of the produce of the land of Christendom; that is, 
as every man must eat his corn a tenth dearer, one tenth 
part, for their use, of every man’s labour in Christendom. 

Nor was this extravagant exaction the only source to them 
of inordinate wealth. They levied taxes to a great amount in 
other forms, and persuaded magistrates and others to bestow 
upon them gifts, till a great proportion of the land in every 
country in Christendom, in some a half, in few less than a 
third, was in ecclesiastical hands. 

The most profound and successful of all the advocates of 
Christianity against the modern objectors, the venerable and 
virtuous Campbell, introducing his account of what he calls 
“the third grand expedient of the church, for securing the 
implicit obedience of her votaries, persecution,” dates its com- 
mencement from the day and hour when “ Constantine embraced 
the faith, and gave the Church a sort of political establishment 
in the empire ;” and he adds the following important reflec- 
tions :— 

« From the apologies of the fathers before that period, (so 
the defences of our religion written by them are named) it is 
evident, that they universally considered persecution for any 
opinions, whether true or false, as the heighth of injustice and 
oppression. Nothing can be juster than the sentiment of 
Tertullian, which was, indeed, as far as appears, the sentiment 
of all the fathers of the first three centuries. ‘ Non religionis 
est cogere religionem, que sponte suscipi debeat, non vi.’ And 
to the same purpose Lactantius, ‘Quis imponat mihi necessi- 
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tatem vel colendi quod nolim, vel quod velim non colendi? 
Quid jam nobis ulterius relinquitur, si etiam hoc, quod volun- 
tate fieri oportet, libido extorqueat aliena?’ Again, ‘ Non est 
opus viet injuria; quia religio cogi non potest, verbis potius 
quam verberibus res agenda est, ut sit voluntas.’ Once more, 
‘ Longe diversa sunt carnificina et pietas, nec potest aut veritas 
cum vi, aut justitia cum crudelitate, conjungi.’ Their notions 
in those days, in regard to civil government, seem also to have 
been much more correct than they became soon after. For all 
Christians, in the ages of the martyrs, appear to have agreed in 
this, that the magistrate’s only object ought to be the peace 
and temporal prosperity of the commonwealth. 

“ But (such alas! is the depravity of human nature) when 
the church was put on a different footing, men began, not all at 
once, but gradually, to change their system in regard to those 
articles, and seemed strongly inclined to think, that there was 
no injustice in retaliating upon their enemies, by employin 
those unhallowed weapons in defence of the true religion, whick 
had been so cruelly employed in support of a false: not con- 
sidering, that by this dangerous position, that one may justly 
persecute in support of the truth, the right of persecuting for any 
opinions will be effectually secured to him who holds them, 
provided he have the power. For what is every man’s imme- 
diate standard of orthodoxy but his own opinions? And if he 
have a right to persecute in support of them, because of the 
ineffable importance of sound opinions to our eternal happiness, 
it must be even his duty to do it when he can. For if that 
interest, the interest of the soul and eternity, come at all 
within the magistrate’s province, it is unquestionably the most 
important part of it. Now, as it is impossible he can have any 
other immediate directory, in regard to what is orthodox, but 
his own opinions, and as the opinions of different men are 
totally different, it will be incumbent, by the strongest of all 
obligations, on one magistrate to persecute in support of a 
faith, which it is equally incumbent on another by persecution 
to destroy. Should ye object, that the standard is not any 
thing so fleeting as opinion : it is the word of God, and right 
reason. ‘This, if ye attend to it, will bring you back to the 
very same point which ye seek to avoid. The dictates both of 
scripture and of reason, we see but too plainly, are differently 
interpreted by different persons, of whose sincerity we have no 
ground to doubt... Now to every individual, that only amongst 
all the varieties of sentiments can be his rule, which to the 
best of his judgment, that is, in his opinion, is the import of 
either. Nor is there a possibility of avoiding this recurrence at 
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last. But such is the intoxication of power, that men, blinded 
by it, will not allow themselves to look forward to those dreadful 
consequences. And such is the presumption of vain man (of 
which bad quality the weakest judgments have commonly the 
greatest share) that it is with difficulty any one person can be 
brought to think, that any other person has, or can have, as 
strong conviction of a different set of opinions, as he has of 
his.”*—Vol. ii. pp. 287-289. 

This excellent writer then goes on to trace the progress of 
the evil. 

«| proceed to show the advances which, from time to time, 
were made, till that system of persecution which, in a great 
part of the world, still obtains, was brought to maturity and 
established. For ages after the opinion first took place among 
Christians, that it was the magistrate’s duty to restrain heretics 
by the infliction of civil penalties, they retained so much moder- 
ation, as not to think that the punishment could justly extend 
to death, or mutilation, or even to the effusion of blood. But 
now that the empire was become Christian, there gradually 
arose in it diverse ies against this new crime heresy, which are 
still extant in the codes of Theodosian and Justinian, imposing 
on the delinquents fines, banishments, or confiscations, accord- 
ing to the circumstances, and supposed degree, of the delin- 
quency. All that regarded the execution of those laws, the 
trial as well as the sentence, devolved on the magistrate. Only 
the nature of the crime, what was heresy or schism, was 
determined by the ecclesiastical judge. One step in an evil 
course naturally leads to another. The first step was made 
when civil penalties were denounced against particular opinions 
and modes of thinking. This may be considered as the first 
stage of the doctrine and practice of intolerance in the Chris- 
tian church. Nor could anything be more explicitly, or more 
universally, condemned than this has been, by the fathers of 
the first three centuries, and several of the fourth. Humani 
juris et naturalis potestatis est, said Tertullian, in the beginning 
of the third century, unicuique quod putaverit colere ; and Hilary 
of Poitiers, in the fourth, in opposition to those who favoured 
the interposition of the magistrate, Deus cognitionem sui 
docuit, potius quam exegil, et operalionum ce@lestium admiratione, 
preceptis suis concilians auctoritatem, coactam confitendi se asper- 
natus est voluntatem. Again, Deus universitalis est, obsequio non 
eget necessario, non requirit coactam confessionem: non fallendus 





* Lectures on Ecclesiastical History, by George Campbell, D.D, 
Principal of Marischal College, Aberdeen. 
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est sed promerendus, simplicitate querendus est, confessione discen- 
dus est, charitate amandus est, timore venerandus est, voluntatis 
probitate retinendus est. At vero quid istud, quod sacerdotes 
timere Deum vinculis coguntur, penis jubentur ? Sacerdotes 
carceribus continentur? Men’s system of conduct may come, 
we see, to be totally reversed. But this is always the work 
of time. Every advance has its difficulty, and is made with 
hesitation. But one difficulty surmounted emboldens a man, 
and renders it easier for him to surmount another. That 
again makes way for the next, and so on till the change be 
total.”—Vol. ii. pp. 293-295. 

While the stupidity of the middle ages was still in its per- 
fection, the fetters of the clergy upon the human mind were 
easily preserved from relaxation. 

“ For some centuries,” says Dr. Campbell, “ particularly the 
eighth, ninth, and tenth, remarkable for nothing so much, as the 
vilest superstition and grossest ignorance, and for insurrections, 
revolutions, and confusion, heretics and sectaries made but little 
noise, and were as little minded. With the revival of know- 
ledge, even in its dawn, these also revived.” —p. 299. 

“ All attacks upon received doctrines must ultimately affect 
the power by. which they are established. But when the 
assault is made directly on that power, the fabric of church 
authority is in the mostimminent danger. The aim of the former 
is only to make a breach in the wall of the edifice, but that of the 
latter is an attempt to sap the foundation. As we have seen all 
along that the darling object of Romeis power, to which every other 
consideration is made to yield, we may believe that attempts of 
this kind would excite a more than ordinary resentment. This, 
in fact, was the consequence : an unusual degree of rancour in 
the ecclesiastics, more especially in the pontiff and his minions, 
mingled itself with their bigotry or mistaken zeal (for it would 
be unjust to impute the effect to either cause separately), and 
produced the many bloody, and, till then, unexampled scenes of 
cruelty, which ensued. The popes, by letter, frequently 
excited the bishops as well as princes, the bishops instigated 
the magistrates, by all possible means, to subdue or exterminate 
the enemies of the church. When the number of these enemies 
was so great, that it was impossible to attain this end by means 
of judicatories, civil or ecclesiastical, princes were enjomed, on 
pain of excommunication, interdict, deprivation, &c., to make 
war upon them, and extirpate them by fire and sword. And in 
order to allure, by rewards, as well as terrify by punishments, 
the same indulgences and privileges were bestowed on them who 
engaged in those holy battles, and with equal reason, as had 
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been bestowed on the crusaders, who fought for the recovery of 
the holy sepulchre against the Saracens in the east.”—Vol. ii. 
pp. 301, 302. 

As the improvement of mind advanced, the need of efforts more 
and more strong, to crush the freedom of thought, produced at 
last the greatest monster which the world ever beheld ; Holy In- 
quisition ; the natural progeny, the legitimate offspring, reared to 
maturity, of priestly power engendering with magisterial igno- 
rance ; a conjugal connection, usually denominated the alliance 
of church and state, which always produces children with a 
true family likeness, but has never produced another of such 
gigantic powers as the Holy Tribunal, of which Dr. Campbell 
says, 

it may not be improper to conclude our account of the 
origin of the Inquisition, with a few things in illustration of 
the spirit in which it proceeds, that every one may have it in 
his power to judge, whether the relation it bears to the spirit of 
Christ be denominated more properly resemblance, or contra- 
riety. It is so far from following the rules of almost all other 
tribunals, where any regard is shown to equity, or the rights of 
human nature, that, in every respect, where the ecclesiastic 
ee has not been checked by the secular, those rules have 

een reversed. The account is intirely just, as far as it goes, 
which is given by Voltaire of the Spanish Inquisition, and he 
might have added, of the Portuguese, for both are on the same 
model. ‘Their form of proceeding is an infallible way to 
destroy whomsoever the inquisitors please.’ And let it be 
observed, that they have strong motives for destroying a rich 
culprit, as their sentence of condemnation is followed by the 
confiscation of all his estate, real and personal, of which two- 
thirds go to the church, and one-third to the state; so that it 
may be said, with the strictest propriety, that the judges them- 
selves are parties, having a personal interest in the issue against 
the prisoner. ‘The prisoners are not confronted with the 
accuser or informer.’ Nay, they are not so much as told who 
it is that informs. His name is kept secret to encourage the 
trade of informing. And, surely, a better expedient could not 
have been devised for promoting this dark business, than by 
thus securing at once concealment and gratification, with im- 
punity, to private malice, envy, and revenge. Further, ‘ there 
is no informer, or witness, who is not listened to. A public 
convict, a notorious malefactor, an infamous person, a common 
prostitute, a child, are, in the holy office, though no where else, 
creditable accusers and witnesses. Even the son may depose 
against his father, the wife against her husband,’ The detec- 
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tion of the grossest prevarication in the delator and witnesses 
is hardly ever punished, unless with a very gentle rebuke : let 
it be observed, by the way, that to the profligate and abandoned 
they can be very gentle, for they dread above all things, to do 
aught that might discourage informers, spies, and witnesses. 
And that there may be no risk of a want of information, they 
have, in all parts of the kingdom, spies of all different qualities, 
who are denominated the familiars of the holy office, a place of 
which even men of high rank are sometimes ambitious, from 
different motives, some for the greater personal security, others 
because it empowers them to take a severe revenge on their 
enemies, and others, no doubt, because they think they do God 
good service. The wretched prisoner is no more made ac- 
quainted with his crime than with his accuser. His being told the 
one might possibly lead him to guess the other. To avoid this, he 
is compelled, by tedious confinement, in a noisome dungeon, 
where he never sees a face but the jailor’s, and is not permitted 
the use either of books, or of pen and ink, or, when confine- 
ment does not succeed, he is compelled, by a train of the most 
excruciating tortures, ‘ to inform against himself; to divine and 
to confess the crime laid to his charge, of which often he is 
ignorant.” An effectual method to bring nine-tenths of man- 
kind to confess any thing, true or false, which may gratify their 
tormentors, and put an end to their misery. ‘This procedure,’ 
adds our historian, ‘ unheard of till the institution of this court, 
makes the whole kingdom tremble. Suspicion reigns in every 
breast. Friendship and openness are at anend. The brother 
dreads his brother, the father his son. Hence taciturnity is 
become the characteristic of a nation endued with all the 
vivacity natural to the inhabitants of a warm and fruitful 
climate. To this tribunal we must likewise impute that pro- 
found ignorance of sound philosophy, in which Spain lies 
buried, whilst Germany, England, France, and even Italy, have 
discovered so many truths, and enlarged the sphere of our 
knowledge. Never is human nature so debased, as where igno- 
rance is armed with power.’ 

‘In regard to the extent of a given to inquisitors by papal 
bulls, and generally admitted by the secular authority in those 
countries where the inquisition is established, I shall give the 
few following instances out of many that might be produced. 
First, it is ordered, that the convicts be burnt alive, and in 
public ; and that all they have be confiscated : all princes and 
rulers who refuse their concurrence in executing these and the 
other sentences authorized by the church, shall be brought 
under censure, that is, anathematized and excommunicated, 
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their states or kingdoms laid under an interdict, &c. The 
house, also, in which the heretic is apprehended, must be razed 
to the ground, even though it be not his, but the property of a 
person totally unsuspected. This ferocious kind of barbarity, 
so utterly irreconcilable to all the principles of equity, is, never- 
theless, extremely politic, as it is a powerful means of raising 
horror in the ignorant populace, and of increasing the awe of 
this tribunal, in men of all denominations, who must consider it 
as extremely dangerous to have the smallest connection with 
any person suspected of heresy, or so much as to admit him 
into their houses. The Inquisitors are also empowered to 
demand of any person whom they suspect (and, for their sus- 
picions, they are not obliged to give a reason), that he solemnly 
adjure heretical opinions, and even give pecuniary security that 
he shall continue a good Catholic. The court of Inquisition 
are also privileged to have their own guards, and are authorized 
to give licences to others to carry arms, and to enlist crusaders. 
One of Paul the 4th’s bulls does not allow a reprieve from 
the sentence to one who, on the first conviction, recants his 
opinion, if the heresy be in any of the five articles mentioned 
in that bull. But what is, if possible, still more intolerable, is, 
that, by a bull of Pius the 5th, no sentence in favour of the 
accused shall be held a final acquittal, though pronounced after 
canonical purgation ; but the holy office shall have it in their 
power, though no new evidence or presumption has appeared, 
to re-commence the trial, on the very same grounds they had 
examined formerly. This ordinance ensures to the wretch, who 
has been once accused, a course of terror and torment for life, 
from which no discovery of innocence, though clear as day, no 
judgment of the court can release him. Another bull of the 
same pontiff ordains, that whoever shall behave injuriously, or 
so much as threaten a notary, or other servant of the Inquisition, 
or a witness examined in the court, shall beside excommunica- 
tion, be held guilty of high treason, be punished capitally, his 
goods confiscated, his children rendered infamous, and incapable 
of succeeding to any body by testament. Every one is sub- 
jected to the same punishment, who makes an escape out of 
the prison of the oflice, or who attempts, though unsuccess- 
fully, to make it; and whoever favours or intercedes for any 
such. In these classes, persons of the highest rank, even 
princes, are comprehended. 

“ Every one must be sensible, that there is something in the 
constitution of this tribunal so monstrously unjust, so exorbitantly 
cruel, that it is matter of astonishment, that in any country 
the people, as well as the secular powers, would not rather have 
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encountered any danger, than have submitted to receive it. 
Nor can there be a stronger evidence of the brutish ignorance, 
as well as gross depravity of any nation, than that such a 
judicatory has an establishment among them.”—Vol. ii. pp. 
312-318. 

These are specimens (for specimens are all which we can 
afford to present) of the evidence with which history teems, of 
the persecuting spirit of the first great incorporation of priests. 
The priestly incorporation called the Church of England stands 
next in power ; and, as a natural consequence, next, also, in the 
ranks of persecution. 

It is highly instructive to observe the circumstances, in which 
the English corporation of priests made their efforts to secure 
to themselves the monopoly of priestly influence on the minds 
of their countrymen, by their grand instrument, persecution. 

They had just executed a successful revolt against the monopoly 
of their predecessors, and to effect this object had been obliged to 
destroy the foundation on which it principally rested, the claim of 
infallibility. The strong arguments by which the Catholics sup- 
ported this claim, affirming that the credibility of revelation 
itself rested upon it, they had set at nought, denying that it 
was ever promised to his church by the Author of our religion, 
or that any man or set of men had ever given, or could give, 
satisfactory evidence of possessing it. They inferred, accord- 
ingly, that they had a right to impute error to the Catholic 
church, when they saw reason to do so, and to separate from 
her communion, ie they deemed it unsafe to abide in it. 

It is astonishing how completely, and immediately, they lost 
sight, or lost regard, of the mevitable conclusion, that, if they 
had a right, on the inference of error, to separate from the 
Church of Rome, others had as good a right, on the same 
inference, to separate from them. 

The formula of words, made use of by the two parties, to 
give colour to their proceedings, was different, the proceedings 
themselves were essentially the same. We persecute, said the 
Church of Rome, because we are infallible, and know it is 
damnable to dissent from us. 

We, said the Church of England, persecute, because that 
excellent order, which is called Uniformity, will be violated by 
dissenting from us. 

The Catholics were infinitely more generous and consistent 
in their proceedings and arguments. We, said they, addressing 
themselves to the objects of their penal benevolence, know for 
certain that you will plunge yourself and others in eternal and 
inconceivable torments, unless we interpose. 
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What was the corresponding address of the English? We 
know not, they were obliged to say, we know not, at least not 
for certain, but you may Be in the right, and we may be in the 
wrong: nevertheless, we think it good to bring you over to our 
opinion, by acting on your body, when we cannot succeed with 
your mind. 

Allow the premises of the Catholic priest, his conclusion 
was indubitable, and persecution, on his part, the highest of all 
conceivable duties. Adhere to the premises of the English 
priest, and there is nothing in human conduct more atrocious 
than his proceedings. 

What man is there, who owns human feelings, who, if he 
knew for certain that he could save a single fellow creature from 
everlasting torments, would not do so, by extinguishing the 
mere sublunary life, an instant, not of one man oily, or a few, 
but-of millions, nay of the whole human race? And how cheap 
would be the purchase! 

From the doctrine on the other hand of the English priests ; 
that no man is infallible, and hence that when two men equally 
sincere in their intentions, and perfect in their understandings, 
come to opposite conclusions, it is just as likely that one is right 
as the other, and certain that if one of them comes over to the 


opinion of the other, wrought upon by hopes and fears, = 


and pleasures, or by any thing but the clear perception of evi- 
dence, he acts dishonestly and wickedly ; it follows, that the 
English priests, in applying their pains and pleasures, hopes and 
fears, incur a double condemnation ; first, in suborning this 
dishonesty ; secondly, in risking the salvation of a fellow 
creature, who may himself have the saving belief, when they 
seduce him into damning error. 

As the inconsistency and atrocity are glaring of petsecuting 
any man for opinions without the gift of infallibility, the church 
of ‘England has virtually assumed that she is infallible; dis- 
claiming the assumption, as far as mere words go, but in ideas 
really and effectually maintaining it. 

This was wittily expressed by a certain author, sir Richard 
Steele, if we mistake not, who said that the difference between 
the church of England and the church of Rome was this: The 
church of Rome cou/d not be in the wrong ; the church of Eng- 
land never was. The church of England is like the man of 
whom Erasmus jocosely said, that though not the pope, he had 
@ pope in his belly. 

It would require many more than our number of pages, to 
give the history, even in abridgment, of the persecutions done 
by the priestly incorporation in England. The whole of the 
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five volumes of Neal is but an imperfect record of them. We 
must content ourselves with selecting a few things as speci- 
mens. 

Hardly was the authority of the church of Rome renounced, 
and a new order of things recognised in England, when diver- 
sity of opinion began to be felt, and consequent uneasiness mani- 
fested itself among the leaders of the clergy. The growth of 
opinions odious to those leaders was accelerated by the return of 
the sufferers, who driven into exile by the persecutions of Mary, 
had resorted to Geneva and the Protestant parts of France, and 
drunk in the doctrines of a Presbyterian or Republican form of 
church government among the zealous and comparatively 
learned and accomplished Reformists of those parts of the con- 
tinent. 

It was not long before the desultory efforts of the clergy for 
crushing this spirit were embodied in a grand organ, of which 
we are happy that it is not necessary for us to give the descrip- 
tion in our own words. But we entreat our readers to bestow 
upon it a sufficient portion of their attention ; and to estimate 
coolly the weight of evidence which it involves. 

Upon the death of Grindal, in 1583, the queen named to 
the primacy, Whitgift, a “‘ zealous churchman,” says Hume, 
“ who had already signalized his pen in controversy, and who, 
having in vain attempted to convince the puritans by argument, 
was now resolved to open their eyes by power, and by the exe- 
cution of penal statutes. He informed the queen that all the 
spiritual authority lodged in the prelates was insignificant with- 
out the sanction of the crown; and as there was no ecclesias- 
tical commission at that time in force, he engaged her to issue a 
new one, more arbitrary than any of the former, and conveyin 
more unlimited authority. The jurisdiction of the court extende 
over the whole kingdom, and over all orders of men; and ever 
circumstance of its authority, and all its methods of proceed- 
ing, were contrary to the clearest principles of law and natural 
equity. The commissioners were empowered to visit and reform 
all errors, heresies, schisms, in a word, to regulate all opinions, 
as well as to punish all breach of uniformity in the exercise of 

ublic worship. They were directed to make inquiry, not only 
by the legal methods of juries and witnesses, but by all other 


means and ways which they could devise ; that is, by the rack, 
by torture, by inquisition, by imprisonment. Where they found 
reason to suspect any person, they on administer to him an 


oath, called ex-officio, by which he was bound to answer all ques- 
tions, and might thereby be ae to accuse himself or his 
most intimate friend, The fines which they levied were discre- 
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tionary, and often occasioned the total ruin of the offender, con- 
trary to the established laws of the kingdom. The imprison- 
ment to which they condemned any delinquent was limited by 
no rule but their own pleasure. They assumed a power of im- 
posing on the clergy what new articles of subscription, and con- 
sequently of faith, they thought proper. Though all other 
spiritual courts were subject, since the Reformation, to exhibi- 
tions from the supreme courts of law, the ecclesiastical commis- 
sioners were exempted from that legal jurisdiction, and were 
liable to no control. And the more to enlarge their authority, 
they were empowered to punish all incests, adulteries, fornica- 
tions ; all outrages, misbehaviours, and disorders in marriage. 
And the punishments which they might inflict, were according 
to their wisdom, conscience, and discretion. In a word, this 
court was a real inquisition ; attended with all the iniquities, as 
well as cruelties, inseparable from that tribunal.*” 

This must suffice, and well it may, as evidence of the passion 
for persecution which at that time distinguished the clergy. 
For their proceedings in detail we must refer to the proper au- 
thorities: to Neal, and the historians of the several sects ; for in 
the general histories of England a most imperfect view of this 
interesting part of our story is to be obtained. It is well known 
that, in spite of all the persecution which could be applied, the 
spirit of the nation continued to rise, and rise the faster in con- 
sequence of that persecution, till the appearance of Laud. Of 
that man we have recently had occasion to speak. He isa 
ee source of evidence, not only of the spirit of the clergy in 

is own age; but, selected as he has been, for the standard of a 
churchman to the present hour, of the spirit of the clergy in 
every succeeding age. 

That he was a relentless persecutor, is saying little. With 
such an impetuous rage of persecution was he driven, that, un- 
deterred by all that opposition which public opinion now ob- 
viously presented to him, he went on, recklessly, to raise the 
storm, in which the church and the monarchy were both levelled 
with the ground. 

At the restoration of the monarchy (of the intermediate 
period it is not necessary for us to speak), the church was also 
restored ; and with it, the spirit of persecution in its pristine 
vigour, To ensure the extinction of rivals the Act of Unioemity, 
that is, an act for the persecution of all dissenters from the 
established church, was passed in 1662. 

“ This act,” says Hume, “ reinstated the church in the same 





* Hume’s History of England, chap, xli. 
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condition in which it stood at the commencement of the civil 
wars.”’* What that condition was, in regard to powers aud de- 
sires of persecution, the account just recited, of the Commission 
court, sufficiently testifies. ‘« And,” continues Hume, “as the 
old persecuting laws of Elizabeth still subsisted in their full 
rigour, and new clauses of a like nature were now enacted, all the 
king’s promises of toleration, and of indulgence to tender con- 
sciences were thereby eluded and broken.” The following 
great historical fact is remarkable. ‘ However,” adds the his- 
torian, “it is agreed that the king did not voluntarily con- 
cur with this violent measure, and that the zeal of Clarendon 
and of the church party among the commons, seconded by the 
intrigues of the Catholics, was the chief cause which ex- 
‘ torted his consent.” Hume says, that the Catholics seconded 
the persecuting views of the church, because their hopes rested 
upon the wideness of the breach between the contending 
parties. 

Even the Act of Uniformity did not satisfy the avidity of the 
clergy for means of extinguishing rivals. Two years afterwards, 
“ it was enacted, that wherever five persons above those of the 
same household should assemble in a religious congregation, 
every one of them was liable, for the first offence, to be impri- 
soned three months, or pay five pounds; for the second, to be 
imprisoned six months, or pay ten pounds ; and for the third, 
to be transported seven years, or pay a hundred pounds.”+ 

The most remarkable transactions of the reigns of the last 
two of the Stuarts were the persecutions, hardly surpassed for 
savage barbarity by any with which the page of history is 
stained, carried on for the establishment of episcopacy in 
Scotland. _We have so recently had occasion to dwell upon 
these transactions, in our review both of Brodie’s History, and 
of Southey’s Book of the Church, that the evidence thence 
afforded of the persecuting spirit of the church of England, 
must be fresh in the recollection of our readers. 

It is only further necessary, therefore, that we should shew 
by sufficient samples the spirit manifested by the priestly cor- 
poration in England since the epoch of the Revolution. 

At the time of the Revolution a new order of things com- 
menced. Not only was the government placed on a new foun- 

: dation, but the sentiments of the nation assumed a new cha- 
, racter. From that day the people regarded themselves as the 
, arbiters of their own destiny. Prem that day they considered 
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the institutions of the country, civil and ecclesiastical, as made 
for them, and not them for the institutions. From that day the 
right of thinking, and of delivering their thoughts, both res- 
pecting government, and respecting religion, they assumed as 
their own; and spurned the advocates of slavery, who would 
rob them of that invaluable possession. 

. This spirit was nourished by the new government; which, 
being assailed, by. the adherents of the old, with all the argu- 
ments which the obligation of being obedient to established 
sn solely because established, could by zeal and ingenuity 

: worked into, was under the necessity of defending itself by 
arguments drawn from the propriety of revolting against esta- 
blished power, whensoever an evil or the producer of evil, 
and from the concomitant and inseparable propriety of the 
people’s deciding for themselves on the goodness or badness of 
every institution. This was the only solid ground on which 
the new government could be defended against the advocates of 
the old. And fortunate was the necessity which put such 
doctrines in circulation with all the influence of government to 
secure their diffusion and acceptance. Hence the sober and 
manly writings of Locke on the subject of government, laying 
the will and approbation of the people as its only legitimate 
foundation. And with the writings of Locke, those of many 
other eminent authors in a similar strain. 

In such a state of the public mind, and such a state of the 
government, the disposition of the clergy to strive for the 
monopoly of the religious influence was obliged to manifest 
itself with great caution. In such circumstances the faintest 
indications are as valid proofs of the disposition, as the strongest 
displays when the power was all in their hands. 

Our time will not admit of our ransacking the subsequent 
history to select the best illustrations, We must set down 
such particulars as a general recollection can supply. ; 
The first great incident, as respects this subject, is the Act 
of Toleration. It is well known how imperfect, as an instru- 
ment for securing religious liberty, the Act of Toleration was ; 
and how much it was necessary to pare the bill down for the 
purpose of gaining so many of the more moderate churchmen 
as to afford it a chance of passing. Yet Burnett informs us 
that on account of the share he had in forwarding this muti- 
lated, this imperfect, this cramped, and mis-named liberty of 
conscience, he lost the confidence, and incurred the hatred of 
the church. 


The last volumes of Burnett’s history, from the accession of 
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William and Mary downwards, afford most remarkable evidence 
of the persecuting propensities of the English church. We 
recommend these volumes to the attentive perusal of our 
readers, as abounding with the most important information 
which ig to be found in any part of our history. The different 
fortunes of the histories of their own times by Clarendon and 
Burnett, are a curious proof of the power which the clergy 
have hitherto possessed of misleading the public mind, and 
spreading false — favourable to themselves. The narra- 
tive of Burnett lets out many facts which tell against the 
clergy. Thatof Clarendon discloses none which it can conceal, 
and none without as thick a varnish, to hide their real com- 
plexion, as it is in his power to lay on. Burnett’s is the supe- 
rior production in every respect; in fidelity, in knowledge, in 
judgment, nay even in style. Yet admiration of Clarendon, 
with contempt of Burnett, was a fashion which the clergy 
contrived to set, and which up to this hour they have success- 
fuily maintained. 

here are few men to whom this country is more indebted 
than to bishop Burnett. To him, perhaps, more than to any 
other man, it is eran, Saat the church party did not overwhelm 
the government of William and Mary (they were yery near 
accomplishing it); when either a return to the preceding 
slavery of the nation, or a civil war, would have been the 
inevitable consequence. Fortunately the crown had the nomi- 
nation of bishops ; fortunately a sufficient number of vacancies 
took place, to give the crown a majority in the upper house of 
Convocation; and fortunately bishop Burnett was the most 
active, the most able, and the most eloquent man both in that 
house, and in the house of Peers ; where, greatly by his means, 
the influence of the court still maintained an ascendancy, while 
that of the clergy carried every thing before it, in the lower 
house both of Convocation and Parliament. 

We shall now exhibit some specimens of the evidence which 
the volumes of Burnett afford. 

So early as the year 1689, the very year in which the Act of 
Toleration passed, he says, ‘‘ The clergy began now to shew an 
implacable hatred to the nonconformists, and seemed to wish 
for an occasion to renew old severities against them. But wise 
and good men did very much applaud the quieting the nation 
by the toleration. It seemed to be suitable, both to the spirit 
of the Christian religion, and to the interest of the nation, It 
was thought very unreasonable, that, while we were complain- 


ing of the cruelty of the church of Rome, we should fall into 
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such practices among ourselves ; chiefly, while we were engag- 
ing in a war, in the progress of which we would need the united 
strength of the whole nation. 

«This bill gave the king great content. He in his own 
opinion always thought, that conscience was God’s province, 
and that it ought not to be imposed upon: and his experience 
in Holland made him look on toleration as one of the wisest 
measures of government. He was much troubled to see so 
much ill humour spreading among the clergy, and by their 
means over a great part of the nation. He was so true to his 
principle herein, that he restrained the heat of some, who were 
—— severe acts against papists.”—Vol. iv. p. 21. 

ake another, a similar specimen in 1698 :—“All this while it 
was manifest, that there were two different parties among the 
clergy ; one was firm and faithful to the present government, 
and served it with zeal; these did not envy the dissenters the 
ease that the-toleration gave them; they wished for a favour- 
able opportunity of making such alterations, in some few rites 
and ceremonies, as might bring into the church those who were 
not at too great a distance from it; and I do freely own that I 
was of this number. Others took the oaths, indeed, and con- 
curred in every act of compliance with the government, but 
they were not only cold in serving it, but were always blaming 
the administration, and aggravating misfortunes ; they expressed 
a great esteem for Jacobites, and in all elections gave their 
votes to those who leaned that way ; at the same time, they 
shewed great resentments against the dissenters, and were ene- 
mies to the toleration, and seemed resolved never to consent to 
any alteration in their favour. The bulk of the clergy ran this 
way, so that the moderate party was far out numbered. Pro- 
fane minds had too great advantages from this, in reflectin 
severely on a body of men, that took oaths, and perfiemed 
public devotions, when the rest of their lives was too public 
and too visible a contradiction to such oaths and prayers.”— 
Vol. iv. p. 411. 

Also in 1700 :—“ The toleration of all the sects among us, 
had made us live more quietly together of late, than could be 
expected, when severe laws were rigorously executed against 
Dissenters. No tumults or disorders had been heard of in any 
part of the kingdom these eleven years, since that act passed ; 
and yet the much greater part of the clergy studied to Siow up 
this fire again, which seemed to be now, as it were, covered 
over with ashes.” —Vol. iv. p. 474. 

“The clergy continued to be much divided; all moderate 
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divines were looked upon by some hot men with an ill eye, as 
persons who were cold and indifferent in the matters of the 
church: that which flowed from a gentleness, both of temper 
and principle, was represented as an inclination to favour 
dissenters, which passed among many, for a more heinous 
thing than leaning to popery itself. Those men, who began 
now to be called the bigh-chaweh party, had all along expressed 
a coldness, if not an opposition to the present settlement. 
Soon after the Revolution, some great preferments had been 
given among them, to try if it was possible to bring them to be 
hearty for the government; but it appearing, that they were 
soured with a leaven, that had gone too deep to be wrought 
out, a stop was put to the courting them any more. When 
they saw preferments went in another channel, they set up a 
complaint over England of the want of convocations, that they 
were not allowed to sit nor act with a free liberty, to consider 
of the grievances of the clergy, and of the danger the church 
was in. This was a new pretension, never thought of since the 
Reformation : some books were writ to justify it, with great 
acrimony of style, and a strain of insolence, that was peculiar 
to one Atterbury, who had indeed very good parts, great learn- 
ing, and was an excellent preacher, and had many extraordinary 
things in him; but was both ambitious and virulent out of 
measure; and had a singular talent in asserting paradoxes with 
a great air of assurance, shewing no shame when he was de- 
tected in them, though this was done in many instances ; but 
he let all these pass, without either confessing his errors, or 
pretending to justify himself: he went on still venting new 
falsehoods in so barefaced a manner, that he seemed to have 
outdone the Jesuits themselves. He thought the government 
had so little strength or credit, that any claim against it would 
be well received. He attacked the supremacy of the Crown, 
with relation to ecclesiastical matters, which had been hitherto 
maintained by all our divines with great zeal. But now the 
hot men of the clergy did so readily entertain his notions, that 
in them it appeared, that those who are the most earnest in the 
defence of certain points, when these seem to be for them, can 
very nimbly change their minds upon a change of circum- 
stances.”—Vol. iv. p. 478. 

In 1701, he says,—‘ The greater part of the clergy were in 
no good temper; they hated the toleration, and were heavily 
charged with the taxes, which made them very uneasy ; and this 
disposed them to be soon inflamed by those, who were seeking 
out all possible methods to disorder our affairs. They hoped to 
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have engaged them against the supremacy, and reckoned, that 
in the feeble state to which the government was now brought, 
they might hope either to wrest it quite from the Crown, and 
then it would fall into the management of the House of Com- 
mons ; or if the king should proceed against them according to 
the statute, and sue them in a premunire, this might unite the 
clergy into such an opposition to the government, as would 
probably throw us into great convulsions. But many aspiring 
men among them, had no other design but to force themselves 
into preferment, by the opposition they made.”—Vol. v. p. 545. 

In this year began the memorable contests about the bill 
against occasional conformity. Accordingly in this bill, which 
was brought into parliament by the church party, and in favour 
of which the clergy exerted themselves to raise the greatest 
ferment in the nation, it was to be enacted that, “‘ all those who 
took the sacrament and test (which by the Act passed in the 
yeat 1673, was made necessary to those who held offices of 
trust, or were magistrates in corporations, but was only to be 
taken once by them) and did, after that, go to the meetings of 
dissenters, or any meeting for religious worship, that was not 
according to the Liturgy or practice of the Church of England, 
where five persons were present, more than the family, were 
disabled from holding their employments, and were to be fined 
in an hundred pounds, and in five pounds a day for every day, 
in which they continued to act in their employments, after their 
having been at any such meeting. They were also made inca- 
pable to hold any other employment, till after one whole year’s 
conformity to the church, which was to be proved at the 
Quarter session. Upon a relapse, the penalty and the time of 
incapacity were doubled; no limitation of time was put in the 
bill, nor of the way in which the offence was to be proved, 
But whereas, the Act of the Test only included the magistrates 
in corporations, all the inferior officers or freemen in corpora- 
tions, who were found to have some interest in the elections, 
were now comprehended within this bill.”——-Vol. v. p. 652, 

The question was re-agitated in 1703. Bishop Burnett says, 
“I was desired to print what I said upon that occasion, which 
drew many virulent pamphlets upon me, but I answered none 
of them. I saw the Jacobites designed to raise such a flame 
among us, as might make it scarcely possible to carry on the 
war; those who went not so deep, yet designed to make a 
breach on the toleration by gaining this point: and I was re- 
solved never to be silent, when that should be brought into 
debate: for I have long looked on liberty of conscience as one 
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of the rights of human nature, antecedent to society, which no 
man could give up, because it was not in his own power ; and 
our Saviour’s rule, of doing as we would be done by, seemed 
to be a very express decision to all men, who would lay the 
matter home to their own conscience, and judge as they would 
willingly be judged by others. 

“The clergy over England, who were generally inflamed with 
this matter, could hard y forgive the queen and the prince the 
coldness that they expressed on this occasion: the lord Godol- 
phin did so positively declare, that he thought the bill unsea- 
sonable, and that he had done all he could to hinder its being 
brought in, that though he voted to give the bill a second read- 
ing, that did not reconcile the party to him. They set up the 
earl of Rochester as the only man to be.depended on, who 
deserved to be the chief minister.”—Vol. v. p.719. 

The following is a remarkable passage :—‘“ With this the 
session of parliament was brought to a quiet conclusion, after 
much heat and a great deal of contention between the two 
Houses. The queen, as she thanked them for the supplies, so 
she again recommended union and moderation to them. These 
words, which had hitherto carried so good a sound, that all 
sides pretended to them, were now become so odious to violent 
men, that even in sermons, chiefly at Oxford, they were ar- 
pa as importing somewhat that was unkind to the church, 
and that favoured the dissenters. The House of Commons 
had, during this session, lost much of their reputation, not only 
with fair and impartial judges, but even with those who were 
most inclined to favour them. It is true, the body of the free- 
holders began to be uneasy under the taxes, and to cry out for 
a peace: and most of the capital gentry of England, who had 
the most to lose, seemed to be ill turned, and not to apprehend 
the dangers we were in, if we should fall under the power of 
France, and into the hands of the pretended prince of Wales ; 
or else they were so fatally blinded, as not to see that these 
must be the consequences of those measures, into which they 
were engaged 

“The universities, Oxford especially, have been very un- 
happily successful in corrupting the principles of those who 
were sent to be bred among them ; so that. few of them escaped 
the taint of it, and the generality of the clergy were not only 
ill-prmcipled but ill-tempered. They exclaimed against all 
moderation as endangering the church, though it is visible that 
the church is in no sort of danger, from either the numbers or 
the interest that the dissenters have among us, who by reason 
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of the toleration are now so quicted, that nothing can keep up 
any heat in those matters, but the folly and bad humour 
that the clergy are possessed with, and which they infuse into 
all those with whom they have credit. But at the same time, 
though the great and visible danger that hangs over us is from 
popery, which a miscarriage in the present war must let in upon 
us, with an inundation not to be either resisted or recovered, 
they seem to be blind on that side, and to apprehend and fear 
nothing from that quarter.”——Vol. v. p. 752-54. 

The following is a slight instance, but yielding evidence which 
is not so. 

In 1709 an act passed, “ which” says the bishop “ was much 
desired, and had been often attempted, but had been laid 
aside in so many former parliaments, that there was scarce 
any hopes left to encourage a new attempt. It was for 
naturalizing all foreign Protestants, upon their taking the oaths 
to the government, and their receiving the sacrament in any 
Protestant church. Those who were against the act, soon per- 
ceived that they could have no strength, if they should set 
themselves directly to oppose it; so they studied to limit 
strangers in the receiving the sacrament to the way of the church 
of England. ..... t was thought best to cast the door 
as wide open as possible for encouraging of strangers. ..... 
But all those who appeared for this large and comprehensive 
way, were roan Ta for their coldness and indifference in the 
concerns of the church ; and in that I had a large share; as I 
spoke copiously for it when it was brought up to the Lords.” 

Something notless instructive than this passage is the comment 
of Swift upon the last sentence. It consists of the word “ Dog.” 
We shall add the words which immediately follow in the same 
paragraph. ‘‘ The bishop of Chester spoke as zealously against 
it, for he seemed resolved to dletingreich himself as a zealot for 
that which was called high church.” 

Burnett speaking of the clerical proceedings in the same year, 
(1709), and the hopes begun to be founded upon the sentiments 
of the queen, says, “ Indeed it was but too visible, that the 
much greater part of the clergy were in a very ill temper, and 
under very bad influences ; enemies to the toleration, and soured 
against the dissenters.” 

It is well known in what manner the feeble and disjointed 
ministry, maintained by queen Anne at the close of her reign, 
were dependent upon the church, and tools in its hands. It is 
also well known what measures were in progress, and would have 
been successful, but for the premature death of the queen and 
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the insane squabbles among her ministers, for the restoration of 
the Pretender, and the barter of the liberties of England, for 
privileges, a/ias persecuting powers, to the church. 

One of the last acts of her reign was passing the bill to prevent 
the growth of schism, i. e. to persecute infringers of the mono- 
poly. And the very day of her death was the day on which 
the act was to come into operation. In consequence of her 
death, it never came into operation, and for this and for many 
other reasons, the death of that weak, misguided woman, whom 
the duchess of Marlborough characterized as “a praying, godly 
idiot,” was one of the events at which Englishmen have the 
greatest reason to rejoice. 

If the progress of the public mind towards that strength, which 
was necessary to enable it successfully to assert for itself the 
right of thinking freely and freely uttering its thoughts on 
matters of religion, was promoted by the revolutionary govern- 
ment of William and Mary, it was still further advanced by the 
accession of the House of Hanover, whose stability on the throne 
of England could solely rest on the prevalence of those opinions 
by which the pretensions of the Stuarts and of the church were 
exploded. 

Sir Robert Walpole, who had been defamed and persecuted 
by the church party, wielded the powers of government so long, 
and so long repressed the efforts of the church, that a mode of 
thinking utterly inconsistent with the claims of a monopoly of 
the religious influence, became habitual in the nation; and 
churchmen themselves could perceive that they had more to lose 
than to gain by contending against it. ‘The same spirit has been 
constantly, of late rapidly, gaining strength; and the disposi- 
tion of the church has been obliged to manifest itself chielly in 
one way; in grasping vehemently the portion of monopolizing, 
or persecuting power which she had left, and resisting with the 
most vehement outcries, with scratching and kicking, every 
attempt to wrest an atom of it out of her hands. It is, however, 
not worth while to illustrate at much length proceedings, of 
little importance, except as evidence of the spirit from which 
they proceed ; and it is the less needful as a few instances will 
revive the recollection of others in the minds of all who are but 
moderately acquainted with our recent history. 

One case, which includes the most of what we think it neces- 
sary to allude to, is the case of the Test and Corporation acts. 
The history of these laws is pregnant with evidence. It proves 
the fact not only of an eager retention of monopolizing, i this 
case, persecuting power, but of the lowness and meanness of the 
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spirit, with which it is clung to, and held with a convulsive grasp, 
by the church of England. 

The object. of the Test and Corporation acts, speaking 
generally, is to prevent every body, except a member of the 
church of England, from holding office in the government or any 
corporation, by rendering communion with the church of England 
a necessary qualification.. That is to say; when it became im- 
possible, from the improving spirit of the age, to preserve in being 
the law which went to drive out of their country all persons not 
of the church, those laws were eagerly retained which go to 
exclude them from all places of influence, and to secure, by the 
allurements of power, all they can secure of a monopoly to the 
church. Against even these laws the spirit of the age has risen 
so triumphant, that the government neither dares nor wills to put 
them in execution ; and an aunual act of indemnity passes, as a 
matter of course, to exempt all men from the effects of breaking 
them. They exist, eet. to no purpose, but that of making 
an odious and mischievous distinction, and affording the means 
of many petty vexations, which gratify the spirit of persecution, 
though it attains none of its objects. Yet, and. the fact is un- 
speakably instructive, no attempt has ever been made, and it 
has often and perseveringly been made, to purge our legislation 
of this feculent matter, ah it has been met on the part of the 
church with all the opposition which their remaining influence 
on the minds of the community, exerted in every possible 
way, and in shapes the most odious, enabled them to raise. 

We need not dwell on the evidence afforded by the no-popery 
cry, and the majorities in parliament, especially the upper House, 
against Catholic Emancipation. We need not quote the ser- 
mons, and more especially the charges, from the pens of the 
highest dignitaries in the church, enforcing the sinfulness of 
schism, that is, the sinfulness of following one’s own convictions 
in matters of religion whenever they are not accordant with those 
which churchmen profess. 

But the mention of the word schism brings to our recollection 
a passage of the celebrated work of Blackstone, which deserves 
attention. The evidence of the disposition of the church of 
England afforded by Blackstone, is of the greatest importance. 
Blackstone’s Commentaries on the Laws of England, were ori- 
ginally delivered as a course of lectures at the head quarters of 
church orthodoxy, the University of Oxford. Blackstone 
looked to his popularity in the university, and his interest with 
the church, for the promotion which was the grand object of his 
life. The sentiments of the clergy were therefore carefully 
transplanted into his pages. 
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The reader will take notice, that in the following passages 
we quote from the first edition of Blackstone. Finding that the 
spirit of the age would not bear what the spirit of the clergy 
had suggested, Blackstone materially altered his phraseology in 
the succeeding impressions of his work. 

Speaking of the statute, Ist Elizabeth, c. 1, he says [vol. iv. 
49}, “ Thus was heresy reduced to a greater certainty than before ; 
though it might not have been the worse to have defined it in 
terms still more precise and particular.” Might not have been 
the worse, is the phrase by which, when a choice is given 
between two things, we denote that the one, if better at all, is 
but little better than the other. “It might not have been the 
worse,” says Blackstone, “ to have defined heresy in terms still 
more precise and particular, as a man still continued liable to 
be burnt, for what, perhaps, he did not understand to be heresy, 
till the ecclesiastical judge sq interpreted the words of the 
canonical scripture.” Jt might not have been the worse, to have 
prevented men from being so burned. This was cool, in the 
year 1769. Quere: How far would those, who would just stop 
short of burning men for what they could not know to be heresy, 
go, for the punishment of those who should incur heresy, after 
being fully instructed what it was ? 

The writ de heretico comburendo was abolished by the statute 
29, Car. ii. c. 9. Upon this the Oxford commentator takes 
occasion to make a memorable declaration. “In this reign, our 
minds were delivered from the tyranny of superstitious bigotry, 
by demolishing this last badge of persecution in the English 
law.” [ib.] All the — which remained, and not only 
remained, but were often inhumanly exercised, of tormenting 
those who did not worship and profess to believe after the 
model of the church of England, are, in the opinion of this 
mouth-piece of the clergy, not to be called persecution. We 
see therefore what he means. Any powers of tormenting 
which the church of England possesses not, or despairs of 
getting, may be called persecuting powers. Whatever powers 
she possesses, and whatever use she makes of them, are always 
to be spoken of as good. He goes on ; 

“Every thing is now as it should be, unless” —what ?— 
“ unless, perhaps, that heresy ought to be more strictly defined, 
and no prosecution permitted, till the tenets in question are by 
proper authority previously declared to be heretical. Under 
these restrictions” (viz. of defining the offence), “it seems 


necessary for the support of the national religion, that the 
officers of the chureh 


should have power to censure heretics, 
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but not to exterminate or destroy them.” Observe, that the 
word censure here is fraudulent. It means, punishment through 
that prosecution spoker of in the preceding clause ; punishment 
confined and limited only by the words which follow, not to 
exterminate or destroy. What is here claimed, therefore, as 
necessary for the support of the national religion is, the power 
of punishing for diversity of opinion or worship, to any extent 
short of extermination and destruction. That this is insinuated, 
not plainly declared, does not diminish the weight of the 
evidence. The art of the rhetorician mainly consists in doing 
that by insinuation, which cannot be done so well by direct 
speaking. 

“ Another species of offences against religion, are those which 
affect the established church; and these are either positive or 
negative. Positive, as by reviling its ordinances ; or negative, 
by non-conformity to its worship.”—Ib. 

Observe, that non-conformity, bare non-conformity to the 
church of Engiand’s modes of worship, is treated of under the 
style and character of an offence, an act penally culpable. This 
is enough, admit this, and every thing follows. 

Next, observe, that the word revile is here deceptious and 
fraudulent. It is a word which imsinuates, what the author 
wished to be believed, but thought there might be inconve- 
nience in affirming it. Reviling is a thing to be condemned; 
it is a word which means not merely censure, but bad, wicked 
censure. It is censure either wholly undeserved, or far beyond 
the demerits, and for an improper purpose. But is it only 
censure thus undeserved, and with this ill intention, which the 
author means here to denote? Quite the contrary. It is the 
endeavour in any mode to show that the creed, the forms, the 
powers of the church of England are either wrong in point of 
reason, or mischievous in point of practice. All this he 
knavishly denominates reviling ; and thus prepares for punish- 
ment by putting on it the livery of crime ! 

He goes on as follows :—- 

“ And, first, of the offence of reviling the ordinances of the 
church. This is a crime” (mark the word, ‘a crime’), “of a 
much grosser nature than the other of mere non-conformity, 
since it carries with it the utmost indecency, arrogance, and 
ingratitude. Indecency, by setting up private judgment in 
opposition to public ; arrogance, by treating with contempt and 
rudeness, what has at least a better chance to be right than the 
singular notions of any particular man; and ingratitude, by 
denying that indulgence and liberty of conscience to the 
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members of the national church, which the retainers to every 
petty conventicle enjoy.”—Ib. 50. 

Here is reviling in abundance, and of the genuine kind, not 
one of its abominable ingredients omitted, and all in the highest 
state of concentration. This is one of the most shameful 
passages in any book of authority in the English language, and 
speaks a severe condemnation of the people by whom it could 
be endured. 

What is it, what is the malignant thing, upon which all this 
abuse is lavished; which is a crime, a crime of peculiar 
grossness, which carries with it (an affected phrase, meaning 
that it includes) the utmost indecency, arrogance, and ingrati- 
tude? The sacred right of private judgment! This it is, 
which is thus to be blackened, in order that it may be punished, 
as often as its exercise, at least in freedom of speech, carries 
with it diversity from the church of England, diversity, at any 
rate, upon all the points which said church is pleased to call 
important, 

he exercise of private judgment is a crime of peculiar 
grossness ; first, because it is “ indecent.” And it is indecent, 
because “it sets up private judgment in opposition to public.” 
Why, this is simply to have private judgment. The very 
existence of private judgment is thus to be a crime. For aman 
to exercise private judgment for no purpose but to agree, right 
or wrong, with some other party, is to exercise no judgment at 
all. The total want of judgment not only suffices, but answers 
best for that end. Is not this a pretension, on the part of a 
priestly corporation, of some extent? Is any thing needed, in 
addition to this, to render their dominion absolute over the 
minds and bodies of men ? 

Observe that the phrase, here too made use of, is deceptious 
and fraudulent. To set any thing up against the public, means, 
commonly, the act of endeavouring the subversion of some 
public institution by criminal force. The simple and peaceable 
declavation of a mere diversity of opinion from the church of 
England on certain points, is iene declared, by foul insinuation, 
to be a crime of this description. 

The next part of the abuse heaped on the exercise of private 
judgment is, that it is arrogant. To make out the arrogance, 
a curious process is instituted. First, expressing the result of 
one’s own acts of judgment, this, and this simply, is called 
contempt and rudeness. But we deny the contempt and 
rudeness; and next we affirm, that contempt and rudeness, even 
when committed, are offences against good manners, to be 
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punished by manners, not by the penalties of law. The second 
part of the process, to fasten the charge of arrogance upon the 
right of private judgment is, that the contempt and rudeness 
are exercised upon “ what has at least a better chance to be 
right, than the singular notions of any particular man.” What? 
has it really been found that men could assert such a propo- 
sition as this, and dare to look society in the face? he 
singular (meaning individual, for here again we have a term 
which is deceptious and fraudulent) notions of some particular 
men, wherever men are allowed the free exercise of their 
understandings, are sure to be right, as far as the limits of the 
human faculties permit. But the tenets put forth by a 
corporation of priests, if not subject to opposition, are sure to 
be wrong, and wrong to the highest pitch of mischief, as bein 

wholly directed to their own ends against theinterests of mankind. 

We now pass to the last portion of this attack on the right of 
private judgment. To exercise this right is to incur the crime 
of ingratitude. To make out this charge, a memorable assertion 
is hazarded. The act of uttering opinions opposed by the 
church of England, or endeavouring to show the error of 
opinions which she maintains, is, with the height of impudence, 
declared to be “ denying that indulgence and liberty of con- 
science, to the members of the national church, which the 
retainers to every petty conventicle enjoy.” What? do the 
retainers to every petty conventicle enjoy the privilege of having 
their opinions and practices not spoken against ? Do not “ the 
members of the national church” exercise the privilege of speak- 
ing against “ the retainers to conventicles,” both “ petty” and 
large, in pretty considerable latitude? Again, who denies 
se that indulgence and liberty of conscience to the members of 
the national church, which the retainers to every petty conven- 
ticle enjoy?” This author begins with mendacious insinuation, 
and, gaining courage as he proceeds, ends with direct and 
glaring falsehood. 

We thought it of importance to exhibit a specimen of the 
exposure of this law scribe of the church in one passage: there 
are many others of like import, to which the reader may easily 
“Pp the same mode of examination for himself. 

he next subject, in respect to which we are solicitous to 
resent a correct estimate of the purposes of a corporate clergy, 
is the Liberty of the Press. 

The aversion of the Romish church to the progress of mind 
needs no illustration. By every Protestant the hostility of that 
corporation to the liberty of the press, will be allowed to be 
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constant and natural. We shall therefore confine ourselves to 
the evidence of the disposition manifested by the church of 
England. 

Before proceeding to the items of this account, it may be 
well for the reader to call briefly to his recollection, what we 
mean, when we use the term liberty of the press. Minor points 
being left out of consideration, it is evident that liberty of the 
press is a vain sound, unless, in respect to the two subjects of 
primary importance, to wit, government and religion, every 
man has the power of publishing and maintaining any opinions 
which he pleases, and of making any remarks which he pleases 
on the opinions published by others, either as unsound in point 
of reason, or leading to mischievous consequences in practice. 

If the law is not thus equal, but one set of men are distin- 
guished by the privilege of publishing what they please, while 
other men are not allowed to publish any thing but what the 
men of privilege may approve, it is evident what opinions will 
be allowed to be heard by the people, and will always be 
uttered in their hearing with. praise; of course opinions 
calculated to lodge power in the hands of those who thus 
possess the monopoly of opinions, and to lay the rest of the 
community, bound in mental chains, the most cruel and destruc- 
tive of all chains, at the feet of unlimited, unchallenged, 
insatiable, masters and tyrants. Such are the interests involved 
in the liberty of the press, and such is the instrument of human 
weal, against which it is the nature of a corporate priesthood to 
wage interminable war ! 

We shall not dwell upon the atrocities of the Convocation 
and the Star-chamber, when Laud placed in so dazzling a light 
the conviction of himself and brethren, that the extinction of a 
free press, even in the blood of its employers, was absolutely 
necessary for the accomplishment of their designs. This 
man is the idol of the church of England; has been the boasted 

attern of a churchman from his own to the present day. 
Better evidence of the early and continued disposition of that 
church towards the liberty of the press can hardly be required, 
and the extreme importance of the subject is the only reason 
which could induce us to employ another word in its illustration. 

When the enemies of any great instrument of human good 
are unable wholly to prevent its existence, they may show an 
equal degree of bitter enmity, and show it no less decisively, 
by a constant endeavour to damage the instrument, and cramp 
its operation, than in other circumstances by endeavouring and 
accomplishing its ruin, 
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In regard to the press, the church of England are charge- 
able with both enormities. As long as their utmost endeavours 
could accomplish the horrid purpose of preventing entirely the 
liberty of primting, they did prevent it; they kept the instru- 
ment in their own hands, and allowed it to be employed for 
none but their own purposes, or purposes allied to their own. 
They had influence to retain it under licence, and the licence 
in their own custody, till four years after the Revolution. 

The spirit of free inquiry, aided by the use which was made 
of the licensed press, became too strong at last to submit to 
this restraint. But when the licence was taken off, the press 
was left in a condition far indeed from free. It was interdicted 
from all those exertions by which the extraordinary benefits it 
is calculated to yield are most certainly realized. Severe 
punishment was provided against free discussion in matters of 
religion and government—the two sources of the greatest evil 
to mankind, when allowed to be made subservient to the pur- 
poses of the few against the many, and impossible not to be so 
made, whensoever the press is not active and free. 

We now state broadly, that all the hurtful and hateful powers, 
which were thus preserved, of restraining the freedom of the 
press, and depriving mankind of the greatest of its benefits, 
the clergy have, until the present hour, shown the greatest 
disposition to employ; that they have employed them, as far 
as the spirit of the age would permit their being employed ; and 
that every attempt to diminish them, and to give to the press 
any additional portion of its beneficial freedom, has found in 
the clergy its most strenuous and furious opponents. 

We know not that on this subject we have occasion to do 
any thing more than refer our readers to what each of them 
may recollect of the prosecutions, and punishments, for libel, 
since the censorship was abolished, and the proceedings in 
parliament and out of it, on the occasion of every motion, from 
that to the present time, which has had the press for its object. 

If any of them cast about for evidence of the disposition of 
the clergy towards freedom of discussion during the period in 
question, he cannot light on any thing more pregnant, than 
that memorable passage of Blackstone, on which we have 
already commented, respecting what he calls reviling of the 
church, Though words spoken are there also included, words 
printed are of course the object chiefly aimed at, because the 
printed words have the greatest diffusion and the greatest 
power. The effort, there made, to second the purposes of the 
church, is an effort to limit, or rather to destroy the freedom of 
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the press, as regards religion. And the remarkable circum- 
stances of that effort we need not again present to the minds 
of our readers, on which we trust they have made as deep an 
impression as they have on ours. To employ the press with 
freedom on matters of-religion, is there stamped “ a crime”—a 
* gross crime”—a crime, “ which carries with it the utmost 
indecency, arrogance, and ingratitude ;” and which should be 
open to any punishment, by the officers of the church, not 
extending to extirpation and destruction. 

Having this evidence, need we be very solicitous about 
adding to it, by multiplying instances in detail ? 

William Whiston was one of the most learned men whom 
this country has ever produced, and a man the excellence of 
whose life and character will bear an advantageous comparison 
with that of any man of any country or of any age. The friend 
of the great Newton, and his. successor in the mathematical 
chair at Cambridge, a sincere and zealous Christian, an inde- 
fatigable promoter of learning and knowledge, he contracted, 
unhappily for himself, a strong opinion of the unchristian spirit 
and a heed of the Athanasian creed; and being a man in 
whose mind the interests of truth far predominated over all 
personal considerations, he fearlessly promulgated and main- 


tained his heresy. We cannot enter into the particulars of the 
persevering and merciless persecution which he underwent. 
Suffice it to say, that he was ruined, and compelled for the 
remainder of his days to subsist — upon charity. Nor 


was high church satisfied with striking him down, till it had 
the pleasure of also trampling upon him when down. The 
scurtility of the rev. Dr. Swift, upon such a man, in such 
circumstances (“ Wicked Will Whiston,” &c.) relished, as the 
monuments of the times inform us it was, is an indication of a 
spirit which we leave to our readers to characterize. 

Another remarkable case is that of Mr. Woolston, of whom 
the following is the account given by Whiston. “ He was a 
fellow of Sidney College, in Cambridge. He was in his younger 
days a clergyman of very good reputation, a scholar, and. well 
esteemed as a preacher, charitable to the poor, and beloved by 
all good men that knew him. Now it happened that after some 
time he most unfortunately fell into Origen’s allegorical works, 
and poring hard upon them without communicating his studies 
to any body, he became so fanciful in that matter, that he 
thought the allegorical way of interpretation of the scriptures of 
the Old Testament had been unjustly neglected by the moderns, 
and that it might be useful for an additional proof of Christi. 
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anity. Insomuch that he preached this doctrine first in the col- 
lege chapel, to the great surprise of his audience, though (his in- 
tentions being known to be good, and his person beloved) no 
discouragement was shewed him there. * * * * His notions 
appeared to be so wild, that a report went about that he was 
under a disorder of mind; which when he heard instead of that 
applause he thought he had deserved by retrieving a long- 
forgotten argument for the truth of Christianity, he grew really 
disordered, and, as I have been informed, he was accordingly 
confined for about a quarter of a year, after which, though i 
notions were esteemed in part the effect of some such disorder, 
yet did he regain his liberty. When he found himself pretty well, 
as he thought, he fell a writing to great men, and to his old 
friends, and insisted on the truth of his notions, and pretended 
that the reports of his disorders arose only from the inability 
the learned were under to confute them. Nay, at length he 
wrote several pamphlets to prove that following the literal sense 
of the Old Testament was no better than antichristianism, 
though, in the mean time, he sometimes insinuated that Jesus 
'Christ’s own miracles were no other than allegorical miracles, 
and not real facts; and exposed those miracles, taken in the 
literal sense, after such a manner, and with such a mixture of 
wit and scoffing, as if he in earnest intended to abuse and 
oppose the Christian religion, which design, however, he utterly 
denied, and seemed to wonder that any should impute such a 
thing to him: and about the same time he wrote a pamphlet 
against some of the unbelievers which was by no means a 
contemptible one.” 

He was first deprived of his fellowship, though it seems to 
have been all he had for his support; “ and though,” says 
Whiston, “ I did all I could to save it for him, by writing to 
the college on his behalf; but the clamour ran so high against 
him there that no intercession could prevail for him.” See 
what the high running of said clamour produced next—no 
doubt, its legitimate consummation! “ After this,” continues 
the same honest reporter, “ the government fell upon him”—a 
¢ expression—* and had him indicted in Westminster-hall 
or blasphemy end profaneness, at which time I went to sir 
Philip York, the then attorney-general, but now lord-chancellor, 
and gave him an account of poor Mr. Woolston, and how he 
came into his allegorical notions, and told him that their com- 
mon lawyers would not know what such an allegorical cause 
could mean, offering to come myself into the court and explain 
it to them in case they proceeded, but still rather desiring they 
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would not proceed any further against him. He promised he 
would not proceed, unless the then secretary of state, the lord 
Townshend, sent him an order so todo.” The following fact 
lets in the necessary light upon the real movers in the business. 
Whiston continues, « then went to Dr. Clarke, to persuade 
him to go with me to the lord Townshend, but he refused, 
alleging that the report would then go abroad that the king 
supported blasphemy.” Who would have sent abroad such a 
report? The appearance of another pamphlet by Woolston, ex- 
aggerating on the necessity of his allegorical view by exhibiting 
as strongly as in his power the absurdity, as it appeared to him, 
of regarding the miracles as matters of fact, so inflamed the 
spirit of persecution, that the proceedings against him could 
no longer be stayed. And the case of Woolston has formed 
the leading precedent for punishing, as a crime, freedom of 
writing on religion, from that to the present time. 

We can hardly anticipate that the clergy will seek, on this 
occasion, to save themselves by the poor pretext, that what was 
done by the government was not done by them. One of the 
boasted uses of such a church as ours, ‘“‘ who lifts her mitred 
front in courts and palaces,” is, that she has power to obtain 
acts of this kind from the government; acts which she deno- 
minates services to religion, and which are services of that kind 
which was rendered to Jesus by his servant Peter, when he 
drew his sword, and cut off the ear of the servant of the hizh 
priest. If it be good to prosecute, the clergy would be inex- 
cusable if they were not themselves the prime agents of prose- 
cution. If it is bad, why do they not prevent it? Would the 
government go the length of a single act to stifle the voice of 
freedom in religion, were it known to be contrary to the ineli- 
nations of the church? We shall therefore proceed upon it as 
an undoubted fact, that all prosecutions on the score of religion 
are prosecutions by the church, and that the reverend the 
judges are on such occasions the mere mouth-pieces of the 
reverend the clergy. 

Let us now take a slight cognition of the progeny, which the 
priest begets upon the judge ; that monster, half cant, half grim- 

ribber, which the man on the bench brings forth, when he 
lends himself to crush the freedom of writing in matters of 
religion. 

The King v. Woolston is treated by the lawyers as a leading 
case.* It was moved in arrest of judgment, that the offence 








* Holt, Law of Libel, 67. 
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was not punishable in the temporal courts. But the judges 
declared they would not suffer this point to be argued—mark 
the reason—* for the Christian religioa is established in this 
kingdom ; and therefore they would not allow any books to be 
written which should tend to alter that establishment.” If the 
worship of Moloch were established, this rule would hold 
equally good. Truth and utility are tosséd out of doors, that 

ood lodging may be preserved for the Church.’ Establishment, 

stablihenent: is the word. What it is that.is established, 
true or false, good or evil, is wholly out of the question. 

The court added, “that Christianity was part of the law; 
that whatever derided Christianity derided Hicretore the law, 
and was an offence against the law.” This ‘reason ‘is just the 
same.as the former; it is merely a fresh form of words, to say 
that Christianity is established, and that the’ meré fact of 
establishment is a proper ground for punishing every human 
being that calls in question the truth or goodness, of *the 
established matter. gees Paget F 

We have: here a case of that fraudulent nse ‘of lahgua e, of 
which. we detected so many instances’ in‘ a “short passage ‘of 
Blackstone, ‘and with whith the law’ Tanguave! of “England 
abounds; beyond all example, and all belief, "Phe law”, ‘in. its 
large and general acceptation’ means, ‘the’ whole pee ~of,, the 
securities provided for our persons, out properties, and all’ that 
is dear to us.. The man that by derision, of any thing! else, 
tries to destroy or weaken the force of these ‘securities, \#% the, 
greatest of criminals. “The law,” however, * has “another 
meaning. It may beany “ part'or patcel’”’ of the ‘whole body 
of enactments; and it may be a part and parcel which not only | 
does not aid the general means of security, but terids with aif,its” 
force to impair them. To seek to cut off this cause oftin 
or hurtfulness in the law, either by argument or’ ridicule,” : 
far from an offence against the law, ‘in its more general accep- 
tation, that the’ whole tendeney ‘of it ‘is ‘to ‘stréngthen* and 
improve the law. The knavery of the lawyer, acting With its 
usual tool, a juggling, equivocating term, makes this admirable 
service, which is an attack upon “ the law,” in one sense of the 
term, namely a peccant part, parcel, or pendi¢le of the law, be 
construed and taken for what it is not—an attempt to deprive 
society of the benefits of law. 

Thus fraudulent and worthless is that pretext for punishing 
freedom of speech, which is wrapt up in the canting jargon, 
that Christianity is part and parcel of the law of England. 
Observe too the sweeping operation of the dictum. If nothing 
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which is part and parcel of the law is to be free to the press, 
nothing is free. In respect to other things; freedom of the 
press is a word without a meaning; if the press is not free, in 
respect to government and religion, it is not free at all. Mark 
well that in the destruction of religious freedom, that of all 
other freedom is involved. 

It was urged in the defence, that the opinion expressed by 
Woolston neither was, nor was intended to be, an attack upon 
Christianity. But the court said, that “ the attacking of Christ- 
ianity in the way in which it was attacked in this book, was 
destroying tne very foundation of it; and though there were 
professions in the book, that the design of it was to establish 
Christianity upon a true bottom, by considering these narratives 
in scripture as emblematical and prophetical, these professions 
were not to be credited, and the rule is, allegatio contra factum 
non est admittenda.” ‘ 

This deserves to be carefully marked. The question was, in 
which of two senses, the accounts of the miracles in the New 
Testament were to be received. According to Woolston the 
ordinary acceptation was wrong and injurious to Christianity. 
The court a ed, that his was wrong, and subversive of 
Christianity. By what title? This was a matter of opinion, 
which the court took upon itself to decide by the mere word of 
a despot. Where had the court learned to be infallible in 
theology? Nor was this all. The court took upon itself to 
determme and declare, that the author was a liar; his profes- 
sions not to be believed. Upon what evidence? We intreat you, 
reader, to mark the evidence. It is a curious specimen of the 
process by which judges can fix guilt upon any man whom it 
is their interest to destroy. Allegatio contra factum non est 
admitienda : “ Professions are not to be admitted against the 
fact.” What fact? Here was only one fact, namely, that of 
writing a certain opinion about the miracles. Woolston made 
no professions against that fact; he fully admitted it. He 
professed that he did no injury to Christianity. The court 
affirmed that he did; but this was matter of opinion, not fact. 
Here, therefore, was no allegatio contra - and the ground 
for the affirmation of the falsehood of Woolston being worth- 
less, the affirmation of it by the judges was criminal in the 
highest degree. 

rd Raymond, Chief Justice, in delivering the opinion of 
the court said, “ I would have it taken notice of, that we do not 
meddle with any differences in opinion ; and that we interfere 
only where the very root of Christianity is struck at.” This is 
VOL. V.—W. R 2N 
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accurate language; is it not? well calculated to let men pre- 
cisely know, what they are, and are not, to be punished for. 
“We do not meddle with differences in opinion,” Wholl 
untrue. In the case of religious libelg, they meddle with 
nothing else. The “root” of Christianity : what part of Chris- 
tianity is that? And how is a man to know when he is 
** striking” at the “ root,” rather than the trunk, or some of the 
branches ? . 

The proceeding here requires some development. The court, 
after laying down, and acting upon narrow maxims, which 
not merely restrict liberty but destroy it, comes oyt with a 
declaration, vague, indeed, and uncertain in its meaning, but on 
the face of it importing a large liberty. This, you will say, is 
contradictory, and highly absurd, at is true; nothing can 
be more so... Yet itis not here only, but in, mapy other parts 
of the law, that the judges have provided themselves with 
maxims similarly contradiotory. We have on a former occa- 
sign abserved, in polities, the great use, to fraudulent purposes, 
of the see-saw, . In judicature, there is still a greater use, for the 
purposes of judges, in contradictory maxims. In whatever 
part of the field of law the judges can lay down contradictory 
maxims, they are despotic, and may do what they please. Let 
us put abroad case for, illustration. Puppors they had: two 
maxims. , 1. “ It is good to punish a thief.” 2. “ All hen Who 
eomwit theft, for their own benefit, and not perely for the’ s@ke 
of hurt to their neighbour, may unpunished,” ; With these 
maxims, if they had them, itis evident, the judges Hightin’ ery 
case punish, or not punish, just as, they pleased. Boi the 
case of the liberty of the press; it is good to have, ‘a, tof 


maxims by which every thing may be  apenitroey hal? a) Set 


of maxims by, which eyery thing may be exempted ftox 

ment: because, then, judges may do what they plea thei 
employers, please. Thus, it ig exceedingly important Se a 
maxim, “ Let the liberty of the press be sacred.” "By’ this 
every thing may be exempted from punishment. It is equally 
important to have apother, maxim,“ Let the licentiousness of 
the press be prevented.” By this every thing may be punished. 
It is important to have one maxim“ We meddle not with differ- 
ences of opmion.”. By this, every thing may be exémpt. It is 
also important to have another maxim, “ Christianity is part and 
parcel of the law of the land.” By this, every.atom of differ- 
ence from the opinion of the church of England may be punished : 
thus the Athanasian creed is part and pareel of the law of the 
land ; the thirty-nine articles are.part and parcel of the law of the 
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land, articles where all the nice and disputable points are care- 
fully collected, and the opinions, which shall be true by ordi- 
nance of law, presented for the legal’ faith and conscience of 
all the subjects of the realm. 

From the time of this prosecution, till the French revolution, 
which produced a state of mind highly favourable to the bent 
of the cletgy, there was but little scope for employing the 
powers of law ‘to crush freedom of printing on the subject of 
religion, . The spirit. of the age would not bear prosecution of the 
dissenters, for such heresies as they indulged in; and with respect 
to infidelity, or opinions unfavourable to Christianity im general, 
the situation of the clergy was somewhat perplexing. It was 
chiefly “men of rank, or writers of very high reputation, who 

uestioned in their works the pretensions of Christianity ; lord 

haftesbury, for instance, lord Bolingbroke, lord Chesterfield, 
lord Kaims, Mr. Hume, Mr. Gibbon, Adam Smith; and with 
a formidable enemy the elergy are commonly well inclined to 
avoid a dispute. It is also true that, during the’ fifty years 
which preceded the French revolution, infidelity in the higher 
circles was.a species of fashion. Among the beau monde in France 
it was universal: and they at that time gave the tone ‘to the 
leading classes in the rest of Europe. It is not a secret, how 
Christianity, was regarded by the highest men, both ‘in the state 
and the law, in England, during ‘the time of which we are 
apeshiie: To excite prosecution for writing freely on the subject 
of :religion, was attended with some hazard ‘in these circum- 
stances, And the fact is observable, that men, feeling them~- 
selves pretty ntuch at liberty to declaré their thoughts, made 
very little use, of that liberty, the question appearing to be 
decided in the minds of those for whom almost exclusivel 
te! time books were written; for it is since the Frenc 
revolution, mostly, that the body of the people have become 
readers, and that men of talent have thought it an object worthy 
of their ambition to prepare works for their instruction. 





* Warburton’s testimony to ‘this fact will probably be held sufficient 
evidence, *“‘ Indeed,’ says he, -m ‘his; dedication to the Free-thinkers, 
“ were | it my design, in the manper of modern dedicators, to look out for 
powerful protectors, I do not: know where I could sooner find them, than 
amongst the gentlemen of your denomination; for nothing, I believe, 
strikes the serious observer with more surprise, in this age of novelties, 
than that strange propensity to infidelity, so visible in men of almost every 
condition ; amongst whom the advocates of Deism are received with all 
the applauses due to the inventors of the arts of life, or the deliverers of 
oppressed and injured nations.”’ ous 
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Though the powers of law had thus dropped out of the hands 
of the clergy, their unabated rancour towards the liberty of the 
press does not the Jess certainly appear. Passages without end 
might be quoted from their sermons and other writings, in 
which they complain, in the bitterest terms, that such and such 
writings are permitted to appear, and that the writers of them 
are not punished; often denouncing’ the vengeance of God 
against the nation, for thus permittimg his word to be. denied. 
But we shall omit these illustrations, and-ptoceed to what we 
reckon one of the"most atrocious manifestations:of: the spint of 
the clergy ; we mean, their disposition to blacken the character of 
those who hold opinions different from theirs ; to-defame: their 
morals, to make them be’ regarded, as first vicious, next un- 
believers, and unbelievers solely m consequence of their vices. 
Such has been the course pursued not merely by the declaimers, 
those who could calumniate, though they could not reasen : ithas 
been ‘adopted, we will ony disgracefully adopted, which shews 
how deeply the roots of the poisonous tree have struck, -by the 
very greatest and best men of whoin'the . ‘:urch has to boast ; 
men-of great’ powers and of great virtues, Berkeley for mstance, 
Clarke; Tillotson, Barrow, and others. |: 

Berkeley ‘is not’ ashamed ‘to ‘set up as-representative of the 
class of unbelievers, a minute philosopher, as he nicknames him, 
who formally and deliberately ‘preaches wickedness, atid denies 
absolutely-the obligations of morality. ''“‘livste.es: Men of 
narrow. eapacities- andshort sitht, being able to’ see no: further 
than one tink in-a‘chain of consequences,’ are shocked at small 
evils which-attend upon vices’ But those who caw enlarge their 
view, ‘and look through a long series’ of events; may! behold 
har ‘ness resulting from vice, and good \springing owt!ofeviljin 
a wousand instances. To prove my point F shalt not!itréuble 
you with authorities or far-fetched argements; ‘but/biigsyod to 
plain matter of fact: Do but :take: a ‘view of each-particular 
vice, and trace it. over its’ /effeets® and . consequences, ‘and 
then you will clearly’ perceive the advantage it’ brings to the 
public.” He then goes over the several’ vices of drankenness, 
gaming, highway robbery; whoredom ; ‘andi at-last declares to 
his companion, “ Thus, in our dialect, a vicious man is a man of 
pleasure; a-sharper is ‘one that plays the whole game; a lady 
is said to have an affair, a gentleman to be a gallant, a rogue in 
business to be one that knows the world. By this means we 
have no such things as sots, debauchees, whores, rogues, or the 
like, in the. beau monde, who may enjoy their vices without 
incurring disagreeable appellations. Euvruranor. Vice then 
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is, it seems, a fine thing with an ugly name. Lysicizs. Be 
assured it is.”* 

This is vulgar defamation, mere mendacious calumny. But 
it is also something infinitely worse. It was well known that 
there were men with minds prepared to believe the odious tale, 
men with-whem, it would stand in the place of all argument; — 
men who would.be sure to consider the opinions of wicked 
persons;.as/ wicked, opinions; not requiring to be repelled by 
the argumentsof the divine, but stifled by the hands of the 
gaoler, or hangman, 

The.fact is, that many of the writers unfavourable to Christi- 
anity have been men of eminent virtue, and distinguished by their 
ardent endeavours to strengthen the ties of morality among man- 
kind. :, We mention this as a matter of history merely, without 
founding updn,it any inference with regard to the tendency of 
the religious opinions, either of them or their opponents, Hobbes 
in this,.country.and Bayle on the continent, not to speak of 
others, wilh stand a comparison with the best and greatest, men 
that: haveever liveds, and if infidel writers, as a ety compared 
with. other classes; of. what class, not even excepting. the 
clerical, can it be affirmed with truth,, that its character for 
morality! stands, higher than theirs? Nothing, therefore, can 
exceed the baseness of the clergy in taking the advantage 
-which the prepossessions.of the vulgar afford them, by assuming 
thatiit isa: vicious life which engenders reasonings and con- 
clusions unfavourable to religion. To bear down an. adversary, 
not by refuting his bad arguments, but defaming his good life, 
‘isia course worthy .not.of the best, but the worst of causes ; 
avd all, sincere Christians ought to unite as’ one man, to clear 
themselves of; so, deep a stain, agqq 
\d Berkeley! does not stop short. till he has told the wond+that 
the yemployment. of ,afidels is, to recommend even the most 
atrocious crimes, ..“ An unlucky. aceident now and then befals 
an ingenions-man. The. minute philosopher. Magirus, bein 
desirous to benefit: the public, by circulating an estate senlaaie’ 
by a near relation who. had.not the heart to spend it, soon 
convinced himself upon these priaciples, that it would be a very 
worthy action to dispatch out of the way such a useless fellow, 
to whom he was next heir,’ But for this laudable attempt, he 
had the misfortune to be, hanged by an under-bred judge and 


jury.” ; 
ie would have forgotten a most important weapon against 





‘ *Miaute Philosopher, Dial. ii. 
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the infidels if he had not imputed to them political as well as 
moral wickedness. Their representative is thus made to boast : 
“ We have cleared the land of all prejudices towards govern- 
ment or constitution, and made them fly like other phantasms 
before the light of reason and good sense. Men who. think 
deeply, cannot see any reason why power should not change 
hands as well as property; or why the fashion of a government 
should not, be A ais as easy as that of a garment. The 
perpetual circulating and revolving of wealth and power, no 
matter through what or whose hands, is that which keeps -up 
life and spirit in a state. Those who are even slightly.read 
in our eeghe, know that of all prejudices, the silliest is an 
attachment to forms. Criro, To say no more upon so clear 
a point, the overturning a.government may be justified upon the 
same principles as the burning a town, would produce parallel 
effects, and equally contribute to the public good,” And after 
a few sentences Lysicles affirms, “ Laws and regulations relati 
to ¥ and wrong, crimes and duties, serve to bind wea 
minds, and keep the vulgar in awe; but no sooner doth a true 
genius arise, but he breaks his way to greatness through all the 
trammels. of duty, conscience, religion, law; to all which he 
sheweth himself infinitely superior.” 


And this is giyen as a true representation of the speculative 
opinions, and practical principles, in morals and politics, of all 
who question the divine origin of Christianity ! 


We had intended to have exhibited apeciment of igh 


spirit of honest, repesentation and fair dealing, on the pa 
other divines of the greatest eminence, but Berkeley’s pass: 
have tempted.us so far, that we must now content ourselves 
with a reference to what we intended to insert from archbinop 
Tillotson, and Drs, Barrow and Clarke., In_ Tillotson. the 
reader may find what will suffice for eyidence in. the sermon 
Ixxxviil. and Ixxxix., intituled, “ Honesty the best Preservatiy 
against dangerous Mistakes in. Religion ;” in sermon coxly. 
intituled, “ The Excellency and Universality of the Christian 
Religion ;” and sermon ccxlvi., intitutled,, “The Ground of 
Bad Men’s Enmity to the Truth.” For the same purpose we 
refer him, in Barrow, to the sermon “ On Infidelity,” towards 
the end, and to the second sermon “On Faith.” The only 
specimen which we think it necessary to adduce of the same 
spirit in the writings of Dr. Clarke, is near the beginning of 
his work. on “ The Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion,” 
where, immediately following the statement of the fifteen propo- 
sitions, which he undertakes to establish, he gives an account of 
the several sorts of Deists. 
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When men, not only of such powers of reasoning, but of so 
much true virtue and moderation, make assumptions thus 
groundless and malignant, they afford evidence against the 
body, by the spirit of which they are carried so directly 

Inst the cufrent of their own nature, infinitely stronger than 

at is furnished by the railings of such a man as Warburton, 
who proceeds upon it as a legitimate postulatum, that if there 
be any man who holds one opinion different from any opinion of 
Warburton, such man is a wretch, and has no one good quality, 
éither moral or intellectual, about him. 

The following, which is a small touch of his hand, will 
exemplify his mode of dealing with the infidels. ‘Tt is Cardan, 
the mention of whom produces the following decent effusion :— 
‘The charming picture he (Cardan) draws of himself, ‘and 
which he excuses no otherwise than by laying the fault on his 
stats, will hardly prejudice any one in fayour of ‘his opinions.” 
Warburton, we see, knew the effect produced upon the credit of 
docttines by the opinion which might be spread of the character 
of him wh6d maintained theni; and with this knowledge, he 

ives out the following as the character of the infidéf’® “How 
ar it (Cardan’s picture of himself) resembles any other’ of the 
brotherhood, they best know who have examined the genius of 
modern infidelity. However, thus he speaks of his own amiable 
turn of mind :—"Ih diem viventem, nugacem, religionis eontemp- 
torem, jnjurie illate memorem, invidum, tristem, insidiatorem, 
eee niagtiin, ‘icantatorem, suorum osorem, turpi libi- 
dini*deditum, solitarium inamcenum, ‘atisterum; sponte etiam 
divinantem, zelotypum, obscceenum, lascivum, ~ maleédicum, 
varitim, ancipitem, impurum, calumniatorem,’ &c¢.' We have 
had ‘many free-thinkers, but few such free-speakers. But 
though these sort of writers are not used to give us so direct a 
picturé of themselves, yet it hath been observed, that they have 
inawares copied from theit own tempers, in the ungracious 
drawings they have made of human nature and religion.”* 

Frée-thinkers ate a “ class, who néver cultivate a truth, but 
in order to graft a lie upon it.”+ 

And this is the style in which Warburton indulges himself, 
as Often as his discourse bring's an infidel before him, from the 
beginning to the end of his very vulgar volumes, vulgar in every 
thing, vulgar in language, vulgar in tone and temper, vulgar 
even in learning, for which he has got a most undue reputation, 
but most of all vulgar in reasoning, of which he understands 





* Divine Legation, b. i. § 3. + Ib. b. iii. § 6. 
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noteven the «elements ; for we doubt if an aggregate of bad 
redsonings, a match for his, exists in the writings of any other 


magetet ever put pen to paper. 

“We have now-exceeded the limits to which an article ought 
to run,“and yet: have only reached two of the evils to which the 
fatal: measure of incorporating a body of clergy gives birth ; 
persecution on account of religion, and hostility to the liberty 
of the press. The development of its further effects in 
depraving both religion and morality, in eR ia education 
and government, in yetarding the progress of the human mind, 


and in degrading the character, intellectual and moral, of the 
clergy, we shall undertake on some future occasion. 


_END OF VOL, V+ 
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